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INTRODUCTION. 


*'  /'~\  F  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end  ; "  so  said  the  preacher  many 
K)  hundreds  of  years  ago.  And  the  saying  is  true  to-day.  This  little 
volume  proves  its  accuracy.  Some  books  are  for  instruction,  others 
for  entertainment,  and  some  are  designed  for  both.  It  is  as  truly  interesting  as 
it  is  edifying  to  peruse  records  of  events — the  records  and  events  of  the  good 
old  days — the  days  of  the  past ;  and  "  for  auld  lang  syne "  I  am  delighted 
to  make  a  few  introductory  observations  upon  this  historic  venture. 

The  general  history  of  Great  Yarmouth  has  received  attention,  and  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  has  been  the  theme  of  the  novelist,  the  painter,  and  the 
naturalist ;  but  it  was  left  to  our  author  to  give  a  general  history  of  Methodism, 
and  a  particular  history  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  this  locality.  To  read  how 
Methodism  was  successfully  introduced  into  the  town  by  a  soldier ;  and  the 
experiences  of  the  early  Methodist  Church  in  this  part,  is  like  reading  an 
extended  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

When  we  consider  the  state  and  condition  of  things  in  East  Anglia  before 
the  introduction  of  Methodism,  and  the  present  changed  and  improved  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what 
part  has  Methodism  played  in  this  transformation  ?  From  the  contents  of  this 
volume  we  shall  be  able  to  discover,  not  all,  but  a  great  part  of  the  secret. 
As  the  late  Bishop  of  Liverpool  once  stated  on  the  public  platform  in  Yarmouth 
Town  Hall :  "  The  laymen  have  gone  into  the  towns  and  villages,  and  have 
been  successful  not  only  in  converting  the  common  people,  but  in  converting 
the  clergy  also."  And  if  no  other  good  had  been  done  by  them,  they  have 
stirred  up  those  who  were  before  idle  and  indifferent  to  diligence  and  duty 
in  the  cottage,  in  the  workshop,  on  the  village  green,  or  anywhere ;  sometimes 
in  a  farmer's  barn  or  kitchen  the  humble  preacher  has  stood  up  and  in  homely 
phrase  appealed   to   his  fellow-men,  until   hard   hearts  have  been  melted  into 
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penitence  and  dark  minds  have  received  the  light  of  truth.  Churches  have  been 
formed,  societies  have  been  established,  and  houses  for  God  erected,  until  now 
in  almost  every  village  a  chapel  lifts  its  form. 

"These  Temples  of  His  grace, 
In  beauteous  number  stand, 
The  honour  of  our  native  place, 
And  bulwarks  of  our  land." 

To  know  such  men  as  the  Revs.  S.  Atterby,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Swindell, 
Robert  Eaglen,  Robert  Key,  and  Richard  Howchin,  was  to  venerate  and  love 
them.  The  next  thing  to  knowing  them  personally  is  to  read  of  their  sayings 
and  doings.  The  pioneers  and  foundation-layers  of  the  Methodist  Churches 
were  men  specially  adapted  for  their  work,  and  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  These  men  could  not  only  preach  and  pray,  but  organise.  They 
had  acquired  the  happy  art  of  working,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving 
inspiration  to  others  engaged  in  the  work.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
present  generation  if  a  few  of  the  old  discourses  could  be  produced  that  stirred 
the  hearts  and  moved  the  finer  feelings  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  then  it  was  their 
manner  of  expression  that  made  their  discourses  powerful — -the  right-down 
earnestness  and  physical  energy  that  accompanied  the  sermon  that  made  it 
go.  Dr.  Jessopp  in  his  "  Arcady  "  most  faithfully  paints  the  scene.  The  death- 
blows that  were  given  to  sin  and  error  !  With  the  fist  clenched  and  brought 
down  upon  the  Bible-board,  and  the  terrible  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  the 
occasional  kick  of  the  front  panel  of  the  pulpit,  this  gave  force  to  the  expression. 
All  is  tame  now.  The  dramatic  effects  produced  by  these  men  of  the  past  ; 
ah !  it  is  a  lost  art.  Rhetoric  has  had  to  give  place  to  logic ;  energy  to 
intelligence  ! 

Some  of  these  sermons  the  writer  can  remember — one  of  them  in  particular — 
which  produced  a  most  powerful  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  text  was 
from  the  Apostle  Paul,  Romans  viii. :  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  is  risen  again."  After 
describing  the  term  "elect"  and  how  it  was  applied  to  office,  nation,  and 
character,  the  preacher  went  on  to  urge  the  question  "  Who  ?  "  Will  God  the 
Father?  No,  it  is  He  that  justifies.  Will  the  Son  of  God?  No,  it  is  He  that 
died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again  ;  why  this  rather  ">  viewed  from  a  human 
standpoint,  it  was  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ  even  more  than  the  crucifixion 
that  was  of  importance  to  mankind.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  enemies  of 
Christ  to  detain  His  body  in  the  grave  ;  "  but  vain  the  watch,  the  seal,  the 
stone";  and  if  it  could  have  been  possible  for  the  Roman  authorities  to  pile  on 
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that  grave  the  whole  universe,  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  it  would 
have  been  just  the  same ;  on  the  third  morn  up  they  would  have  gone,  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

An  old  retired  sailor,  with  others,  rose  to  his  feet  as  if  lifted  by  an  invisible 
impulse,  and  one  and  all  declared  they  felt  as  if  they  were  rising,  as  the  preacher 
proceeded,  above  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  light  into  heavenly  places  with 
Christ  Jesus ! 

The  moral  and  spiritual  results  of  such  sermons  were  incalculable  in  their 
good  effects  upon  the  hearers.  Sometimes,  however,  a  lay  brother  would  be 
discovered  doing  a  little  plagiarism  :  the  writer  remembers  hearing  of  a  layman 
in  a  country  village  who  preached  from  "What  is  man  ?"  and  when  he  had  got 
half-way  through  Mr.  Greenbury's  discourse  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said  : — 
"  Friends,  I  must  read  the  remainder  of  this  sermon  to  you,"  and,  producing 
the  book  from  his  pocket,  finished  the  sermon.  This  fell  very  flat  indeed  on  his 
audience. 

It  was  in  the  open  air  where  the  mightiest  victories  were  often  achieved. 
A  village  about  five  miles  from  Yarmouth  had  been  missioned  for  years  during 
the  summer  months,  but,  as  no  place  for  holding  services  could  be  obtained 
in  the  winter,  they  were  discontinued,  and.  much  of  the  good  accomplished 
seemed  lost.  But  at  last  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  three  or  four  of  the 
lay  brethren,  and,  armed  with  300  tracts  they  set  out  one  Sabbath  morning  and 
took  up  the  former  part  of  the  day  in  going  from  house  to  house  distributing 
tracts  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  come  to  an  outdoor  service  on  the  village 
green.  The  scenes  witnessed  by  those  men  that  day  were  truly  wonderful ; 
hundreds  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  by  the  preached  Word, 
A  farmer  and  his  son  soon  got  converted,  opened  their  barn,  and  then  gave 
bricks  for  a  chapel  ;  a  society  was  soon  formed,  and  a  Sunday  school.  The 
next  year  a  camp-meeting  was  held,  and  at  the  lovefeast  so  great  was  the 
influence  upon  the  people  that  many  cried  for  mercy  and  were  saved.  The 
leader  concluded  with  the  Benediction  three  or  four  times,  but  the  people  would 
begin  again  by  starting  a  fresh  hymn,  or  one  would  break  into  prayer.  At  last 
the  brother  had  to  leave  the  meeting  to  get  itself  finished  ;  and  it  was  a  glorious 
finish,  for  several  testified  that  they  had  found  Christ  that  day  at  Great  Ormesby 
camp-meeting  service  ! 

Before  Queen's  Road  Chapel  was  thought  of  a  few  of  the  most  zealous 
Primitives  held  outdoor  services  at  the  south-end,  on  Tower  Road.  And 
cottage  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth.  These 
smaller  meetings  helped  greatly  to  swell  the  numbers  who  attended  the  regular 
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Sunday  services.  There  were  opportunities  for  a  first  efifort  of  the  young 
beginner  to  speak  in  public.  The  writer  remembers  his  first  attempt:  it  was 
after  a  full  day,  at  nine  o'clock  one  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer,  a  few  lads 
retired  to  one  of  the  gardens  outside  the  town  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  one 
J.  B.  who  could  not  find  peace  and  pardon  at  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  chapel. 
They  all  prayed,  and  then  it  was  suggested  that  an  address  should  be  given, 
and  with  a  small  cart  for  a  pulpit,  and  the  lads — some  ten  or  twelve  in  front — 
the  text,  a  part  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done."  It  was  shown  that 
the  Lord's  will  was  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  the  sanctification  of  the  believer, 
and  that  we  should  immediately  receive  what  God  was  there  and  then  waiting 
to  give.  It  was  their  united  joy  to  see  J.  Barnes,  the  lad  for  whom  they  had 
been  praying,  step  into  liberty. 

The  success  of  Methodists  in  general,  and  of  Primitive  Methodists  in 
particular,  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  Some  have  asserted  that 
singing  lively  tunes  and  the  large  employment  of  lay  and  of  female  agency  is  the 
secret.  It  is  true  that  laymen  and  females  were  largely  made  use  of  both  as 
public  speakers  and  class  leaders,  and  that  singing  familiar  and  easy  tunes 
contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  services  then.  But  there  was  more 
than  that.  These  might  be,  and  were  auxiliaries  ;  but  it  was  the  deep  piety  of 
its  leaders  and  members,  their  practical  and  experimental  religion  that  helps  to 
explain  it  all.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  their  successes :  they  were  mighty 
men  and  women  of  faith  and  prayer.  Experience  entered  very  largely  into  the 
texture  of  their  discourses  and  religious  exercises. 

The  hymns  sung  in  those  days  were  mostly  of  an  experimental  nature — 
experience  set  to  metre  and  rhyme,  e.g.  : — 

"  My  soul's  full  of  glory, 

Which  inspires  my  tongue ; 
Could  I  meet  with  an  angel, 

I'd  sing  him  a  song. 
I'd  sing  of  my  Jesus  and  tell  of  His  charms, 
And  beg  him  to  bear  me  to  His  loving  arms." 

One  of  the  grand  old  mission  hymns,  a  very  great  favourite,  is  worth 
repeating  even  in  this  introduction  : — 

"  I  am  a  Christian  pilgrim,  a  sinner  saved  by  grace, 
I  travel  to  Mount  Zion,  my  final  resting-place ; 
Through  many  a  storm  and  trial  by   Help  divine  I'm  come, 
And  soon  shall  rest  for  ever  in  heaven,   my  happy  home. 
"Sing  glory,  hallelujah,  the  Lord  is  with  us  still, 
The  little  cloud  increases  that  arose  upon  Mow   Hill." 
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The  last  verse  reads :  — 

"  Well,  I'll  be  one  among  you,  so  here's  my  heart  and  hand  ; 
Henceforth  I  am  a  Primitive,  one  of  your  happy  band ; 
I  love  your  modes  of  worship,  I  love  simplicity. 
Farewell  my  old  companions,  a  Primitive  I'll  be." 

"  Sing  glory,  cScc." 

The  great  aim  and  objects  of  the  early  Methodists  was  to  catch  men ;  and, 
as  spiritual  fishermen,  they  cast  the  net — "The  gospel  net" — on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship.  The  question  most  asked  about  a  service  was  "  How  many  were 
brought  in  ? "  And  the  success  and  quality  of  the  service  were  mostly  judged 
of  by  the  number  of  conversions.  It  has  required  a  large  amount  of  skill  and 
patience,  forbearance,  and  anxiety,  to  provide  for  those  brought  in.  Sometimes 
a  large  catch  has  been  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  the  net  has  been  broken. 
But  look  at  the  results  in  the  aggregate,  and  any  one  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  and  giving  an  impartial  judgment,  must  pronounce  the  verdict,  "That 
their  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  The  spiritual  fishermen  merge 
into  spiritual  pastors,  for  He  who  said  to  Peter  at  the  time  of  the  first  miracle 
of  the  draught  of  the  fishes,  "  I  will  make  you  a  fisher  of  men,"  at  the  second 
miracle  of  the  miraculous  draught  gave  a  command  of  equal  importance  to  the 
one  at  the  first,  "  Feed  my  sheep  !  feed  my  lambs."  The  work  of  the  fishermen 
must  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected  ;  but  we  learn  that  another  and  equally 
important  work  is  this — to  conserve  and  turn  to  the  best  account  those  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  Gospel  net. 

FREDERICK   B.   PASTON. 
Kingstone,  Herefordshire. 
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THE  History  of  our  Church  in  general  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  to 
many  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  ;  and  with  the 
life-work  and  characteristics  of  a  number  of  our  ministers — past  and 
present — most  of  our  older  members  are  fairly  conversant. 

But  ought  not  our  common  record  to  be  known  to  all  .-*  And  might  not  this 
end  be  furthered  by  the  issue  of  a  more  extensive  literature,  by  the  spread  of 
accessible  written  history  and  memoir .''  The  tales  of  our  national  forefathers 
are  inspiriting ;  surely  those  of  our  Church  ought  to  be  also. 

To  this  end  the  preservation  of  local  records  and  histories  is  essential ;  but, 
alas !  how  little  of  the  early  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  even  their  own  little 
cause  is  known  to  those  who  worship  in  the  Tabernacles  set  up  by  their  not 
very  remote  ancestors !  One  by  one  the  early  and  original  members  have 
dropped  out  of  the  fight  and  gone  to  that  rest  and  reward  "  that  remaineth  "  for 
the  faithful  :  and  their  "  memories  "  have  departed  with  them. 

This  line  of  thought  occurred  to  me  in  August,  1902.  I  woke  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  was  full  ripe — nay,  over-ripe  !  to  gather  in  all  that  ought  to  be 
remembered  of  our  own  local  history.  And  I  at  once  set  about  to  glean  by  the 
wayside,  and  by  the  verge  of  the  grave  even,  to  place  on  record,  however 
imperfect  that  gathering  might  be,  interesting  matters  concerning  the  past. 

Only  two  or  three  are  living  at  the  time  of  writing  who  worshipped  in 
the  old  Hayloft ;  and  these  are  aged  and  feeble,  with  memories  naturally 
impaired.  To  them  I  hastened.  Mrs.  J.  Salmon,  still  sturdy  for  her  age,  most 
pithily  related  the  story  of  our  early  days  ;  whilst   Mrs.  Duffield,  of  Caister,  at 
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eighty-eight,  wasted  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  lying  in  pain  on  her  couch, 
brightened  up  as  I  coaxed  her  into  cheery  reminiscence.  These  two  chats  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  Chapter  III.  I  inserted  in  the  two  local  papers  a  letter 
soliciting  help  and  striving  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  letter  may 
not  be  thought  unworthy  of  reproduction  : — 

A   "PRIMITIVE"  SOLICITATION. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — May  I  through  your  columns  solicit  the  help  of  any  folk  who  can  give  me  any 
interesting  facts,  anecdotes,  and  the  like,  of  people,  mostly  deceased — of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Connexion — indeed  anything  reminiscent  or  historical,  serious,  humorous,  or 
Otherwise,  appertaining  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  body  in  its  connection  with  this  town 
and  neighbourhood.  I  am  anxious  to  secure  (or  borrow)  photographs  of  men  and 
women  who  were  shining  lights  ;  also  of  anything  else  of  "  Primitive  "  interest.  And  am 
particularly  wishful  to  know  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  old  Hayloft,  wherein  services  were 
first  held,  of  the  old  ministers,  choirs,  officials,  &c.,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
John  Bitton,  Wm.  Perry,  Revs.  Houchin,  Key,  the  late  John  Smith,  J.  F.  Neave,  and 
others.  I  should  also  like  to  see  either  a  photograph  of  the  old  Preacher's  chair  that 
Amis  and  Bob  Russell  used  to  plant  down  on  the  Quay  between  the  Russian  guns  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon  services,  or  the  chair  itself  if  still  in  existence.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
scribbling  a  short  "history"  and  want  to  make  it  as  full  and  pithy  as  can  be. 
The  lives  of  good,  interesting,  or  unique  individuals  never  ought  to  pass  away  unnoticed 
into  oblivion. — Yours  truly,  A.  Patterson,  Ibis  House,  Yarmouth. 

As  I  hoped,  it  brought  me  into  contact  with  quite  a  number  who  "  knew 
something."  I  even  got  upon  the  track  of  the  old  Bible  that  was  used  in  the 
Hayloft.  It  was  a  combination  of  Bible  and  commentary  by  one  Samuel  Clark, 
and  dated  1690.  The  good  woman  of  the  house  kindly  let  me  overhaul  it. 
The  covers  were  huge  leather  structures,  the  print  exceedingly  legible,  and  the 
paper  in  capital  condition.  A  few  pages  were  loose,  as  was  a  frontispiece, 
illustrative  of  Moses  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent.  Calling  again  at  night  to 
ask  the  "  master  "  of  the  establishment  the  loan  of  this  engraving  for  reproduction, 
I  was  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse  by  the  man,  a  big,  burly,  Roman-nosed 
individual,  who  sat  with  his   feet  on  the  fender  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe. 

Instinctively  reading  my  man,  I  approached  him  gingerly  and  in  a  con- 
ciliatory manner. 

"  He  wouldn't  lend  it:  No!  he  didn't  believe  in  the  Bible!  " 

"  Then  why  keep  one  in  the  house  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  That  was  his  business,  and  if  I  wasn't  off  after  my  own,  he'd  chuck  me 
out !  " 

"  Why,  friend,"  I  said,  "  if  you  and  I  only  read  it  a  bit  more,  and  lived  up  to 
some  of  the  principles  it  taught,  we  should  both  be  better  men,  unbelief 
notwithstanding." 

I  then  offered  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  loose  frontispiece,  to  use  a  copy  of  it 
for  my  own  ;  I'd  purchase  it — anything  in  reason.  And  I  then  asked  what  right 
he  had  to  what  had  been  Connexional  property  ?  And  asked  him  to  think 
twice  before  laying  on  violent  hands,  which  he  wisely  did,  for  Tartar  sometimes 
meets  Philistine.     And  so  finding  him  obdurate,  I  bade  him  good  night. 

On  inquiry  I  found  it  had  long  ago  been  given  a  relative  by  the  then 
librarian,  Mr.  Gibbs. 

A  long  list  of  names  would  be  necessary  were  I  to  enumerate  all  who  have 
kindly  rendered  me  help,  but  I  have  especially  to  refer  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell 
for  certain  figures  his  more  capable  hands  could  "  calculate,"  and  to  my  wife's 
estimable  brother,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Paston,  of  Kingstone,  Hereford,  whose  retentive 
memory  has  jogged  my  own,  and  furnished  me  v/ith  many  interesting  facts 
beside. 

Thanks  for  my  own  work  I  ask  not :  the  only  credit  due  to  me,  perhaps,  is 
that  when  no  one  more  capable  stepped  forward  to  undertake  the  task,  I  had 
the  temerity  to  attempt  it. 

ARTHUR   H.  PATTERSON. 

Ibis  House,  Southtown,  Gt.  Yarmouth,   1902. 
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PRIMITIVE   METHODISM    IN   YARMOUTH. 


Chapter   I. 
METHODISM    INTRODUCED 

(l^UT    IS    THWARTED). 

KTHODISM  was  first  introduced  into  this  town  by  members  of  the 
great  Wesleyan  body,  long  before  Primitive  Methodism  was 
conceived  or  in  existence  ;  and  the  history  of  its  early  struggles 
against  bigotry,  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  brutal  hostility,  together 
with  its  eventual  triumph  form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
local  Nonconformity. 

At  the  period  of  its  introduction  the  population  numbered  some  12,000 
souls :  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  morals  of  the  people  under  the 
established  regime  at  the  time,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse.  The  reader  may 
form  his  own  conclusions  after  reading  the  following  extracts  from  the  Rev. 
Watmough's  little  book — "  A  History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town  and  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  Yarmouth,"  published  in  1826. 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Thomas  Olivers  was  the  first  to  introduce  Methodism 
into  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  the  year  1754,  he  being  at  that  time 
stationed  in  the  Norwich  Circuit. 

"  About  twenty-nine  years  before  this  period,  the  Rev.  Robert  Camell  LL.D., 
rector  of  Bradwell  in  Suffolk,  preached  in  St  Nicholas'  Church,  in  this  place, 
and  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  for  his  friend  Dr.  Macro,  and  gave  huge  offence  by 
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reproving  the  reigning  sins.  So  that  '  a  certain  personage  of  great  power  in  the 
town  summoned  some  of  his  brethren  together,  then  sent  for  the  clergy  who 
were  in  Yarmouth  and  made  a  virulent  speech,'  &c.,  against  Dr.  C.'s  sermons^ 
and  sent  the  good  Doctor  word,  '  he  should  never  enter  the  pulpit  again.' " 

Watmough  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Doctor's  sermons,  printed  by  himself  in 
vindication  of  his  character,  "  lie  now  before  me,  and  are  mentioned  merely  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Yarmouth  at  the  time  as  to  morality 
and  religion."  He  very  tersely  adds  that  "  they  could  give  offence  to  ftone  but 
sinners  of  gigantic  stature."  It  is  to  be  hoped  since  those  days  the  morals  if  not 
the  manners  of  Yarmouth  have  improved. 

When  Mr.  Olivers  put  in  an  appearance  in  1754,  Yarmouth  would  clearly 
seem  to  have  changed  but  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  better.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  of  the  people,  not  altogether  of '  the  baser  sort,'  were  prepared  to  welcome 
him,  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  They  heard  something  of  the  Methodists, 
and  had  prepared  against  their  coming  should  they  be  so  bold  as  to  attempt 
'^opening  up  "  the  town. 

Mr.  Olivers  appears  to  have  been  a  man  by  no  means  easily  frightened  ;  for, 
aware  of  the  reception  likely  to  be  given  him,  he  resolved  to  visit  them,  "  if  by 
any  means  he  might  save  some  of  them  from  death  efernal."  So,  taking  to 
himself  a  companion  spiritually  timorous  as  well  as  physically  nervous, — for  he 
"  happened  to  be  under  conviction  of  sin  at  the  time,  and  consequently  felt 
much  terrified  and  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  death," — the  two  set  horses 
together  and  headed  for  Yarmouth.  It  must  have  been  a  rather  cheerless  ride 
for  Olivers,  for  his  companion  frequently  exclaimed  as  they  trotted  along, — 
"  I  shall  be  murdered  this  day,  and  go  to  hell !  For  I  know  not  the  Lord  !  " 
Surely  never  did  a  Primitive  "local"  conduct  more  shaky  "exhorter"  to  a  first 
country  appointment ! 

On  arrival  at  Yarmouth,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  they  both  went  to  church- 
The  Rev.  John  Butler  was  vicar  at  the  time.*  After  service  they  repaired  to 
the  market  place  where  they  commenced  a  service  by  starting  a  hymn,  a  crowd 
expectant  and  curious  gathering  around  them.  All  went  quietly  enough  during 
the  singing  and  prayer ;  but  when,  having  announced  his  text,  he  commenced 
his  address,  Mr.  Olivers  found  himself  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which 
"increased  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;"  and  although  by  no  means  easily 
intimidated  by  a  lawless  mob,  he  could  gain  no  hearing,  and  was  "  by  one  of 
his  friends  pulled  down  and  led  away  from  their  fury  and  rage." 

*  "In  1751  the  Rev.  John  Butler,  D.D.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Hereford),  was  appointed 
to  the  living,  and  during  his  ten  years'  residence  won  the  general  esteem."     Nail's  "  Yaniiotiih,"  p.  89. 
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ST.   JOHN  S    HEAD     ROW. 

(A   Characteristic  Row  in    Yarmouth). 
[In  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  on  the  right,  the  Primitives  once  held  their  Sunday  School.] 
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Mr.  Olivers  and  his  poor  timid  comrade  managed  to  find  shelter  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  one  of  the  Rows,  but  the  mob  followed  them  here,  and  com- 
pletely filled  the  Row,  a  sight  by  no  means  rare  even  to-day  as  the  result 
of  a  street-fight  or  of  a  neighbour's  jangle.  In  the  viCicc  was  Olivers'  horse : 
"  Mr.  Olivers  mounted,  and  his  friendly  steed  made  the  best  way  for  him  he 
could,  driving  a  part  of  the  infuriated  rabble  before  him  up  the  narrow  passage. 
But  the  women,  standing  in  the  doorways  on  each  side,  with  basins  of  water, 
and  dirt  and  filth  in  their  hands,  darted  the  contents  right  at  him  as  he  passed 
along;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  Row  allowed  him  no  means  of  escaping 
their  fury,  which  vented  itself  upon  him  without  mercy."  In  Mr.  Olivers'  own 
words,  when  they  came  out  into  the  open  street,  "  Such  a  shower  of  sticks, 
stones,  turnips,  apples,  potatoes,  &c.,  I  never  witnessed  before  or  since." 

Mr.  Olivers'  friend  had  beaten  a  speedier  retreat ;  he  himself,  however, 
"  warded  off  the  weapons  of  his  assailants  as  well  as  he  could,  and  so  made 
a  regular  retreat,"  as  would  only  be  expected  of  a  man  who  possessed  sufficient 
aggressiveness  and  pluck  to  dare  face  such  an  audience.  The  worsted  missioners 
returned  to  Norwich,  thankful  to  God  for  having  preserved  their  lives,  and  so 
were  their  Norwich  friends  on  seeing  their  safe  return,  for  Row-dom  in  times  of 
popular  excitement  is  as  unsafe  any  day  as  the  Norwich  Pockthorpe  slums 
under  similar  conditions. 

We  may  be  led  to  ask^Why  always  this  show  of  hostility  to  anything  new 
in  the  preaching  line?  Is  it  from  an  inherent  love  for  indulging  in  rowdyism  in 
the  lower  classes — to  "  harry  fair  game  "  when  the  possibility  of  punishment  is 
remote  ?  Surely  it  cannot  always  or  ever  be  prompted  by  attachment  to  existing 
ideas  and  methods  ?  For  the  very  class  most  disposed  to  riot  and  disorder  is 
that  least  predisposed  to  enjoy  what  is  already  within  its  reach.  Does  it  not 
rather  take,  or  get  its  cue  from  that  spirit  of  intolerance  too  often  shown  by 
a  pulpit  already  established  ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mob,  eager 
for  exercising  that  freedom  from  restraint  it  so  delights  in,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  usual  apathy  of  the  police  on  such  occasions,  is  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  indulgence?  And  is  there  not  an  unseen  influence  at  work  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  very  people  for  whom  the  gospel  is  intended  ? 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of  evil  would  passively  bear  v/ith  a  determined 
onslaught  upon  its  preserves. 

It  is  within  even  our  own  recollection  how  rough  a  reception  was  accorded 
the  local  pioneers  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement,  and  those  of  the  still  more 
recent  Salvation  Army  "  invasion."     The  old  British  spirit  is  conservative  ever. 


Chapter  II. 


METHODISM    TRIUMPHS 


(THANKS   TO   DIPLOMACY). 


O  apology  is  needed,  I  am  sure,  for  the  introduction  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  at  some  Httle  length,  for  that  body  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  on  behalf  of  other  sections  which  were  to  follow  ;  and 
jts  ultimate  triumph  made  a  smoother  road '.v  ay  for  our  own  to 
tread  upon.  Besides,  it  is  interesting  reading,  and  worthy  of  remembrance  by 
Methodists  of  every  persuasion. 

The  second  attempt  to  introduce  Methodism  into  Yarmouth  took  place  in  the 
year  1760.  The  circumstances  attending  this  re-introduction  are  as  interesting 
as  they  were  to  an  extent  accidental  and  ingenious,  not  to  say  amusing ;  and 
display  a  rare  tact  and  diplomacy  worthy  of  the  profession  of  their  new- 
champion. 

Scotland  had  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  England  was  still  under  arms. 
The  Government  was  dumping  down  regiments  here  and  there ;  and  one  of 
these,  the  Welsh  Fencibles,  was  quartered  at  Yarmouth.  One  Harris,  who  had 
raised  a  number  of  volunteers  who  were  joined  to  this  regiment,  was  appointed 
captain  in  its  ranks.     Howell  Harris,  himself  a  Methodist,  was  an  eminently 
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pious  person,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  native  PrincipaHty.  It  was 
only  natural  that  on  coming  to  Yarmouth  he  should  seek  to  know  if  there  were 
any  of  that  sect  in  the  town.  The  story  of  Olivers'  visit,  whilst  grieving  him, 
put  him  upon  his  mettle  ;  and  he  set  to  work.  The  Town  Crier  was  sent  round 
to  announce  that  "  A  Methodist  preacher  ivould  preach  at  the  Market  Place  at 
^  particular  time  of  tJie  day."  This  notice  set  the  people's  backs  up,  and 
immediately  a  spirit  of  opposition  was  created.  "  Stones,  brickbats,  bludgeons, 
blood,  filth, — whatever  happened  to  be  in  the  way, — they  appear  to  have  seized 
upon,  and  with  these  weapons  they  repaired  to  the  place  of  the  expected 
encounter,  "breathing  out  threatenings,"  diud  wowing '^  that  if  the  preacher  came 
there  he  should  mver  return  alive'' — a  possibility  none  the  less  remote  for  what 
display  of  order  and  authority  the  local  "  police  "  of  the  period  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  an  overwhelming,  exasperated  crowd. 

Howell  Harris,  a  little  while  before  the  hour  appointed,  marched  his  men 
into  the  market  place,  and  put  them  through  a  course  of  drill,  dismissing  them 
as  the  clock  struck  :  and  repairing  to  the  crowd,  with  all  apparent  unconcern 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  such  an  excited  gathering.  He  was  told  that 
it  had  been  announced  a  Methodist  preacher  would  deliver  a  discourse,  but  had  not 
turned  up,  one  of  the  most  violent  ringleaders  of  the  vast  mob  declaring,  "  It 
was  well  for  him  he  had  not  come,  or  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  left 
alive  had  he  made  his  appearance  among  them."  Mr.  Harris  expressed  sorrow 
for  their  disappointment,  and  said  that  if  the}'  would  favour  him  with  a  hearing, 
he  would  sing  a  hymn,  and  pray  a  little,  and  give  them  a  few  words  of  advice 
that  might  be  of  some  service  to  them  !  And  thus  having  won  their  curiosity, 
and  creating  not  a  little  astonishment,  he  mounted  a  table,  and  proceeded  to 
sing  a  hymn,  on  hearing  which  a  number  of  his  subordinates  surrounded  him 
with  fixed  bayonets.  It  goes  without  saying  he  obtained  a  lengthy  hearing,  no 
opposition  was  offered,  the  mob  abandoned  their  hostile  attentions,  and  went 
quietly  to  their  homes ;  nor  were  they  unwilling  to  gather  night  after  night 
around  the  preacher  in  regimentals,  and  his  company  in  arms.  Thus  did 
W'esleyan  Methodism  force  itself  into  existence.  Of  that  Society's  subsequent 
early  chequered  career  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak, — its  ultimate  grand  successes 
are  a  verification  of  the  old  adage,  ''  Fortuna  favct  fortibusJ'  An  extract  from 
Wesley's  Journal,  speaking  of  Howell  Harris'  experiences,  comments  rather 
tersely  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  town  : 

"  Tuesday,  ya«.  20th,  1761.  I  inquired  concerning  Yarmouth,  a  large  and  populous 
town,  and  as  eminent  for  wickedness  and  ignorance,  as  ever  any  seaport  in  England. 
Some  had  endeavoured  lo  call  them  to  repentance ;  but  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
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lives.     What  could  be  done  more  ?     Why,  last  summer,  God  sent  thither  the  regiment  in 
which  Howell  Harris  was  an  officer.  ..." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  Yarmouth  should  at  this  time  have 
been  so  ungodly  when  it  is  remembered  that  war's  '  dread  alarms '  and  its  awful 
consequences  were  such  familiar  items  in  the  people's  experience  ;  it  was  the 
calling  place  of  navies,  the  rendezvous  of  desperadoes.  And  certainly  one  must 
feel  gladdened  to  believe  that,  in  the  two  or  three  decades  which  intervened 
between  the  introduction  of  VVesleyan  Methodism  and  the  advent  of  our  own 
Connexion,  a  vast  change  had  come  over  the  masses  for  the  better.  I  take  it  that 
it  was  so,  seeing  the  comparatively  insignificant  opposition  offered  to  our  first 
missioners :  at  least  so  it  would  appear  from  what  I  have  gathered  in  the  few 
interviews  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  with  certain  old  Yarmouthians, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  intelligence  when  our  maiden  preaching  services 
were  conducted  on  the  Hog  Hill,  nearly  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Nicholas. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  active  opposition  and  persecution  are  not  beneficial  in  the 
end,  awakening  as  they  do  the  generous  sympathies  of  right-minded  people  and 
those  who  love  fair-play.  The  opposing  forces  were  moral  rather  than  physical, 
in  our  own  history,  and  the  worst  of  them,  probably,  were  banter  and  ridicule, — 
two  "  influences,"  perhaps,  in  this  thin-skinned  age  far  less  tolerable  to  most 
natures  than  even  actual  horseplay  and  violence.  Many  a  man  dreads  and  i'eels 
a  sneer  far  more  keenly  than  a  horny  fist. 

Whilst  picking  up  information  for  this  chapter  I  was  fortunate  in 
stumbling  over  a  leading  article  in  the  Primitive  Methodist,  dated  July 
31st,  1902,  in  which  the  writer  offers,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  an  apology,  or 
may  I  say  rather,  a  vindication  of  our  right  to  existence  as  a  body.  The  article 
is  so  clear  and  concise  that  the  portion  which  specially  deals  with  the  advent  of 
*  Primitivism '  deserves  insertion  in  extenso,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

Primitive  Methodism. — "  \\c  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  work  done  by 
Primitive  Methodism.  In  the  early  years  of  our  history  phenomenal  success  was  realised. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  decades  the  progress  was,  we  believe,  greater  than  that 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  existing  Church.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  emphasised 
that  Primitive  Methodism  was  neither  a  split  from  Wesleyan  Methodism,  nor  from  any 
other  Church.  Even  now  there  are  some  individuals  who  are  either  so  ignorant  of  our 
origin,  or  who  wilfully  pervert  the  truth  and  speak  of  us  as  if  we  originally  formed  part  of 
another  section  of  the  Church.  It  is  our  glory  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  first 
society  class  was,  or  had  been,  members  of  any  Church.  It  is  true  that  Hugh  Bourne^ 
William  Clowes,  and  others  had  been  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but  they  were  expelled  for 
conducting  meetings  in  the  open-air  and  carrying  on  religious  work  in  an  irregular  form. 
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Neither  Bourne  nor  Clowes,  however,  was  a  member  of  the  first  society  class  that  was 
formed.  Our  raison  d'etre  was  not  faction,  nor  a  desire  to  form  a  separate  section  of  the 
Church,  for  the  pioneers  of  Primitive  Methodism  deliberately  refused,  time  after  time,  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  converted  at  meetings  held  by  them  to  form 
societies,  and  urged  all  the  converts  to  join  some  existing  Church.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  work  developed  so  rapidly  that  societies  began  to  be  formed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  compelled  to  give  attention  to 
organisation,  and  ultimately  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  separate  section  of  the 
Church.  Many  doubtless  blamed  them  for  do^ng  so,  and  imagined  they  would  have  done 
greater  and  better  work  if  they  had  gone  on  itinerating  and  evangelising,  and  leaving 
existing  Churches  to  gather  the  converts  into  church  membership.  But  apart  from  the 
reason  already  given,  others  existed  which  fully  justified  the  action  that  was  taken.  The 
first  and  most  important  was  that  the  Churches,  including  the  two  sections  of  Methodism 
which  then  existed,  were  not  in  an  active  and  aggressive  state.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  Churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  readily  discover 
that  they  were  in  a  moribund  and  non-progressive  condition.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  Churches  towards  the  new  movement  was  anything  but  friendly.  Even 
Wesleyan  Methodists  to-day  regret  the  action  of  their  leaders  at  that  time,  and  assert,  we 
believe  truthfully,  that  no  such  thing  would  now  occur  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Other  reasons  also  suggest  themselves  why  the  pioneers  of  Primitive  Methodism  acted  as 
they  did,  but  we  need  not  specify  them.  Their  decision  has  been  magnificently 
vindicated.     The  work  done  by  Primitive  Methodism  is  its  own  defence.  .  .  ." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Some  of  our  contemporaries  frequently  refer  to  our  name  as  if  we  had  no  right  to 
the  use  of  the  word  'Primitive.' 

"The    name   was   adopted   at    the  origin   of  our  Church,   and  was   unquestionably 
regarded  as  fitting  and  suitable  at  the  time.     Our  fathers  felt  that  the  existmg  Methodist 
Churches  had  departed  from  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  original  Methodism,, 
and   in   reverting    back    to    them    were    justified    in    calling    themselves    'Primitive 
Methodists." 


Chapter   III. 


PRIMITIVE    BEGINNINGS. 


(AS   TOLD   BY   VETERANS). 


NE.  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  idea  of  becoming  a  "  Primitive  " 
historian,  so  to  speak,  did  not  occur  to  me  many — aye !  even  ten 
years  ago,  when  several  old  members,  whose  experiences  date  back 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  Yarmouth, 
were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  It  had  never  been  my  fortunate  experience 
to  listen  to  anything  like  a  detailed  or  substantial  discourse,  private  or  other- 
wise, on  the  early  days  of  our  local  history,  often  as  I  have  heard  fragmentary 
allusions  to  it.  But  these  scraps  and  remnants  only  served,  in  my  younger  days, 
to  throw  a  halo  of  romance  around  the  subject  rather  than  to  enlighten  the 
understanding — at  least  so  they  affected  me — until  it  all  savoured  more  of 
the  romantic  and  traditional  than  of  the  actual.  So  does  '  distance  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.' 

Had  I  been  as  inquisitive  and  as  interested  then  as  now,  what  a  reliable 
series  of  facts  might  have  been  rescued !  Still,  at  experience  meetings,  and  at 
other  gatherings,  where  some  of  the  speakers  have  drifted  into  the  reminiscent, 
now  and  again  a  graphic  and  historic  tit-bit  made  my  young  ears  tingle,  and  my 
mind  transiently  eager  to  know  more.     At  my  step-mother's  knee,  as  a  little 
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dreamer,  I  delighted  to  hear  her  remembrances  of  the  old  Hayloft  days, 
although  her  descriptions  of  the  material  environment  were  less  clear  than 
her  word-pictures  of  men  and  women ;  and  it  was  equally  pleasing  to  hear  her 
snatches  of  quaint  old  hymns  and  choruses,  that  delighted  the  ear,  although 
they  were  not  always  worded  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  In  those 
days  this  would  trouble  me  but  little,  nor  could  I  then  see  anything  out  of  the 
way  in  dividing  the  lines,  and  even  words,  to  suit  some  curious  tune.  And  only 
any  one  possessing  more  than  ordinary  humour  would  see  anything  absurd  in 


THE     HAYLOl-T. 

\Draivit  from  a  design  and  descrif/ioii  gi7'eti  by  an  old  man  li'lio  knew  //.  ] 


hearing  a  congregation  seriously  break  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  to  repeat  with 
zest  and  fervour  : 

"  ()  !  for  one  pi 

(J  I  for  one  pi 

O  for  one  pious  thought." 

Still  they  held  serious  faces,  these  earnest  old  folks,  and  God's  spirit  came  to 
them  in  the  service  of  song. 

Hearing  so  much  about  the  old  Hayloft,  and  yet  so  little  that  had  body  and 
substance,  no  wonder  my  young  imagination  liked  to  ponder  over  it ;    and  the 
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first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  in  starting  to  write  of  it  was  seriously  to  set  to 
work  to  secure  rch'able  description  from  those  few  who  yet  lived,  who  remem- 
bered it.  Only  one,  to  my  mind,  is  really  satisfactory :  it  is  a  delineation,  the 
more  convincing  because  accompanied  by  my  informant,  Mr.  Isaacs'  diagram,. 
who  very  readily,  aged  as  he  is,  put  pencil  to  paper,  and  pointed  out  certain 
details. 

The  old  Hayloft  was  an  upper  story  of  a  stable  that  had  done  duty  also  as 
a  carpenter's  shop.  The  length  of  the  building  was  some  twenty  feet,  or  there- 
abouts. You  went  in  by  a  large  doublc-doored  entrance,  turned  to  the  right, 
and  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  parallel  to  the  front  wall  (not  exactly  described  by 
the  position  shown  in  the  sketch).  Then  you  entered  into  a  roughly  cleaned 
"  Hall,"  lighted  by  three  "  girt-lights,"  or  small-paned  leaded  windows,  which 
had  supplanted  the  open-barred  spaces  that  formerly  let  in  more  air  than  suited 
the  new  tenants  of  the  loft.  Old-fashioned  pantiles  covered  the  roof ;  and  the 
building,  furnished  with  stiffly  built  seats,  backed  and  painted,  afforded  moderate 
— only  moderate  accommodation,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  for  some  fifty  or  sixty 
worshippers.     Such  was  the  first  real  '  home  '  of  our  stalwart  parents. 

There  was  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  building,  which  stood  exactly  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Temple.  This  area  was  approached  through  a  narrow 
footway  between  certain  old  almshouses — long  since  vanished — and  was  flanked 
on  the  one  side  by  a  large  saw-pit,  and  on  the  other  by  stables.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  Hayloft  was  still  used  as  a  temporary  accommodation  for  market 
horses,  and  such  vehicles  as  could  be  dragged  into  it.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
cradle  of  the  Church's  Founder  was  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  the  one  in  which 
our  infant  Society  was  cradled  and  nurtured. 

What  Our  Oldest  Official  Said  :— 

With  Mr.  Curtis,  at  eighty-five  years  of  age,  our  oldest  seat-steward,  a  man  con- 
tented, almost  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the  humblest  position — . 
"  to  be  only  doorkeeper,"  as  he  remarked  to  me,  I  had  two  or  three  chats,  whilst 
gathering  information.  He  remembered  "many  ups  and  downs."  Hugh  Bourne 
stayed  ten  days  at  his  house, — "  He  was  a  rum  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,, 
"with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  straight  coat,"  quiet  and  unostentatious,  and 
a  bit  fidgety,  I  gathered. 

"  He  never  got  into  bed  before  he  had  whipped  everything  off,  and  had 
remade  it  after  his  own  fashion  !  " 

"  You  must  be  in  love  !  "  said  Mrs.  Curtis  on  one  occasion 
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"  He  was  a  bachelor,  you  know,"  remarked  Mr.  Curtis,  repeating  with  a  smile 
what  his  wife  had  been  constrained  to  say  to  the  chief  founder  of  our  Connexion. 
. "  Si.xty  years  ago,"  continued  Mr.  Curtis,  "  when  Pole  was  here  (Pole  was 
stationed  here  the  second  time,  in  1 840-1 842)  the  old  Tabernacle  was  so  deeply 
in  debt  that  there  was  talk  of  selling  it.  Old  Burgess,  the  stonemason,  could 
get  neither  mortgage  nor  interest.  The  total  income  of  the  seats  one  quarter 
was  between  twelve  and  fourteen  shillings  !  " 

Then  Mr.  Joseph  Neave  "  took  it  up,"  and  divided  the  upstairs  between  him 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  Mr.  James  W.  Neave,  he  himself  taking  charge  of  the  seats 

downstairs.  The  next  quarter's  income 
from  the  same  source  was  ^^^5.  "The 
Seat-stewards  and  Trustees  had  let 
things  slide  so  before,"  added  Mr.  Curtis. 
When  the  Tabernacle  was  being  en- 
larged in  1849-50,  the  Sunday  School 
was  held  in  Gibbs'  mattress-making 
workshop  in  George  Street.  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  engaged  in  school-work  many  years. 
To-day  the  premises  are  the  resort  of 
tramps  and  the  like.  "  Many  were 
added  to  our  number  at  this  period," 
Mr.  Curtis  informed  me. 

He  well  remembered  the  old  school 
room,  erected  to  the  left  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, which  was  built  between  it  and 
a  large  saw-pit.  A  square  hole,  which 
I  remember  well,  that  was  boarded  up, 
he  stated  to  have  been  used  on  occasion 
Mr.  Curtis.  ^^  thrust  the  end  of  a  longer  balk  than 

usual  through,  quite  into  the  room,  in  order  to  saw  it!     I  had  often  wondered 
what  this  odd  wooden  affair  had  been  intended  for. 

"The  old  Rev.  J.  Smith,"  Mr.  Curtis  described  as  an  "exceedingly  busy 
man."  He  tramped  many  a  mile  into  the  surrounding  villages  with  him.  "  I've 
known  him  preach  five  times  in  one  day,"  said  Mr.  Curtis.  "  In'  the  early 
morning,  in  open  air,  three  services  in  the  Chapel,  and  on  the  Quay  at  four  in 
the  afternoon."  He  was  of  opinion,  like  myself,  that  Smith  wore  out  rather  than 
rusted  out.  "  He  died  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  lies  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard  in  the  gates," — a  quaint  little  disused  God's  acre  behind  the  Butchery  ; 
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the  trees  growing  up  from  it  may  be  seen  near  the  Hospital  schools,  from  the 
market-place.  Mr.  Curtis  significantly  added  that  such  work  would  "knock 
up  "  ministers  nowadays ;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would :  and  personally,  I  am 
of  opinion  they  would  not  be  justified  in  attempting  it. 

As  TOLD  BY  Mrs.  John  Salmon. 

Visiting  Mrs.  Salmon  in  August,  1902,  I  found  her  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
still  fairly  vigorous,  with  her  faculties  almost  unimpaired.     She  most  willingly 


WHERE    PRIMITIVE   METHODISM    DAWNED. 
[The  X  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  outdoor  service  was  held.] 

entered  into  chat  on  the  subject,  unreeling  anecdote  and  reminiscence  as  readily 
as  if  those  early  days  were  not  really  so  far  away.  Dates  she  did  not  remember 
so  clearly,  but  that  seemed  to  matter  but  little,  for  so  fresh  were  the  facts  and 
incidents. 

She  told  me  Yarmouth  was  missioned  by  a  couple  of  preachers  from  Norwich, 
whose  names  (Rev.  J.  Brame  and  Mr.  J.  Turnpenny)  she  could  not  remember. 
Th«y  walked  here,  and  commenced  their  mission  in  the  "  Trees." 
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The  accompanying  sketch,  showing  the  locality  at  the  present  time,  has  been 
introduced  in  order  to  point  out  this  now  historic  spot.  From  the  beginning  of 
our  history  till  now  this  has  been  the  favourite  preaching  stand,  as  marked  by 
the  figure  holding  up  his  left  hand.  Services  were  also  held  immediately  round 
the  corner  to  the  right  of  the  Fishermen's  Hospital,  in  the  early  days,  the 
preacher  standing  on  a  box  or  chair,  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 

Mrs.  Salmon  (then  Miss  Remmones)  and  her  relatives  were  amongst  the 
very  first  to  join-up  and  form  part  of  the  crowd  that  gathered. 

Services  were  continued  here,  but  when  too  wet  to  hold  them  in  the  open, 
they  adjourned  to  a  gig-shed  in  Row  8  (the  Ferry  Boat  Row)  kindly  lent  by 
a  godly  Wesleyan  couple  named  Fryer,  who  carried  on  a  wheelwright's  business. 
This  went  on  for  some  months,  when  the  Hayloft  was  hired,  and  put  into  as 
decent  a  condition  as  possible. 

The  description  given  of  the  exterior  of  the  Stable  and  Loft  slightly  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Isaacs  :  she  thought  steps  ran  up  outside,  and  that  we  hired  the 
third  storey.  Mr.  Isaacs  contended  there  were  but  two  storeys,  and  that  the 
steps  were  inside,  which  is  probable.  She  remembered  the  small  leaded 
windows  :    there  were  two  or  three  lights  on  the  roof  also. 

"  A  little  square  box  of  a  thing  "  she  described  the  pulpit,  "  with  something 
of  a  raised  gallery  behind  it."  The  seats  provided  for  worshippers  were  long 
forms  with  backs  to  them. 

Asked  as  to  what  sort  of  a  reception  was  accorded  to  our  early  pioneers, 
Mrs.  Salmon  did  not  consider  there  was  much  to  complain  of 

"  We  had  some  rare  good  singers  !  "  she  added,  significantly  ;  and  from  the 
remark  and  the  manner  of  it,  I  at  once  interpreted  that  the  hearty  singing,  which 
has  always  characterised  our  body,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  drawing  the  crowd 
together  and  winning  its  sympathies  at  the  same  time. 

There  were,  however,  certain  rough  fellows  bent  on  having  some  diversion, 
who  used  to  climb  up  the  steps  and  pelt  the  worshippers  with  eggs  of  doubtful 
age  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  whilst  Mary  Poppy,  '  who  was  great  at  prayer,'  was 
at  her  favourite  exercise,  a  deceased  cat  was  flung  into  her  face.  Other  and 
perhaps  less  harmful  tricks  were  played  :  a  favourite  one  of  an  old  man  I  knew, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  gang,  was  with  other  lads  to  take  up  pocketfuls  of  live 
sparrows,  letting  them  fly  during  the  service,  to  the  great  distraction  of  the 
younger  worshippers,  and  the  amusement  of  themselves.  The  floors  of  the  loft 
were  in  anything  but  a  good  state  of  repair  ;  this  the  stable,  and  other,  loafers 
found  out,  and  on  occasion,  no  doubt  much  to  their  own  amusement,  they  would 
annoy  and  scandalise  the  worshippers  by  thrusting  a  stable-broom  up  through 
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holes  that  dotted  the  dilapidated  boards.  At  length  some  one  kindly  bought 
the  place,  and  a  proper  state  of  control  was  at  once  brought  about. 

Even  then  "  the  place  was  no  great  catch,"  blocked  in  as  it  was  by  so  many 
old  buildings,  which  were,  however,  in  time  demolished,  the  last  remaining 
obstacle  to  a  good  open  frontage,  now  called  Priory  Plain,  being  a  large 
wheelwright's  shed  extending  from  the  Priory  Row  corner  to  half  the  distance 
across  the  plain,  sufficient  to  hide,  were  it  standing  to-day,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  Temple. 

When  Samuel  Atterby  came,  in  1827,  he  speedily  set  about  collecting 
subscriptions  towards  the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  place  for  warship,  as 
is  attested  by  a  memorial  stone,  long  built  in  the  wall  over  the  choir  gallery, 
and  now  placed  in  the  preachers'  vestry,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Atterby's  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  first  Tabernacle  was  erected. 

Then  came  Hugh  Bourne,  as  General  Committee  Delegate  of  the  District 
Meetings — "  a  queer  shock-headed  fellow,"  Mrs.  Salmon  described  him,  "  with 
his  hair  brushed  over  his  eyes  ;  "  a  statement  bringing  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  is 
nothing  new  for  young  women  to  be  impressed  with  captivating  young  parsons  : 
she  described  John  Smith  who  came  with  him  as  "  then  a  single  man,. and  a  nice 
smart  fellow  he  was — a  miller."  [These  young  preachers  were  not  particularly 
troubled  by  vanity,  for  they  lodged  in  the  "  Split-gutter  "  Row,  now  over-built 
■by  Lacon's  brewery  stables.  Paget  Road  Parsonage  was  yet  a  long  way  ahead  ; 
they  had  not  even  got  so  far  as  No.  13,  a  small  cottage  on  Fuller's  Hill,  where 
the  second  preacher  lived,  when  I  was  a  youngster.] 

A  Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  Garden  Row,  said  Mrs.  Salmon  :  and  ere  long 
no  less  than  500  children  were  taught  by  these  "  obscure  Ranters."  The  School- 
room was  in  the  occupation  of  a  Mr.  Brightwell  in  the  week-days.     You  went 
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up  steps  to  it.  There  on  Sundays  our  people  taught  the  children,  from  the 
Bible,  to  read  and  to  write,  providing  them  with  slates.  At  that  period  the 
Parish  Church  had  no  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  it  Our  weekly  march 
to  the  Chapel  woke  them  up,  "  they  saw  fear,"  as  Mrs.  Salmon  defined  it,  "and 
becoming  alarmed,  started  one  themselves."  The  Remmones  kept  a  grocer's 
shop,  and  here  Dawson  Turner's  people  dealt,  "there  were  only  half  a  dozen 
such  shops,"  said  she,  "  and  not  half  the  pubs."  Mr.  Turner's  daughters,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  new  Church  Sunday  School,  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
Remmones  to  send  their  children  there.     Then  Mrs.  Salmon  went  on  to  say 


ST.    NICHOLAS   CHURCH,    YARMOUTH. 
[Karly  part  last  Century.] 

what  great  game  was  made  of  Robert  Key  when  "  the  Primitives  got  hold  of 
him,"  and  how  John  Bitton  became  so  enamoured  of  his  Bible  that  one  night  he 
managed  to  set  fire  to  his  bed  whilst  reading  it !  But  these  things  belong  to 
another  chapter. 

As  TOLD  BY  Mrs.  Duffield. 

Early  in  August,  1902,  I  went  to  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Duffield,  of  Caister, 
a  pioneer  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  the  village,  and  at  one  time  an  attendant  at 
the  old  Tabernacle.  The  old  Hayloft  she  did  not  remember, '  being  a  big  girl 
when  she  left  Lowestoft,  to  live  in  Yarmouth.'     She  was  exceedingly  ill,  'sick 

c  2 
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unto  death '  indeed,  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  head,  when  I  called  on  her ;  yet, 
although  in  great  pain  and  extremely  feeble,  she  was  still  cheerful  and  brimful 
of  that  natural  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  have  characterised  her  life.  She 
was  fortunately  in  "  better  trim  "  than  she  had  been  for  some  days,  and  became 
chatty  and  reminiscent.  Memory  needed  just  a  little  jogging  :  no  wonder  when 
ill  at  eighty-eight. 


YARMOUTH    MARKET   CKOSS. 

(From  an  Old  Painting). 
Our  Early  Missioners  Preached  here. 

It  was  a  preacher,  she  said,  who  came  from  Yarmouth  and  missioned 
Lowestoft,  who  was  the  means  of  her  conversion,  and  her  joining  the  Primitives. 
She  did  not  remember  his  name,  but  she  could  well  recollect,  how,  to  advertise 
his  services,  he  had  turned  his  coat  inside  out,  and  shouldered  a  chair,  parading 
the  streets  in  this  odd  fashion.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  came  to  Yarmouth, 
and  joined  the  Society. 
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She  remembered  very  early  outdoor  services  on  the  Hog  Hill,  the  preacher 
•standing  with  his  back  to  the  "  Hospital  "  wall,  the  congregation  occupying  the 
spot  devoted  on  certain  days  to  the  sale  of  pigs  at  that  period,  and  paved  with 
stones.  Hugh  Bourne  and  his  brother,  she  said,  in  company  with  William 
Clowes,  came  and  preached  from  the  old  Market  Cross.  The  first  Market  Cross 
was  erected  in  1384,  and  a  pillory  built.  The  Cross  was  removed  in  1836.  The 
pillory  had  been  taken  down  as  early  as  1729,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  was 
a  great  pity.     We  need  one  to-day  as  much  as   ever. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  connected  with  the  old  Market  Cross.  In  1795 
a  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  was  holding  services  in  the  Market  Place. 
The  war  with  France  was  then  raging  in  Holland,  and  many  warships  were 
lying  in  the  Roadstead,  to  watch  the  coast  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  enemy.  The 
sailors  in  companies  were  allowed  ashore,  a  number  of  them  perambulating  the 
town  "taking  observations."  A  party  of  these  had  been  bribed  to  repair  to 
the  Market  Cross  and  annoy  the  preacher.  Mr.  Anderson  was  in  his  first 
prayer  when,  staggering  with  grog,  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd.  Just  at  that  point  he  was  earnestly  praying  for  King  and 
Country. 

"  Avast !  shipmates !  "  bawled  out  one  of  the  sailors,  "  he  is  a  brave  fellow? 
and  shall  have  something  to  drink." 

Some  of  the  party  were  immediately  dispatched  for  a  pot  of  porter,  and, 
soon  returning,  swore  the  preacher  should  have  his  share  of  it,  "  for  he  was 
a  brave  fellow ;  and  they  should  soon  have  peace."  He  drank  a  little  to  pacify 
them  ;  and  the  service  was  conducted  in  peace. 

"  The  old  Tabernacle  held  from  500  to  600  persons  before  its  enlargement  in 
1850,"  Mrs.  Duffield  remarked.  The  pulpit  stood  with  its  back  to  the  front  of 
the  chapel,  in  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  clock,  the  singers  sitting  on 
the  right  of  it.  She  remembered  Hugh  Bourne  hanging  over  the  front  of 
the  gallery  for  fear  the  people  should  not  hear  his  message  standing  in  the 
pulpit. 

Mrs.  Duffield  used  to  attend  a  class  held  in  a  little  wooden  vestry  up  the  south- 
cast  corner  of  the  gallery  shut  off  from  the  open  area.  Her  first  class  leader 
was  Richard  Stannard,  her  earliest  class  ticket  was  received  in  August,  1832. 

"Go  up,  and  bring  those  tickets  down  from  my  draw',"  said  the  old  lady. 
Accordingly  they  were  brought  downstairs  by  her  daughter.  One  dated 
November,  1832,  was  as  clean  as  the  day  it  was  issued,  save  for  a  number  of 
pinholes.  The  first  ticket  was  considerably  discoloured  with  age  and  fingering, 
and  the  leather  attached  to  the  back  bore  testimony  to  its  having  been  detached 
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from  inside  the  Bible  covers.     We  give  Mrs.  Duffield's   (then   Miss   Bristow's) 
ticket  for  November  : — 

(H  ^^@  @@'^^  @  @  @  @  @@^i^@@^ 
1  f  J; 

#       Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.      W 

^First  camp  meeting  held  May  31,  1807^ 
^     First  class  formed  in  March,  1810,    ^ 

§^  November,  1832.  ^ 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  © 
in  word,  neither  in  tongue ;  but    in  ^ 
^  deed  and  in  truth.  ** 

I  1  Joht 

m 


These  tickets  and  her  oldest  plans  she  valued  exceedingly,  as  she  also  did 
a  ticket  which  admitted  her  to  her  first  Lovefeast.  This  ticket  is  reproduced 
below : — 


The  old  lady's  face  brightened  up  as  she  related  how,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Buddery  and  Mrs.  Hill,  they  would  tramp  out  to  the  preaching  services  in 
the  neighbouring  villages.      A  particularly  "good  time  "  on  Ormesby  Green  was 
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referred  to  with  evident  relish.  These  godly  women  held  cottage  meetings  in 
various  places  in  the  town,  notably  one  in  a  little  place  in  Row  133.  Services 
were  held  in  a  brick-floored  cottage  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
North  Mission.  John  Smith  was  holding  forth  on  one  occasion,  and  they  were 
having  such  a  good  time  that  tongues  were  loosened,  notwithstanding  the  floor 
was  sanded,  and  the  few  stools  provided  for  the  worshippers  were  adequate  for 
the  seating  of  only  one  half,  the  other  half  taking  turn  when  they  became  tired 
and  the  other  had  rested. 

"  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth  ! "  said  John  Smith,  announcing  his  text,. 
"Come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat; 
yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk " 

"  Without  money  and  without  price ! "  broke  in  Mrs.  Duffield,  unable  to  wait 
for  the  more  deliberate  preacher. 

"  Be  quiet,  sister  Caroline  !  "  said  he,  abruptly,  "  we  haven't  come  to  that  yet !  '^ 

"  I'm  too  tired  to  talk  any  more,"  said  the  dear  old  lady,  as  she  turned  to  her 
daughter  to  place  her  in  more  comfortable  position, ' too  tired/'"  I  left  her 
but  not  without  a  thought  of  "  the  Rest  that  remaineth "  which  must  soon 
be  hers.* 

What  Mr.  Hammond  Wrote. 

There  is  a  verse  somewhere  in  the  Old  Book  that  refers  to  the  satisfactory 
establishment  of  truth  at  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  witnesses  :  and  the  additional 
matter  which  follows,  most  interestingly  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hammond 
in  one  of  our  Society's  publications,  I  here  feel  justified  in  largely  com- 
mandeering. After  tersely  describing  Yarmouth  and  its  celebrated  Rows,  he 
states : — 

"Fifty  years  since  there  was  a  vague  statement  that  as  early  as  18 19 
a  Primitive  Methodist — an  artisan  of  Norwich — worked  in  the  town,  and  was 
subsequently  the  agent  by  whom  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
the  Connexion's  labours  there.  Whether  from  this  cause,  or  in  the  prosecution 
of  general  missionary  work,  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
a  Mr.  Pennefather,  or  Turnpenny,  who  was  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
some  one,  entered  the  town,  and  one  week-evening  took  his  stand  near  the 
Battery  that  then  existed  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  silk  factory.  On 
the  following  Lord's  Day  he  preached  once  on  the  Denes  leading  to  the  Jetty,. 

*   Mrs.  Duffield  "  fell  on  sleep"  on  November  6th,  1902.      "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
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and  in  the  evening  near  the  spot  where  he  had  commenced  his  labours.  What, 
if  any,  results  followed  his  mission,  there  is  no  record  ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
Connexion's  movements  in  Yarmouth  are  concerned,  there  is  a  blank  for  two 
year's.  Although  no  organised  society  existed  until  1823,  yet  there  are  evidences 
of  isolated  cases  of  good  :  for  in  the  latter  year  we  find  Norwich  interesting 
herself  in  Yarmouth.  And  a  plan,  yet  in  existence,  entitled  "  Yarmouth  Branch 
of  the  Norwich  Circuit,"  extending  from  October  26th,  1823,  to  January  18th, 
1824,  has  on  it  two  travelling  preachers,  S.  Chapman  and  J.  Bryant ;   three  local 

preachers,  Stringfellow,  Murray,  and 
Bitton  ;  and  two  exhorters,  J.  Long  and 
John  Julier.  The  number  of  preaching 
places  was  eleven ;  Yarmouth,  Wangford, 
Beccles,  Mutford  Bridge,  Lowestoft, 
Thurne,  Rollesby,  Burgh,  Geldestone, 
Norton,  and  Wrentham.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  which  foniied  the  Sunday 
plan,  there  were  for  the  week-night  plan, 
Ludham,  Martham,  Halesworth,  Westle- 
ton,  Blythburgh,  and  South  wold.  If  it 
is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  it  was  in  this 
year  (1823)  Yarmouth  was  first  missioned 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  Connexion,  the 
progress  the  cause  had  made  in  the  brief 
space  of  six  months,  as  shown  by  the 
above  facts,  would  form  a  chapter  in 
home-missionary  work  difficult  of  par- 
allel. Of  this  Samuel  Chapman,  it  is 
said  hewas  a  j'oung  man  of  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  had  his  lodging 
with  another  young  man,  one  of  the  new  converts,  by  the  name  of  Dove.  The 
two,  Chapman  and  Dove,  occupied  the  same  bedroom.  One  morning  Mr.  Dove 
was  very  particular  in  combing  and  brushing  his  hair,  which  his  companion 
noticing,  regarded  it  as  a  manifestation  of  pride,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
young  convert,  telling  him  that  if  God  meant  his  hair  to  lie  flat  and  smooth  on 
his  head,  He  would  have  caused  it  to  grow  in  that  form.  Mr.  Dove  was  not, 
however,  inclined  to  submit  to  the  dictum  of  his  companion,  preacher  though 
he  might  be,  and  repelled  the  charge  of  pride,  retorting  on  the  preacher  that  he 
was  more  proud  of  his  broad-brimmed  hat  than  he  was  of  his  hair.      After 
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debating  the  matter  awhile,  friend  Chapman  stated  that  if  he  could  be  convinced 
that  he  was  proud  of  the  width  of  the  verge  of  his  hat,  he  would  consent  to  its 
being  reduced.  The  discussion  was  continued,  with  the  result  that  the  preacher 
acknowledged  the  impeachment,  and  about,  an  inch  was  cut  from  the  verge 
of  his  "broad-brimmer,"  and  the  detached  piece  kept  for  many  years  as 
a  memento  of  the  event. 

Much  of  the  labours  of  the  preachers  was  of  a  missionary  character,  conducted 
for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air.  But  as  a  place  of  worship  was  desirable, 
a  Hayloft  was  hired  on  Hog  Hill,  better  known  now  as  Priory  Plain,  the  site  of 
the  present  Temple.  Conversions  took  place,  and  new  labourers  w^ere  entering 
the  field.  At  the  latter  end  of  1823,  S.  Chapman  was  removed  from  Yarmouth 
to  Colchester,  which  was  also  a  branch  of  the  Norwich  Circuit,  and  J.  Wood  took 
his  place.  About  this  time  Samuel  Huggins  was  converted,  and  at  the  May 
Quarterly  Meeting  (1824)  was  put  on  the  plan  as  an  exhorter.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  itineracy,  but  after  a  period  resigned  the  regular  ministry,  and  settled 
in  Yarmouth.  However  unlike  were  the  circumstances  and  modes  of  procedure 
of  those  days  to  the  present,  there  was  yet  one  point  of  resemblance — -they  had 
not  always  all  the  money  they  required,  for  at  the  latter  part  of  1824  they  could 
not  afford  to  have  the  plan  printed  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  year,  and 
manuscript  copies  had,  therefore,  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Hammond  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1825  Yarmouth  "  felt  its  feet." 
And  the  very  next  plan  after  the  noted  manuscript  one  was  thus  headed, 
■"  Yarmouth  Circuit.  A  plan  of  the  Preachers  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  called 
Ranters."  This  plan  was  dated  from  April  17th  to  July  loth,  1825.  The 
printing  of  this  certainly  not  very  euphemistic  name  on  a  circuit  document  at 
the  present  time  would  doubtless  shock  the  sensibilities  of  most  people,  but  it 
was  not  altogether  so  regarded  earlier  in  the  Connexion's  history,  at  any  rate 
not  in  Yarmouth,  for  on  the  circuit  plan  for  the  first  quarter  of  1835  there  was 
a  hymn,  the  first  verse  of  which  ran  : — 

The  Ranter  ship  is  sailing  yet, 
Her  name's  among  the  heaven-bound  fleet  ; 
They  say  we  are  a  noisy  crew, 
But  that's  not  all,  we  are  happy,  too, 
Sing  glory,  hallelujah. 

But  the  circumstance  which  made  the  year  1825  memorable  was,  that  on 
Sunday,  the  loth  of  April,  there  was  a  conversion,  whether  in  the  Hayloft  or  not 
is  uncertain,  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  resolute,  but  withal  generous,  ungodly 
•men  in  the  town — Robert  Key,  the  Norfolk  Evangelist,  and  it  was  a  conversion 
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of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  completeness  .... 
Once  having  set  his  hand  to  the  gospel  plough,  he  never  looked  back. 
His  own  utterance  in  1853  was,  "For  twenty  years  I  have  never  gone  back 
one  day." 

\ 

A  Grand  Man's  Testimony. 

The  title  of  this  short  section  may  be  vague :  it  is  not  always  that  happy 
titles  suggest  themselves.  However,  I  will  justify  my  heading  by  stating  that 
Mr.  G.  T.  Goodrick,  of  whom  I  speak  elsewhere,  was  a  magnificent  man  in  many 
respects.  I  had  heard  from  his  son,  Mr.  G.  Goodrick,  who  still  lives  in  Yarmouth, 
that  his  father  left  behind  some  interesting  facts  about  early  Primitive 
Methodism,  and  that  they  were  in  possession  of  his  sister,  Miss  E.  Goodrick,  of 
Leeds.  On  applying  to  her  for  a  perusal,  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  to  me,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  carefully  written  Life  of 
Robert  Key  !  And  with  her  permit  I  subtract  a  few  folios  which  bear  upon  the 
subject  in  hand. 

Mr.  Goodrick,  after  giving  a  topographical  and  social  survey  of  the  town  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"In  the  stirring  times  of  that  war  which  concluded  with  Waterloo,  when  every 
seaport  of  the  kingdom  might  be  called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  furnish  men 
and  means  for  carrying  on  that  dreadful  trade,  a  temporary  barracks,  for  the 
most  part  built  of  wood,  had  been  erected  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  Denes 
to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and  for  a  short  time  was  used  for  the  lodgment  ot 
soldiery,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  18 14.  When  the  attention  of  man 
was  directed  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures  these 
barracks,  or  part  of  them,  were  superseded  by  a  wooden  building  fitted  up  as 
a  manufactory  for  the  production  of  crape,  bombazine,  and  light  silk  fabrics  of 
a  similar  kind,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  Factory,  which,  although  it 
furnished  ample  livelihood  to  many  families,  was  then  considered  by  the  towns- 
people to  be  a  hotbed  of  vice,  and  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  by  the  young  of 
either  sex,  a  remnant  of  ignorance  which  time  and  light  have  in  a  measure  swept 
away. 

"This  building  was  in  1821-2  destroyed  by  fire,  but  its  place  was  speedily 
filled  by  a  more  substantial  .  .  .  range  of  rooms  ...  its  towering  chimney 
standing  unique  in  a  landscape  singularly  flat.  Some  skilled  workmen  from 
Norwich  were  engaged  in  the  building  : 

"  Among  them  was  one  whose  name  was  Diver,  a  hearty,  honest,  outspoken,. 
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horny-handed  mechanic.  This  man  had  heard  the  Word  preached  by  the  then 
new  sect  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  albeit,  as  yet  they  had  not  appropriated 
that  name,  but  were  better  known  as  Ranters,  an  opprobrious  epithet  that  has 
now  sunk  into  desuetude,  except  among  the  extreme  vulgar."  Mr.  Goodrick 
continues  :  "  He  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gracious,  and  being  of  like  mind 
with  the  Psalmist  when  he  said,  '  Come  and  hear,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  He 
hath  done  for  my  soul,'  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  preaching  Jesus  to  his 
fellow-workmen,  and  to  as  many  as  would  listen  to  him.  The  day's  work 
done,  standing  upon  a  chair  or  stool  under  the  lee  of  the  Factory  wall,  this 
humble  mechanic,  according  to  his  ability,  took  up  the  old  old  story  of 
the  Cross,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of  God's  own  Temple  persuaded  and 
exhorted.  .  ,  . 

"This  open-air  preaching  was  something  novel,  .  .  .  and  to  witness  this  new 
sight  and  to  hear  this  strange  man,  many  came  together,  and  feeble  as  were  the 
efforts  of  the  workman,  his  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  ;  a  few  believed 
and  joined  themselves  together  .  .  .  and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  forming  themselves  into  a  class  or  society,  and  met  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  Methodism  weekly  in  a  house  in  the  Horn  Row.*  This 
first  class  was  formed  by  Martin  Turnpenny,  the  first  accredited  travelling 
preacher  of  the  Connexion  who  visited  Yarmouth  probably  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1822.  His  first  attempt  at  preaching  he  made  on  the  race-course  at 
the  time  sport  was  going  on.^ 

"  In  this  year  the  pioneers  of  the  Connexion  which  had  been  gathering  its 
strength  in  Staffordshire,  Derby,  and  Nottinghamshire,  were  pushing  eastward 
with  vigorous  strides,  and  Fakenham,  Lynn,  and  Norwich  became  centres  of 
operation  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  although  not  recognised  as  Circuits^  until 
1824.  Their  visit  to  Yarmouth,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
society.  .  .  .  the  names  of  the  best  remembered  (preachers)  were  Kinsley, 
Dawson,  Chapman,  Davies,  Turnpenny,  and  Robinson.     .     .     . 

"  Wangford,  a  village  in  Suffolk  distant  twenty  miles,  Lowestoft  ten  miles, 
and  Beccles  fifteen  miles  from  Yarmouth,  were  visited,  and  churches  founded 
mainly  by  these  'labours  of  love' — the  xvork  of  local  preachers^ 

Further  on  he  states,  "  In  the  early  spring  of  1823  ...  the  first  place 
of  worship  being  a  Hayloft  over  a  stable,  built  partly  over  and  upon  the  old 
town  wall,  in  this  part  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thickness,  this  upper  chamber 
or  loft  was  fitted  up  with  railback  seats  of  the  roughest  description  .  .  . 
a  pulpit,  or  rather  stand,  with  a  book-board  for  the  preacher     ...     its  only 

*   Undoubtedly  Row  6o,  Market  Place. 
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means  of  access  was  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  or  ladder,  running  up  and  outside 
the  stables.  .  .  .  For  situation  the  place  could  never  have  been  a  matter  of 
choice.  .  .  .  The  site  had  many  years  before  been  that  of  a  religious  house 
where  pious  monks  '  white,  black  and  grey,'  had  had  their  rendezvous.  The  stable 
formed  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  a  square;  on  the  north,  south,  and  western 
sides  of  which,  where  probably  the  cloisters  common  to  such  monkish  establish- 
ments once  stood,  low-built  hovels,  dignified  by  the  title  of  'Town-houses 
occupied  this  square.  As  the  inhabitants  of  these  huts  paid  no  rent,  were  most 
of  them  recipients  of  parish  relief,  without  the  will  or  having  no  inducement  to 
labour,  their  pauperism  produced  its  legitimate  results  of  indolence,  rags,  and 
filth,  while  ignorance,  brutality,  and  profanity  held  perpetual  carnival,  with 
scenes  and  sights  the  most  revolting.  .  .  .  As  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
square  to  gain  access  to  the  Hayloft,  the  only  entrance  .  .  .  being  a  passage 
ten  feet  wide  .  .  .  probably  the  unique  gateway  of  the  monastery,  it  fre- 
quently became  a  case  of  'running  the  gauntlet'  to  members  of  the  congregation 
between  a  cross-fire  of  ribald  jests  and  profane  denunciations,  well  calculated  to 
irritate  and  annoy  the  would-be  peaceful  worshippers  of  Jesus." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  Samuel  Atterby's  Tabernacle,  and  remarks  on  the 
second  effort  "  under  the  superintendency  of  John  Smith,  nominally,  but  in 
reality  that  of  Thomas  Swindell,  this  building  was  superseded  by  another  nearly 
twice  as  large." 

Then  follows  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  "  Norfolk  Apostle," 
Robert  Key,  from  which  I  have  culled  a  few  facts  that  may  be  new  to  many 
readers.     I  shall  call  it  : 


More  about    Robert  Key. 

"  His  education  was  of  the  slenderest  description,  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  and  that  imperfectly,  being  the  utmost  extent  of  his  actual  acquirements. 
.  .  .  Rudely  trained,  and  scantily  furnished  with  mental  aliment,  the  grosser 
excitement  of  mere  animal  passions  had  the  ascendency,  and  naturally  fearless 
and  unflinching  from  pain,  he  became  a  leader  and  tyrant  over  his  youthful 
companions,  literally  fighting  his  way  up  to  the  unenviable  position.  Nor  did 
he  always  escape  with  impunity  the  consequences  of  his  boyish  rashness :  the 
scar  upon  his  cheek  which  disfigured  him  in  after  years  was  occasioned  by 
a  kick  from  a  donkey  .  .  .  upon  which  he  and  others  displayed  their  powers 
of  tormenting  .  .  .  (receiving)  a  kick  which  speedily  laid  him  sprawling  on 
mother  earth,  bathed    in   blood,  and    a    marked  man  for  life."      Then  follows 
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a  description  of  a  coalheaver's  life  that  Key  pursued  as  he  advanced  into  man- 
hood. 

"  Possessed  of  great  physical  strength  and  indomitable  courage,  the  natural 
depravity  of  his  nature  manifested  itself  in  acts  of  violence  and  brutality  .  .  • 
he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  and  champion  of  the  ring  .  .  .  Stron"- 
men  would  go  out  of  their  way  rather  than  risk  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  to  meet 
him  in  an  evil  mood  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  one."  From  this  wild  reckless 
method  of  living  he  found  it  hard  to  conquer  the  old  spirit,  and  sometimes  "  his 
best  friends  found  it  necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
his  manners."  Next  follows  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  the  man's  fine  personality, 
and  discusses  how  he  went  to  the  old  Hayloft. 

"  His  appearance  among  the  worshippers  in  their  humble  Temple  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  many,  especially  those  who  knew  him  or  had  heard  his  character,  not 
that  he  had  been  a  persecutor  .  .  .  Some  regarded  him  as  one  sent  by  Satan 
purposely  to  do  mischief;  but  he  came  to  hear  the  Word,  and  his  heart  was 
opened,  not  under  one  particular  sermon  or  by  one  particular  preacher,  but 
gradually  the  truth  compassed  him  about,  took  the  strong  man,  bound  him,  and 
brought  him  captive  to  the  Saviour's  feet  .  .  .  and  he  outwardly  joined  the 
Church  on  Easter  Sunday,  1823,  an  enrolment  in  the  sacramental  host  of  God's 
elect,  which  at  the  time  was  regarded  as  no  unusual  occurrence." 

Key  had  up-hill  work  in  preaching  at  first ;  Mr.  Goodrick  says  he  could  not 
put  six  sentences  together  at  the  start :  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  officialism 
must  have  somewhat  palled  upon  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, — as 
w-hen  on  one  occasion  : 

" in   the   formal   proceedings  of  an  official   meeting  of  his  circuit  it  was 

resolved  — 

"  That  the  preachers  shall  not  wear  capes  to  their  great  coats,  they  shall 
not  put  blacking  on  their  shoes,  and  they  shall  not  drink  out  of  glasses  at 
dinner,  but  use  the  earthenware  mugs  for  that  purpose." 

"  And  (continues  Mr.  Goodrick)  this  was  done  to  preserve  simplicity,  and 
prevent  the  inroads  of  pride ;  we  suppose  for  the  same  reason  they  took  exceed- 
ing care  that  the  preachers  had  not  too  high  a  salary"  (!) 

Key  was  married  before  his  conversion  ;  she,  his  wife,  was  "  like  himself, 
a  stranger  to  God,  and  of  the  same  caste  in  society,  but  having  been  made 
a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God,  became  to  him  a  real  helpmate,  and  in  those 
days,  when  female  preachers  were  a  host  in  the  Connexion,  she  frequently 
occupied  the  pulpit,  or  even  the  chair  in  an  open-air  service  with  acceptability 
and  profit  to  the  hearers." 
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Referring  to  the  incident  when  Robert  Key  in  company  with  John  Bitten 
were  journeying,  footsore  and  hungry  at  night,  from  a  village  sixteen  miles  off, 
how  they  stumbled  over  a  handkerchief  containing  loaves  of  bread,  Mr.  Good- 
rick  says : — 

"Who  lost  it,  left  it,  placed  it  there,  we  know  not;  we  do  not  believe 
a  special  miracle  was  wrought  to  supply  the  need  of  the  hour,  neither  did 
they,  but  they  did  believe  in  a  special  providence  which  was  exercised  in 
their  case  to  feed  their  bodies,  and  enable  them  to  pursue  their  journey  praising 
and  blessing  God." 


Chapter  IV. 


MORE    "PRIMITIVE"    lilSTORY. 


(THE    CAUSE    EXPANDING). 


HERE  are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations  which,  casually  glanced 
at,  seem  almost  to  have  escaped  preservation  in  the  "popular" 
memory ;  and  the  historian  who  may  have  faithfully  recorded  these 
data  appears  even  to  have  written  them  with  a  finer  pen  than  that 
used  to  chronicle  a  national  disaster,  or  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms — events  that 
seem  to  "  mark  time."  Yet  mayhap  those  very  years  were  fruitful  in  inventions, 
progress,  and  civilization,  that  made  for  the  betterment  of  the  whole  world. 
Just  as  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  so,  in  our  local  Church-life,  was  that 
period  covering  the  years  when  the  first  Tabernacle  served  our  people  as  a  place 
of  worship.  There  was  no  big  outside  event,  save  the  episode  chronicled  in 
Chapter  VI. 

But  the  work  went  on  steadily,  our  numbers  growing.      We  were  served  by 

faithful    ministers,   among  whom    may   be    mentioned   George   Tetley,  Richard 

Howchin,  John  Smith,  VV.  Wainwright,  James  Garner,"'  and  Thomas  Swindell. 

Beyond   what  "  memories "   are  left  of  these  godly  men,   little   satisfactory 

information  comes  to  us  of  the  general   Church-work.      The   old    Tabernacle 


*  Not  the  well-known  James  Garner,   Ijrotlier  of  John  and  William. 
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itself,  before  the  enlargement,  is  even  less  remembered  than  the  Hayloft  it 
supplanted.  Church-life  appeared  deep  and  sincere,  and  notwithstanding 
financial  vicissitudes  once  and  again  relieved  the  "monotony"  so  to  speak, 
membership  increased,  or  why  the  need  of  larger  premises  ?  Class  meetings 
were  big  and  plentiful,  cottage  meetings  were  conducted  in  various  corners  of 
the  town,  and  the  long  line  of  outposts  in  the  country  villages,  as  marked  on  the 
plans  in  the  forties,  gave  our  equally  long  list  of  locals  plenty  of  appointments. 
It  goes  without  saying,  although  it  ought  not  so  to  be,  prosperity  or  declension 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  stationed  ministry.  If  you  are 
blessed  with  holy-living  men  who  combine  hard  work  with  undoubted  piety,  the 
work  goes  ahead,  more  especially  if  they  possess  the  happy  knack  of  making 
every  one  around  them  work   away  also. 

The  First  Tabernaclf.. 

Much  inquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  no  sketch  or  design  of  the  First 
Tabernacle  that  supplanted  the  Hayloft  exists.  Nor  has  it  been  made 
sufficiently  clear  to  my  mind  what  the  old  place  was  like.  It  has  been  stated 
to  have  been  a  small,  meagre,  stuffy  place  ;  and  a  rough  measurement  follows  in 
Mr.  Swindell's  account  of  it. 

The  back  of  the  chapel  was  built  on  the  old  Town  Wall,  the  gallery 
extending  on  three  sides  around  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  pulpit, 
situated  where  the  clock  now  stands,  was  like  a  tub,  and  fixed  in  the  wall.  The 
arched  recesses  in  the  wall  were  "  family  pews,"  but  in  the  Second  Tabernacle 
were  left  open  and  stood  behind  the  pulpit,  this  necessary  preaching  "station" 
having  been  reversed  in  its  position  :  and  in  my  younger  time  were  used  for 
stowing  the  children  during  service-time. 

Mr.  Paston  says  he  can  well  remember  the  "  great "  John  Smith  as  he  stood  up 
in  that  pulpit,  although  he  was  in  feeble  health ;  his  words  were  great  with 
power.  "  I  have  some  of  the  sermons  that  he  preached,  from  RusseWs  Seven 
Sermons.  The  texts  were  '  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  ; '  '  There  shall  be  time 
no  longer ; '  '  They  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'  " 

"  He  was  what  was  called  a  black  preacher, — and  from  these  wonderful  texts 
and  subjects  he  made  our  hair  often  stand  on  end.  That  old  Tabernacle  on 
a  Sunday  night,  after  the  preaching  service,  was  a  scene  to  behold,  compared 
with  which  a  Salvation  Army  '  do '  is  nothing.  Men  and  women  fell  under  the 
preached  word,  and  by  dozens  cried  for  mercy.  And  in  the  prayer  meeting  you 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  loudest,  the  rejoicing  over  pardoned  penitents  or 
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the  cries  of  the  other  penitents  seeking  pardon :  multitudes  were  savingly- 
converted  to  God." 

"  The  great  increase  of  converts  during  the  ministry  of  the  Revs.  J.  Smith 
and  T.  Swindell  resulted  in  the  taking  down  of  the  first,  and  the  building  of 
the  second  more  spacious  Tabernacle." 

Mr.  Paston  refers  to  an  incident  where  the  chapel-keeper,  a  Mr.  Julier,  said 
he  saw  a  ghost  one  day  as  he  was  cleaning  the  first  Tabernacle  :  it  stood  up  in 
the  side  gallery  all  in  white,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  "  All  is  mine !  All  is 
mine  ! "  and  vanished. 


THE   YARMOUTH    PLEASURE   CAR. 
[How  the  old  folks  went  to  Church.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  some  wag  was  having  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  old  man. 
It  was  circulated  in  the  Silk  Factory  and  generally  in  the  town  that  the 
Tabernacle  was  haunted  ;  and  most  of  the  people  being  given  to  superstitious 
ideas  about  ghosts  believed  it  ;  and  this  instead  of  decreasing  tended  to  increase 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  the  building. 


"ENLARGING   OUR   BORDERS." 
Swindell  the  First,  Active. 
In  the  April  number  of  the  "  Primitive  Methodist  Magazine"  for  1850  appears 
a   communication    from    the    late    Thomas    Swindell,    who    was    stationed   at 

Yarmouth  at  the  time.     It  is  headed 

D 
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"Preparatory  Beggings  for  an  Enlargement  of  our  Yarmouth 
Chapel,"  and  commences,  "  Dear  Editor,  last  July*  a  public  meeting  was 
convened  in  our  chapel  at  Yarmouth,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
hearers  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  sanctuary  in  which  they  were  assembled 
With  the  project  they  acquiesced  ;  some  donations  were  then  promised  .  .  , 
a  committee  was  organised.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
the  committee  established  monthly  meetings,  to  receive  instalments  and 
contributions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  success  of  the  canvassers  for  aid  whc^ 
had  been  planned  to  visit  every  district  of  the  town." 

January  15th  was  chosen  as  the  day  when  all  outstanding  sums  should  be 
received.  Two  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  a  tea, — the  "  Primitive  "  way 
always  of  inaugurating  a  move  or  celebrating  its  consummation.  "  A  public 
meeting  was  held,  which,  for  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose,  surpassed  any  that 
I  ever  witnessed.  Each  seemed  to  vie  with  his  neighbour  in  liberality,  and 
hence  notes,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  valuable  books  were  poured  into  the  Lord's 
treasury."     The  following  are  some  items  mentioned  : — 

Proceeds  of  the  Tea 

Collecting  Cards  and  a  Book... 

Donations  ... 

Promised  "by  the  lime  the  Roof  .should  be  raised' 

Previously  raised 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

12 

0 

6 

10 

0 

47 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

57 

18 

0 

Total       ...  ^{^240 


The  following  paragraph  is  worth  insertion  : — 

"  Encouraged  by  such  liberality,  and  pressed  by  an  overflowing  congregation,, 
the  trustees  have  resolved  to  commence  operations  as  early  as  convenient, 
regulating  the  enlargement  by  the  fund  that  shall  be  at  their  disposal,  so  that 
there  may  be  as  little  debt  as  possible  added  to  that  already  on  the  premises. 
The  trustees  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  £2)$  having  been  paid  off 
the  trust  debt  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
revenue."  Yet  one  more  note :  "  The  unanimity  and  generosity  ...  is 
a  great  cause  for  rejoicing  ;  but  there  is  another,  a  higher  cause  of  joy,  namely — 
the  progress  of  the  converting  ivork.  .  .  .  Three  new  classes  have  been 
raised,  containing  together  about  fifty  members,  some  of  whom  were  among  the 
most  depraved  and  abandoned  characters  sin  ever  produced  in  our  town.'' 
John  Smith  was  superintendent  minister  at  this  time  :  and  the  motto  on  the 

*  The  Revs.   Webster,  Shonen,  and  Swindell,  were  stationed  here  at  this  time. 
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top  of  the  plan  for  January-February  and  March-April  was  "  /;/  necessary  things,, 
unity, — in  non-essentials,  liberty — in  all  tilings,  charity."  A  most  appropriate 
motto,  indeed,  for  the  work  in  hand. 


The  "Tabernacle"  Enlarged. 

Under  the  prosaic  title  of  "  ENLARGEMENT  AND  Re-opening  of  Great 
Yarmouth  Chapel  "  the  Rev.  T.  Swindell  wrote  again  to  the  "  Magazine  " 
of  November,  1 850,  on  the  progress  of  the  Yarmouth  cause.  Most  of  this  article  is 
worthy  of  insertion,  as  it  describes  the  town  in  brief  at  this  period,  and  touches 
on  the  progress  of  the  Primitives. 

"  Great  Yarmouth  ...  is  a  seaport  of  ancient  date.  .  .  .  Its 
population  numbers  about  thirty  thousand,  for  whose  religious  accommodation 
it  has  three  churches,  nine  dissenting  chapels,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  preaching  stations.*  To  this  populous  town  the  willing 
feet  of  our  devoted  missionaries  were  directed  in  the  year  1823  {f  1822),  a  period 
distinguished  for  our  connexional  zeal  and  success.  For  a  time  our  friends 
regularly  conducted  their  services  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  the  variations  of 
the  weather.  .  .  .  They  delivered  their  message  of  Salvation  in  words  that 
burned  with  hallowed  fire,  and  the  hearts  of  many  transgressors  were  melted. 
Ultimately,  a  few  humble  individuals,  among  whom  were  several  females,  hired 
a  large  Hayloft  and  fitted  it  up  for  public  worship.  .  .  .  But  this  place  soon 
became  too  strait  to  accommodate  the  congregation  that  felt  disposed  to  worship 
statedly  within  its  unpolished  walls  ;  and  in  1829,  under  the  judicious  and 
diligent  superintendency  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Atterby,  the  entire  premises 
were  purchased  and  converted  into  a  chapel, 

57  feet  long, 
28  feet  wide, 
16  feet  high, 

galleried  on  three  sides.  The  exterior  of  this  house  of  prayer,  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons — (How  did  they  manage  it?),  was  very 
much   inferior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  edifices.     .     .     .     Hundreds  were 

*To-clay,    1902,   these  "places"  are  as  follow  :- 
Churches 

Church  Missions    ... 
Baptists 
Congregational 
Salvation  Army       .... 

Total  =  34  [not  including  Gorleston]. 

The  population  to-day  is  over  50,000. 

D    2 


9 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

I 

Wesleyan    ... 

2 

4 

Primitive  Methodist 

2 

Unitarians  ... 

I 

3 

Roman  Catholics... 

I 

Sundry  Missions,  &c. 

6 

2 
I 

Methodist  Free  Church... 

I 

Countess  of  Huntingdon's 

I 
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converted  in  it,  and  an  influence  was  thereby  exerted  on  the  morality  of  the 
town  that  secured  our  infant  society  a  high  position  in  public  esteem.  Hence 
many  who  did  not  altogether  approve  of  our  lively  worship,  readily  acknowledged 
our  adaptation  for  extensive  usefulness,  and  heartily  bade  us  "  God  speed."  .  . 
And  God  did  speed  us.  Our  society  .  .  .  increased  to  overflowing ;  so  that 
the  cry  was  heard,  "  Give  us  room  that  we  may  dwell."  The  cry  entered  the 
ears  of  the  trustees  ;  they  admitted  its  reasonableness,  and  at  a  public  meeting 
held  on  July  3rd,  1849,  resolutions  were  adopted  to  enlarge  the  chapel  as  soon 
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as  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  to  warrant  the  undertaking.  .  .^  .  On 
the  [17th  of  December,  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough  [David  A.  Gourley,  a  prominent 
Wesleyan,  and  founder  of  the  Wesleyan  Day  Schools].  When  the  tables  had 
been  removed,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  his  Right  Worshipful  in  the  chair,  who 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  various  creeds  and  politics,  some 
of  whom  delivered  addresses  replete  with  kind  feeling.  .  .  .  On  January 
15th,  1850,  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  our  own  chapel,  the  profits  and  proceeds 
(are  already  stated).     .     .     .     On  March  20th  the  several  departments  of  the 
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work  were  let  by  contract.  ...  On  April  30th  the  work  was  commenced. 
.  .  .  Collectors  were  running  in  all  directions  both  in  town  and  country  ; 
plants,  fruits,  and  even  herrings  were  begged — indeed  everything  was  sought 
and  nothing  refused  that  could  be  turned  into  money.  [It  is  related  that  Mr. 
Swindell  having  had  a  barrel  of  herrings  given  him  for  the  cause,  immediately 
took  a  basket  and  started  out  to  sell  them  !].  In  the  midst  of  these  various 
beggings,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Goodrick,  a  sewing  society  was  formed, 
which  meets  every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  on  every  alternate  Monday 
afternoon.  In  connection  with  the  above  society  a  bazaar  was  established, 
to  which  liberal  contributions  were  made  of  things  useful,  fanciful,  and 
ornamental.  ...  In  this  way  we  proceeded  until  the  top-stone  was  brought 
on  the  enlarged  house,  and  its  doors  thrown  open." 
The  following  dimensions  are  next  given  : — 

Length  57  feet, 
Width    52     „ 
Height  25     „ 

Galleried  all  round,  having  also  two  class-rooms,  and  a  preacher's  vestry. 

"The  Re-opening  Services  were  held  on  the  5th,  8th,  12th,  and  15th  ot 
September :  and  the  officiating  ministers  present  were  the  Revs.  R.  Key,  of 
Norwich,  T.  Rowland  (Wesleyan),  of  Yarmouth,  T.  Lowe,  of  Rockland,  and 
Mr.  F,  Smith,  of  Keighley.  The  Chapel,  which  will  hold  one  thousand  four 
hundred  persons,  was  crowded,  and  several  sinners  professed  to  find  salvation 
through  Christ.     Praise  the  Lord." 

-Next  follows  the  account  of  a  function  of  which  I  have  often  been  reminded 
by  one  and  another. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday  9th,  a  tea-meeting  was  held  on  the  piece  of 
ground  in  front  of  the  Children's  Hospital  School ;  seven  marquees  were  erected 
so  as  to  form  one  spacious  booth,  in  which  one  thousand  one  hundred  persons 
sat  down  to  tea,  provided  gratuitously  by  private  individuals,  but  for  which  the 
visitors  paid  one  shilling  each.  The  tables  and  trays  were  numbered,  the  ground 
covered  with  mats  lent  by  R.  Hammond,  Esq.,  and  the  regulations  printed,  and 
thus  the  utmost  order  was  observed,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  manager,  Mr.  G.  T- 
Goodrick.  The  sight  was  splendid  beyond  my  ability  to  describe  :  and  the 
proceeds  ;i^55.     After  tea  J.  Jackson,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  having 

congratulated  the  Society he  presented  a  note  from  the 

Mayor,  expressing  his  regret  that  indisposition  prevented  his  attending. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Revs.  F.  Webster,  W.  Wainwright, 
R.  Key,  F.  Smith,  and  T.  Swindell;  also  by  Messrs.  Rose,  Burrell,  Goodrick,  and 
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Neave.  The  Schoolroom  ["  Old  "  Schoolroom]  has  been  proportionately  enlarged 
with  the  Chapel,  and  the  cost  of  both  enlargements  is  ;^75o.  Towards  this  we 
have  received — 


By  Tea  Meetings 

Sewing  Society,  per  Bazaar 

Collecting  Cards 

Sabbath  Scholars'  Offering 

Donations  ... 

Re-opening  Collections 

Promises  of  money  yet  to  come  in 


Leaving  a  deficiency  of  ;^3i6  14s.,  which  it  is  intended  to  dispose  of  in 
shares,  and  obtain  on  promissory  notes.  And  now,  what  shall  we  say  ?  for  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  grateful  emotion.     Thanks !     Many  thanks  to  the  Borough 


£ 

s. 

d. 

79 

5 

5 

...   30 

0 

0 

27 

5 

3 

2 

13 

6i 

...  214 

15 

5 

40 

9 

10^ 

...   38 

16 

0 

£aiz 

6 

0 

THE   SECOND   TABERNACLE. 
[.\s  it  appeared  from  1855  to  1874.] 


Lands  Committee  for  relinquishing  their  intention  to  build  in  front  of  the 
Chapel ;  to  the  trustees  of  the  different  chapels  we  occupied  during  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  own  ;  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  School  for  the  use  of  their 
commodious  room  for  our  Sunday  scholars  ;    to  the  Charity  Trustees  for  the 
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ground  on  which  the  tea-meeting  was  held,  and  to  all  our  benefactors,  many  of 
whom  must  have  denied  themselves  of  some  personal  comfort  to  subscribe  as 
they  have  in  the  present  instance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee, 

Thomas  Swindell. 
October  2nd,   1850. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  this  Tabernacle  appears  in  Chapter  VII. 


Our   Sunday  School. 

Elsewhere  there  will  be  found  references  to  the  Sunday  school  connected 
with  the  Priory  Plain  Society.  Primitive  Methodism  early  understood  the 
extreme  importance  of  training  the  young  and  nurturing  them  in  the  ways  of 
religion,  and  after  our  own  particular  methods.  One  of  the  earliest  remarks 
I  ever  remember  made  in  a  public  meeting  was  in  an  address  on  Sunday  school 
work  :  the  speaker  referring  to  a  celebrated  Cardinal,  said  : — 

"  Give  me  the  children  ;  you  may  do  what  you  like  with  the  old  folks." 
Whether  these  were  the  actual  words  of  that  great  man  I  must  leave,  but  their 
purport  was  plain.  And  to-day  we  grasp  the  idea  more  fully  than  ever,  and 
are  shepherding  the  rising  generation.  The  school  passed  through  various 
vicissitudes,  and  was  somewhat  nomadic.  There  were  the  periods  in  the  Garden 
Row,  the  St.  John's  Head  Ro^v,  Gibbs'  Warehouse,  then  the  "  Old  "  Schoolroom  ; 
and  then  after  1855  the  final  move  into  the  "  New  "  Schoolroom.  The  need  of 
a  more  modern  erection  is  keenly  felt  to-day.     The  last  building  cost  about  .^450. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  had  a  grand  old  superintendent  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Todojja  wooden-legged  shoemaker,  who  used  to  stump  to  the  services 
with  his  good  old  wife  who  went  on  crutches.  This  good  old  layman  started 
a  Sunday  school,  in  which  writing  as  well  as  reading  was  taught.  The  old 
desks  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  inkggikts  and  drawers  for  pens,  &c.,  were  not  removed 
until  the  second  Tabernacle  waJ^uHt.  Mr.  Todd  was  the  super  for  many  years, 
and,  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Neave  as  juniOr^ook  the  school  from  the  Old  Room  into  the 
New.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  a  library  was  started  in  1851,  with 
Mr.  R,  Gibbs  as  Librarian  ;  and  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  formation 
■of  a  day  school,  which  became  merged  in  the  l^oard  School  under  Board 
management  when  Board  Schools  were  established.  Foster,  Fmpson,  and 
Wallis  were  consecutively  schoolmasters  :  it  was  under  Wallis  in  the  sixties 
that  the  writer  received  all  his  schooling. 
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Mr.  Todd  met  the  teachers  on  Friday  nights,  and  with  them  went  through 
the  next  Sunday's  lesson,  as  prepared  by  the  Old  Bailey  Sunday  School  Union — 
a  most  commendable  practice.  Todd  was  an  exceedingly  strict  super.  A  rigid 
disciplinarian,  a  great  reader  of  character,  and  determined  to  a  degree  when  he 
thought  he  was  right.  A  good  story  has  been  told  me  from  more  than  one 
source,  of  how  he  once  took  umbrage  at  Rivett's  "Bass  Fiddle,"  and  demanded 
its  removal.  Rivett  protested,  and  Todd,  seconding  his  request  by  an  awkward 
attempt  at  forcible  expulsion,  lost  his  balance,  sending  his  wooden  leg  crash 
through  the  body  of  the  offending  instrument  like  a  brad-awl. 


1 

^^.j^euiS^^ 

"Q^couel  SS             ' 

lT-'':p 

i-.HI^ 

A   BLACKBOARD    LESSON. 


Mr.  Todd  later  in  life  took  charge  of  the  oldest  Nonconformist  Church  in 
Yarmouth,  and  was  pastor  when  he  departed  this  life  to  enter  a  higher  service 
in  Heaven. 

In  1863  Mr.  Robert  Bell  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  with 
Mr.  Neave,  assuming,  on  the  latter's  death  in  1875,  its  full  duties  until  his 
decease  in  the  present  year.  Many  useful  members  of  the  Church,  and  several 
travelling  preachers,  passed  up  through  the  various  classes,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned  George  Bell,  Benjamin  Bell,  Stephen  Todd,  J.  G.  Smith,  Y.  B. 
Paston,  G.  Rudram,  William  Smith,  Charles  Shreeve,  H.  L.  Herod,  and  others. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Yarmouth  Sunday  School  gave  more  travelling  and 
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local  preachers  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  than  any  other  school  in  the 
Connexion  ! 

Nearly  all  these  passed  through  my  father's  Bible  Class,  their  lives  not 
a  little  moulded  by  his  earnest  lessons  and  his  consistent  life  :  and  they  were 
none  the  less  fitted  for  their  work  by  reason  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Old 
Testament  history,  and  his  superb  knowledge  of  Eastern  ways  and  customs.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  was  his  great  delight,  and  to  this  day — at  eighty-four — he  loves 
to  "  mardle  "  over  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Chosen  People.  Had  he  had  the  choice  of 
his  birth-place,  he  had  been  born  a  Hebrew  !  In  the  sixties  he  and  another  devoted 
teacher,  David  Coe,  started  out  canvassing  for  scholars — picking  up  any  little 
ragamuffin  or  stray  urchin  they  could  persuade  to  follow  them.  In  one  year 
they  added  one  hundred  children  to  the  school.  These  boys  were  rough 
diamonds,  and  original  in  their  ways — some  of  them.  One  Sunday  morning 
one  of  their  recruits  introduced  himself  to  his  new  surroundings  by  turning 
St.  Catherine  wheels  all  the  way  up  the  aisle  of  the  school  as  far  as  the 
superintendent's  desk  ! 

In  1890  I  introduced  a  new  feature  in  the  shape  of  "Lightning  Sketching," 
as  an  aid  to  teaching  the  Infant  Department,  which  had  been  separated  from  the 
older  scholars  ;  and  pursued  it  with  undeviating  success.  It  is  not  every  one's 
forte,  perhaps,  to  be  able  to  throw  chalk  cartoons  in  a  few  strokes  on  the 
blackboard,  and  to  talk  and  chalk  at  the  same  time  ;  but  many  a  teacher  can 
draw,  and  might  introduce  simple  diagrams  before  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
and  find  it  a  never  wearisome,  deeply  impressive  method  of  instilling  gospel 
and  moral  truths  into  the  little  ones'  susceptible  minds  and  memories. 

The  Sunday  schools  on  the  circuit  call  for  no  especial  comment  :  they 
have  in  turn  had  their  ups  and  downs,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  are  in 
a  fairly  flourishing  condition. 


Chapter  V. 


SOMETHING   LIKE   A   CIRCUIT. 


(NO   IDLERS   NEED   APPLY.) 

EFERENCE  has  been  made  already  to  the  wide  area  traversed  in 
the  old  days.  Mr.  Hammond  was  quoted  for  a  list  of  widely 
separated  towns  and  villages  comprising  the  Norwich  Circuit : 
"  The  harvest  was  great,  but  the  labourers  were  "  exceeding  "  few." 
But  as  the  cause  prospered,  and  the  toilers  in  the  vineyard  increased,  the 
processes  of  division  and  concentration  made  work  easier,  by  the  cutting  up  of 
large  unwieldy  circuits  into  smaller  ones,  and  the  appointment  of  more  ministers 
to  these  more  limited  spheres.  The  growth  of  the  Connexion  locally  was 
almost  phenomenal. 

The  early  days  of  Nonconformity  were  by  no  means  easy  ones  ;  and  we  did 
not  altogether  enjoy  immunity  from  persecution  and  opposition.  Both  the 
Church,  and  the  men  who  did  not  go  to  Church,  looked  on  the  invading 
"Ranters"  with  no  friendly  eye.  The  squire  and  his  satellites,  and  often  the 
parson,  tried  to  frustrate  our  efforts  ;  but  thanks  to  the  sturdy  endurance  of 
our  early  workers,  they  were  not  the  first  to  tire  of  the  contest.  We  lived 
•down    this    antagonism.       "  Religious     indifference,    stolid    apathy,    degraded 
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ignorance,  brutal  sports,  Sabbath  desecration,  was  the  order  of  the  day,"  says 
Mr.  Hammond  in  an  article  on  Primitive  Methodism  in  Arcady.  One  old 
East  Anglian  told  him  "  Sunday  was  the  usual  day  for  gardening  and  sport,, 
and  no  stranger  could  go  through  many  of  the  villages  without  being  molested 
and  insulted." 

But  our  pioneer  missionaries  boldly  faced  these  difficulties,  ignoring  persecu- 
tion and  violent  abuse.  They  were  men  suited  to  the  times, — often  of  fine 
physique,  daring,  self-reliant,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their 
message  was  plain,  pungent,  untrammelled,  and  unvarnished.  They  dealt  in  no 
subtle  metaphysics,  but  gave  forth  frank,  straightforward  truths  that  pricked  to 
the  heart,  and  brought  men  and  women  to  their  knees.  They  preached  on  the 
village  greens,  by  the  wayside  ;  and  a  sandpit  or  a  farmhouse  kitchen  were  all 
the  same  to  them.  Did  the  village  nabobs  deny  them  land  on  which  to  build 
a  place  of  worship  for  themselves,  they  still  persisted  in  preaching  in  barn  or 
cottage  or  in  the  open-air.  Mr.  Hammond  tells  a  fine  East  Anglian  story 
illustrative  of  this  point : 

"In  the  little  village  of  Barnham,  the  congregation  worshipped  in  cottages  ; 
one  cottage  was  no  use.  The  sacramental  service  had  to  be  held  in  the  sandpit, 
for  one  hundred  members  stood  upon  the  roll-book  of  the  village  Church.  The 
effort  to  secure  a  piece  of  land  had  failed,  although  one  landowner  held  the 
whole,  and  plenty  of  sites  were  suitable  and  available  if  he  had  so  desired. 
Like  the  early  Church,  so  the  Barnham  Church  gave  itself  to  prayer,  when 
suddenly  the  duke — the  landowner — died.  He  went  down  to  see  the  drainers 
on  his  farm,  took  chill  or  i^vo^r,  and  died.  His  successor  was  approached  ;  but 
his  first  question  was  : — 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  prayed  for  the  death  of  my  predecessor  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  old  society  steward,  "we  never  did  that;  but  we  did  pray 
that  the  Lord  would  remove  every  hindrance  out  of  the  way  of  our  having 
a  chapel."  And  fearing  he  might  be  removed,  too,  he  gave  orders  for  his 
steward  to  arrange  for  a  site  for  the  chapel. 

Could  the  history  of  every  little  place  of  worship  in  our  villages  around  be 
told,  it  would  unfold  a  tale  of  self-denial,  struggle,  patient  waiting,  and  persistent 
effort.  And  what  Primitive  Methodism  has  done  for  our  villages  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate.  Said  John  Morley,  when  riding  through  Norfolk,  "  These 
little  chapels  that  I  see  by  the  roadside,  or  standing  in  the  fields,  have  been, 
the  great  educational  centres  for  the  rural  population  of  these  Eastern 
Counties." 

Said  grand  old  Dr.  Jessopp,  a  Norfolk  worthy,  "  What  the  Society  of  Jesus- 
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was  among  the  cultured  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  what  the  Friars  were  to 
the  masses  in  the  towns  during  the  thirteenth,  that  the  Primitive  Methodists  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  amongst  the  East  Anglians." 

And  woman's  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  no 
mean,  inconspicuous  feature.  From  the  very  first  her  warmest  sympathies  have 
been  drawn  forth  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  nursed  the  infant  Saviour, 
ministered  to  His  wants  when  he  was  a-weary  and  an-hungered,  followed  Him  to 
the  tomb,  and  was  the  first  to  welcome  His  resurrection.  She  helped  in  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  to-day,  in  the  villages,  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  those  ambassadors  who  come  out  to  proclaim  the  truth.  The  women 
of  Norfolk  have  opened  their  kitchens  and  their  best  rooms  for  the  preaching 
service  when  the  men  dare  not  outwardly  encourage  our  early  pioneers. 
They  always  toil  hardest  when  funds  are  needed  to-day.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  police  haled  off  our  preachers  to  the  cells  for  preaching  on 
the  quay,  a  band  of  God-fearing  women  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  took  up 
the  service,  carrying  it  through  unmolested.  Some  of  our  most  useful  local 
preachers  in  the  villages  have  been  women. 

It  was  not  long  after  Primitive  Methodism  had  taken  root  in  Yarmouth  that 
it,  figuratively  speaking,  began  to  ripen  its  seed,  which  was  scattered  broadcast 
in  the  villages  around.  No  long  probation  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  a  man  for  preaching  the  Gospel ;  goodness  of  heart  was  a  far  better 
credential  than  readiness  of  speech.  Fine  discourses  were  not  forthcoming,  nor 
were  they  needed  :  in  plain  straightforward  colloquial  language  they  appealed 
at  once  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people.  They  spoke  to  be 
understood. 

Mr.  Hammond  tells  an  incident  of  a  countryman  who  had  not  profited  much 
by  a  profound  and  learned  address. 

"  George,"  said  he  to  a  popular  local,  "  this  gentleman  may  have  said  some 
very  fine  things,  but  we  don't  understand  them  ;  will  you  tell  us  about  them  so 
that  we  can  understand  them  ?  " 

So  into  the  villages  strode  these  sturdy  servants  of  Christ,  often  footsore  and 
weary,  for  the  way  was  often  long ;  on  blistered  and  even  bleeding  feet  did  they 
hobble  to  the  meeting-place,  not  always  to  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
richly  deserved.  Taking  the  message  into  the  villages  to-day  is  a  far  different 
matter  generally,  for  the  means  of  locomotion  are  so  much  more  accessible, 
and  the  distances  to  be  traversed  trifling  as  compared  with  what  they  were  m 
the  early  days.  And  so  village  after  village  was  missioned,  and  small  societies 
formed  ;  and  in  due  time  a  house  of  prayer  erected. 
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Places. 

Miles. 

Date  of 
Missioning. 

Members, 

March, 

1849. 

Members, 

March, 

1879. 

Members, 

March, 

1902. 

Chapels  Built. 

Original 
Cost. 

,1829,  Tabernacle 

700 

Yarmouth,  Priory  Plain 

— 

1824 

186 

2S0 

230 

I  1850,  Enlarged. 
1 1876,  Temple. 

750 

\ 

4,891 

Hemsby 

8 

28 

21 

— 

1852 

82 

Marlham 

lO 

0 

28 

39 

— 

1852 

100 

Thurne 

13 

^  0 

12 

7 

— 

1873 

73 

Catfield 

16 

V2  "^ 
r>oo 

23 

17 

— 

1838 

150 

Upton   ... 

12 

1)  1-" 

35 

26 

— 

1852 

136 

Rollesby           

9 

^ 

18 

27 

— 

ri837 
\i866 

61 
156 

Reedham          

10 

> 

25 

45 

— 

1851 

156 

Belton 

5 

Mar.    1832 

9 

3 

31 

ri859 
\1889 

105 
500 

Flegg  Burgh     ... 

8 

July  1832 

— 

7 

— 

1853 

81 

Limpenhoe 

10 

Dec.  1832 

9 

20 

— 

1878 

264 

Winterton         

9 

Dec.  1832 

17 

76 

— 

/1843 
\1877 

100 
642 

Freethorpe       ...         ... 

9 

Mar.    1833 

23 

54 

•  — 

186S 

241 

Berney  Arms    ...         ?.. 

Z\ 

Mar.   1833 

7 

— 

Publican's  Parlour. 

— 

Halvergate 

7 

Mar.   1833 

17 

68 

— 

1878 

42  s 

South  VValsham 

12 

Mar.   1833 

20 

— 

1S69 

138 

Acle      

9 

Mar.   1833 

— 

18 

— 

("Rented  Place. 
i       18- 

— 

Stokesby           

9 

June  1833 

6 

7 

— 

— 

Runham           

7 

June  1833 

3 

16 

ri869 
\1902 

82 
350 

Heigham 

10 

June  1833 

— 

35 

— 

1863 

137 

Caister 

2| 

June  1833 

13 

29 

26 

(1836 
1 1865 

120 
373 

Repps    ... 

10 

Sept.  1833 

6 

21 

— 

— 

Gorleston,  Beccles  Rd. 

2 

Dec.  1833 

15 

27 

57 

i 

\i868 

387 

Hickling           

15 

April  1834 

14 

70 

— 

1844 

183 

Filby     

6 

June  1834 

II 

7 

fRented  Room. 
\         18- 

z 

Scratby 

4^ 

Dec.  1834 

13 

9 

23 

ri858 
\1894 

85 

427 

Homing 

II 

Nov.  1835 



16 

— 

— 

Great  Ormesby 

5 

Mar.  1836 

— 

19 

21 

r Rented  Chapel. 
\         1897 

531 

Horsey... 

II 

June  1836 

15 

II 

— 

Beighton           

II 

Feb.  1837 

56 

— 

1862 

184 

Somerton 

10 

Mar.  1850 

— 

26 

— 

.1859 

91 

Brad  well           

3 

Sept.  1852 

— 

8 

10 

\1S91 



Yarmouth,  Queen's  Rd. 

— 

Sept.  1868 

— . 

122 

107 

1866 

1,680 

Gorleston,     Nile    Road 

2h 

— 

— 

— 

5 

firon  Mission, 
I          1894 

221 
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The  abbreviated  table  on  the  opposite  page  will  be  interesting.  The  dates 
are  from  the  minute  books,  and  are  authentic.  At  many  places  only  open-air 
work  was  at  first  carried  on,  consequently  it  was  difficult  to  gather  members 
together  into  societies.  Some  of  the  places  had  a  troubled  career,  and  were 
remissioned  since  the  dates  given  in  the  table.  The  number  of  miles  from  the 
missioning  centre,  and  other  items  of  useful  information  are  given.  Comparisons 
from  1849  to  date  are  also  set  forth. 

The  circuit  reached  its  greatest  proportions  in  the  fifties  :  and  facsimiles  of 
the  plans  of  1853  and  1902  have  been  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  this 
chapter,  so  that  they  may  be  compared.  The  former  shows  what  a  busy  time 
our  local  preachers  had  in  walking  to  and  fro  with  the  message  of  salvation. 
Those  were  busy  times  for  busy  men.  A  few  items  of  interest  are  added 
relating  to  the  villages  now  on  the  Yarmouth  circuit,  besides  some  information 
respecting  the  dividing  of  the  original  circuit : 


GREAT  YARMOUTH  CIRCUIT.    « 
PEIMITIVE  METHODIST  PREACHERS'  PLAN.* 

••  TKt  Lord  hatkimu  grntOtingt  far  \u!  u>ka-ei>fv>e<ireglad."—?i\^M  ntxvi  3. 
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Ar/'crvaoH — c  Lollecliuo  (or  tb«  auppnrt  of  the  Minutrj,  •  Socro- 

-    awot,  L  Lorefcut,  T  Tickets,  r  Prorer  Meeting  or  proride, 

*  Prcorher*  lewt  cl«a«.  f  Lieodcra  Meeting,  cc  Chepcl  Food 

C<>nectiofl     AC  Chofol  Aontreraarjr.    M  Mianourj  Meeting. 

lA  Sebogl  AoniTemry.    CM  Comp  Hectiog. 

Gmit  «*d  it'inm^arw  Sth.  C'"»noiirr««.— Uoudrick.  BeQ,  NeoTe, 
BitVMi,  J.  Smith,  R.  IVxld,  klnoD,  Jobuenn,  Megneea,  Tsvlor. 
eo<l  il  Bell.  Jon.  Mr.  Perry,  Cirnil  Simird.  Mr.  Riiben 
Kejt,  Afiaasaorf  Aii-rrmmr,  ill.  Gnxlrick,  &li-&cr<kry 


IDRO  FlejgBaigkCknelwillbeOMiiKl  AtiigjtTlk,ln 

!&«*.**'*'«'•  Mr.  J.  WinkSeld. 

SeliMl  ABnlTenmii«4, 
Tolt,  JulT  lOlh,  by  Mr.  J.  Winkrield 
LswatoR,  Auguit  7ih,  by  kir.  J.  Jickios 

Clitp«I  AnnlTtnuiu. 
Reiruby,  Juli  ITlh,  bt  ]  WinkfieM 
Rolletby.  July  t7lh,  by  W.  W.ini>ri'h> 
lliikling  July  14th.  by  J   Winknelif 
lonaouth,  Joly  3lit,  by  J.  Wiikfield 
ManhukAogut  7tb.  by  W   Wainwright 
C«>lar,  Aogutt  14th,  by  J.  Jickmn 
Upun  Aogoet  14tk.  by  J.  WinkrieM 
CatTiJd.  AoMsl  9>Ib,  by  S  Winkfielil 

HxMiHM,  l&pteiiiber  4tk,  by  J.  Jukioo 

Camp  UwUsp, 
t'Ovntoll,  Joly  :4th,  Noi.  1.  n.  99,  49 
Toft,  Jily  J4t£,  Hn,  4,  10,  II,  S6,  43 
Rollefbj,  Aojm«t  14th,  Hot.  4.  II.  17, 18,  47 
C.tficlcl.  Joly  31st,  Noj  3.  81.  6.  7 
Muirurd,  Aoyust  14th.  Noi  39.  36.  S],  73 
Cuter,  Ajeptcmber  18th,  Koi  7.  94,  43 

■laiiterial  Visiti  to  tli«  SoliMlh 
Mimltnn,  July  Sltt.  by  A.  Adami 
Hale*,  Aoguat  21st,  by  A.  A'lami 
raimoulh,  August  21,  by  J.  Winkfield 
Lnwe»U.ft,  AupAist  7lh,  by  J  Jackwn 
Martham  September  llth,  by  J.  Winkrield 
Keedbaio,  Septetuber  llth.  by  J  Jacksno 
tlaiUiicoe,  (ktober  2nd.  by  J.  Wiukfirld 
Frcethorpe.  October.  9th  by  J   WlnkfielJ 
Upton,  September  23th,  by  J.  Jacksos 

Saoewliig  of  Ticket!  is  Tanaoutk. 
Mr.  Todd's,  Ao;ust  15th.  by  No.  1 
Mr.  Ritton's.  Au/ust  I6lh,  by  No  4 
Prearhers'  Monday  Ni^iht,  August  15th,  by  No.  3 
Mr.  Iteid's,  August  Mih.  by  No.  9 
South  Kn>l,  August  I9ih.  by  No  3 
Mr.  Newman's.  August  17th.  by  No.  3 
Mr.  Nca»eV  August  I7lh.  by  No  I 
Mesi-rs.  Duffit^ld  and  Sesger  s,  August  2llt,  by  No.  I 
Mr.  Goo.lriik'v  Augu.t  2:!r.l,  by  No.  1 
Prearhers'  Friday.  August  26tb   by  No.  3 
Mr.  B-ll's.  Au^o-t  SOtb.  by  No  3 
Mis  Walker's,  August  3Ist. by  No.  3 
Mr*  .Smith's,  Augu.t  Slsl  by  No  4 
Mr  Ood<Urd's.  September  4th.  by  No  3 
PrMchcra*  Monday  Afternoon,  September  Otb,  by  No.  3 

Onarurly  Xoetiiig. 
At  Tarmouth,  September  19th.  to  conmenoe  at  ItalT^poat 
Nine  o'clock  precisely. 
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PLAN   OF  THE  GT.  YARMOUTH  CIRCUIT.  i902. 
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"bWARMING   OF   THE   BeES. 

Yarmouth  Circuit  in  time  became  unwieldy.  The  preaching  stations  were 
numerous,  and  the  journeys  far  ;  and,  Hke  the  turning  out  of  fresh  swarms  from 
the  old  hive,  so,  as  soon  as  likely  centres  were  found  desirable  and  feasible,  and 
a  detachment  from  the  old  centre  imperious,  Lowestoft  formed  the  centre  of  her 
own  colony,  then  Acle,  and  then  Martham. 

Lowestoft. — The  Rev.  F.  Clulow  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following 
on  request : — 

"From  the  Books  which  have  been  preserved,  I  find  in  March  22,  1869,  the 
following  minute : — 

'That. this  Meeting  request  the  Adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting  to  recognise  the 
Lowestoft  part  of  the  Circuit  as  a  Branch,  and  that  the  heading  on  the  plan 
be  Lowestoft  Branch.' 

"In  March  7th,  1870,  at  the  Branch  Quarterly  Meeting  the  following 
occurs : — 

*  That  we  earnestly  request  to  be  made  a  Circuit  with  one  married,  and  one  single 
preacher,  and  request  our  Yarmouth  friends  to  help  us.' 

"On   March  31st,  1870,  the  Special  Station  Committee  passed: — 

'That  we  gratefully  accept  the  General  Committee's  sanction  to  our  application 
to  become  an  independent  Circuit.' " 

The  May  plan,  1870,  has  attached  below  the  Yarmouth  Circuit  a  separate 
heading  announcing  LowESTOFT  CIRCUIT  with  fifteen  preaching  stations, 
viz. :  Lowestoft  Beach,  Hervey  Street,  and  Mill  Road,  Hales,  Haddiscoe, 
Toft,  Burgh  St.  Peter,  Carlton,  Norton,  Oulton,  Gisleham,  Corton,  Mutford, 
Kessingland,  Blundeston.  There  are  noted  also  one  travelling  preacher,  twenty 
Lowestoft  locals,  and  forty-six  auxiliaries, — most  of  them  Yarmouth  local 
preachers.  In  the  July  plan  of  1902,  twelve  preaching  stations  are  given,  three 
in  Lowestoft  itself,  and  seventy-six  names  are  given  as  locals, 

The  ACLE  and  Martham  Circuits  were  formed,  "born,"  as  the  Rev.  N. 
Brown,  of  Acle,  puts  it,  at  the  Conference  of  1883,  held  in  South  Shields. 

ACLE  has  twelve  preaching  places,  viz. : — Acle,  Upton,  Reedham,  Limpenhoe, 
Freethorpe,  Halvergate,  Beighton,  Stokesby,  South  Walsham,  Panxworth, 
Clippesby,  Hassingham.     There  are  eighty-three  names  on  the  Preacher's  Roll. 

Martham  has  thirteen  preaching  stations,  viz.  : — Martham,  Hemsby 
Thurne,   Catfield,  Rollesty,   Winterton,  Repps,   Hickling,    Horsey,    Somerton, 
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Heigham,    Flegg    Burgh,    Horning.      There    are    eighty-nine    names    on    the 
Preacher's  Roll. 

To  give  an  extended  and  detailed  history  of  all  the  villages  originally 
missioned  from  Yarmouth,  and  which  until  the  division  of  the  central  circuit 
were  on  the  local  plan,  would  be  a  big  task,  and  as  things  exist  to-day,  would  be 
somewhat  beside  the  mark.  Therefore  the  few  notes  that  follow  in  this  chapter 
will  but  briefly  touch  even  those  villages  that  now  constitute  our  circuit,  seeing 
that  our  sketch  chiefly  relates  to  the  central  town — the  mother-town  as  it 
may  be  called. 

Great  Yarmouth  Circuit. 

Temple. — The  earlier  history  of  the  Priory  Plain  Society  has  been  given  at 
some  length,  and  to  what  remains  to  be  said  a  special  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

Queen's  Road. — Our  membership  had  so  increased  by  adherents  from  the 
south  part  of  the  town  that  in  1 866,  for  their  better  convenience,  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a  chapel  on  a  vacant  piece  of  sandy  ground  on  Queen's  Road.  Open 
air  services  had  for  a  long  time  been  held  hereabouts  ;  and  as  early  as  July^ 
185 1,  some  "suspicion  of  probable  developments"  obtained  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  when  the  following  minute  was  passed  : — 

"  That  —  Bacon's  house  at  the  South  End  be  allowed  and  recognised  as  a  proper 
place  for  prayer  meetings." 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular  efibrt  made  for  a  considerable  period 
until,  as  we  further  read  in  the  minute  book,  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

April,  1866  (619).  "That  Brothers  Meadows  and  Jackson  wait  on  Mr.  Clowes 
about  conveyance  of  the  land  on  Queen's  Road  as  soon  as  the  Trustees 
are  named."     [The  names  follow  in  the  next  minute.] 

And  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  a  tea  meeting  should  be  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  South  End  chapel,  a  very  usual  preliminary  of  our 
Primitive  friends  when  setting"  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  shortly  after  this 
date  the  singers  gave  a  sacred  concert  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Paston  instituted  a  singing  class  for  the  chapel  itself. 

Some  opposition  was  offered  by  the  tenant  of  a  neighbouring  house,  who 
strongly  objected  to  our  erecting  a  chapel  there,  a  difficulty,  however,  overcome 
by  Mr.  George  Baker  (J. P.),  who  bought  the  intervening  lot  and  built  a  house 
thereon  in  which  he  lived  himself,  settling  the  difficulty  in  a  diplomatic  manner 
once  and   for  all.     The  chapel  site  cost  ;^I50,  and   accommodation  is  made 
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for  750  persons.  The  foundation  stone  laying  services  took  place  on  Thursday, 
May  1 6th,  1867.  There  was  a  big  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  Circuit  and  the 
town,  the  roadway  being  densely  packed.  As  a  boy  I  remember  climbing  the 
railings  of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum  to  get  a  good  "  sight."  After  the  singing 
of  a  hymn  the  Rev.  G.  Seaman  offered  prayer ;  and  Robert  Key  preached  from 
Isaiah  xxviii.  verses  16-17,  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  foundation  stone,  a  tried  stone,"  &c.  The  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Riches,  of  Catfield,  under  it  being  deposited  a  bottle  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Norfolk  News  and  the  Yarmouth  Independent,  circuit  plan,  coins,  &c.  The  Rev. 
H.  Gunns  gave  a  stirring  address.  The  tea,  which  followed,  and  other  sources 
of  income  realised  £\T^  2s.  gd. 

The  opening  services  took  place  on  September  26th,  1867,  when  the  Rev.  H. 
Gunns  preached  from  Haggai  ii.  verse  9,  "  The  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall 
exceed  the  glory  of  the  former."  The  collection  amounted  to  £\2.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  Capt.  H.  J.  M'Culloch,  of  York,  conducted  services  morning 
and  evening  ;  the  Rev.  Danzy  Sheen  preaching  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  Monday 
a  tea  was  provided  in  the  Temple  schoolroom  at  which  400  sat  down.  And  in 
the  evening  Capt.  M'Culloch,  Mr.  W.  R.  Riches,  and  the  Revs.  G.  Bailey,  W. 
Tritton,  and  Danzy  Sheen  took  part  in  the  service. 

Thus  quietly  on  its  uneventful  way  was  the  Queen's  Road  Society  started,  to 
the  joy  of  our  South-end  friends,  who  since  have  had  their  share  of  ups  and  downs 
in  common  with  kindred  communities. 

One  other  "  event "  remains  to  be  recorded,  viz.,  the  gift  of  an  organ,  referring 
to  which  a  minute  was  made  : — 

"That  the  Conference  be  asked  to  record  its  thanks  to  Mr.  George  Baker  for  his 
munificent  gift  of  an  Organ,  value  ^130,  to  Queen's  Road  Chapel,  Yarmouth." 

Amongst  the  names  of  worthy  workers  in  that  vineyard  may  be  mentioned 
Henry  George,  —  Woodhouse,  "  Glory "  Watts,  J.  B.  Bullman,  G.  Myhil, 
G.  Bensley,  P.  Trett,  A.  McQueen,  A.  Browne,  and  many  others. 

A    FEW    STATISTICS. 
The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Circuit 
rendered  on  December  31st,  1901  : — 


Membership  of  Circuit 

-         556 

Travelling  Preachers    ... 

3 

Local  Preachers 

44 

Class  Leaders 

21 

Connexional  Chapels    ... 

II 

Tibeis. 

Population, 

231 1 

[O7J 

45,000 

23 

250 

26 

1,000 

57 

4, COO 

31 

460 

16 

300 

21 

500 

23 

500 

10 

300 

5 

400 
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Temple  Membersliip    ... 

Queen's  Road 

Scratby 

Caister 

Goriest  on 

]>elton 

Runham 

Ormesl>y 

Filhy 

Bradwell 

South  Gorleston 

There  were  11  Schools  :     984  Scholars  :     130  Teachers. 

OUR   PRESENT   CIRCUIT. 

Gorleston. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Gorleston,  from 
a  Methodist  point  of  view,  was  anything  but  a  model  suburb  of  Yarmouth. 
It  was  described  in  1797  as  "a  village  two  miles  from  Yarmouth,  and  as 
dark  a  place  at  that  time  as  perhaps  any  under  heaven.  It  contained  about 
2,000  souls,  chiefly  sailors,  and  such  as  were  in  different  ways  connected  with 
a  seafaring  life.  The  local  preachers  had  preached  here  occasionally,  but  their 
assemblies  had  been  small,  and  persecution  ran  high." 

The  population  of  Gorleston  numbers  to-day  some  5,000  persons.  What 
all  these  find  to  do,  since  the  fishing  and  shipping  interest  has  dwindled  down 
to  such  trifling  dimensions,  remains  a  mystery  ;  but,  religiously,  no  place  is 
better  provided  for,  for  places  of  worship  dot  the  "  village  ; "  and,  fortunately 
for  the  people.  Nonconformity  provides  room  in  plenty  for  those  who  do  not 
care  for,  or  are  not  profited  by,  going  to  church. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  done  beside  occasional  missioning  before 
1833,  when  Gorleston  first  appears  on  the  plan.  There  were  fifteen  members 
in  1849,  twenty-seven  in  1879,  and  to-day  we  have  a  membership  of  fifty-seven. 

The  cause  at  Gorleston  had  not  a  few  ups  and  downs,  and  not  a  few  ebbs 
and  flows  before  we  obtained  a  solid  and  permanent  footing  there.  A  family 
by  name  of  Edmonds,  and  another  named  Masters,  stuck  to  the  place  through 
all  its  vicissitudes  ;  and  their  tenacity  deserves  remembrance. 

The  old  chapel  in  Burnt  Lane  was  stuck  in  as  odd  a  situation,  among 
tumble-down  tenements,  as  could  well  be  found  in  Gorleston  ;  and  when  found 
was  by  no  means  inviting  outside,  nor  was  it  anything  like  a  palace  in  the 
interior.  The  diamond-shaped  window-panes,  set  in  lead,  were  fitted  into 
pointed  arch  frames — grotesquely  Gothic,  in  fact.  One  most  peculiar  feature 
of  the  place  was  that  it  was  all  gallery,  four  ways,  with  a  deep  pit,  without 
sitting  accommodation   in   the  centre.      They  called  it  the  "  sand-pit ; "    and 
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under  the  galleries,  which  were  used  as  places  of  residence  for  poor  people, 
were  spacious  rooms  boarded  off  from  the  pit,  into  which  they  opened,  and 
from  which  the  galleries  were  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  stairs.  The  galleries 
were  perched  high,  the  ceiling  was  very  low,  and  the  light  exceeding  dim. 
It  was  a  most  trying  place  in  which  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  service  on 
a  hot  Sunday  afcernoon  ;  and  on  many  a  Sunday  more  than  half  the 
congregation  sometimes  collapsed,  and  some  would  temporarily  enliven  the 
proceedings  with  a  hearty  snore.  He  was  a  lively  preacher  who  could  keep 
the  folks  awake. 

Just  outside  the  sand-pit  sanctuary  stood  a  pig-sty,  the  tenants  of  which 
would  sometimes  sing  when  the  congregation  did  not.  My  stepmother,  always 
alert  to  teach  me  some  moral  truth,  once  told  me  I  could  learn  a  lesson  of 
cleanliness  from  them  ;  and  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  these  particular  pigs 
were  as  clean  as  rabbits. 

A  neat  edifice  on  the  Beccles  Road,  erected  in  the  time  of  William  Henry 
Meadows,  and  since  enlarged,  now  holds  a  healthy,  united,  prosperous  congre- 
gation, which  is  a  credit  to  the  Connexion. 

Society  Stewards :     Messrs.  W.  Masterson  and  W.  Wright. 

Caister. — Caister  appeared  officially  on  the  plan  in  June,  1833.  I^i  my 
memory  Caister  looms  largely  as  a  typical  "  camp  meeting "  village.  It  was 
my  stepmother's  practice  in  my  childhood's  days,  year  by  year,  to  march 
Caisterwards  across  the  then  furze-covered  sand-dunes  which  skirted  the 
coast.  The  bright  yellow-flowered  gorse  dotted  every  sand-hill  and  hollow  ; 
trending  northwards  from  the  town  like  a  miniature  prairie,  narrow  sinuous- 
footpaths  trampled  into  being  here  and  there  allowed  a  zigzag  progress.  My 
love  for  birds  and  nature  generally  made  this  trudge  to  "  Caister  camp-meetin'  " 
a  perfect  holiday — the  whinchats  and  linnets,  stonechats  and  wheatears  chirped 
and  sang,  or  flitted  out  of  the  way  as  we  disturbed  their  quiet,  and  the  bolting 
of  an  occasional  rabbit  added  to  the  fun.  There  were  delightful  scents  and 
stirring  bird-cries,  and  the  drone  of  many  insects  :  fine  days  always  seemed 
to  favour  the  Caister  folks.  And  the  high  time  in  sandy  hollow,  the  dispersal 
to  borrow  hot  water  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  some  friendly  villager's,  the  pleasant 
chat  of  meetings  gone,  and  hopes  for  future  "  times " — all  these  pass  before 
me  as  a  vivid  panorama.  To-day  many  have  gone  home  who  were  then 
shining  lights,  and  yet  to-day  the  work  goes  on.  A  neat  little  chapel  on  the 
high  road  was  built  in  1865,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Blake  being  then  superintendent 
minister.  Hitherto  the  congregation  had  worshipped  in  an  old  shed-like  chapel 
in  the  lane,  wherein,  too,  many  a  young  local  brother  made  his  first  essay  in 
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public  speaking.  The  Duffields  long  made  Caister  chapel  their  home.  One 
old  lady  named  Smith,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  higher  up  the  road,  had  many 
things  to  say  of  Hugh  Bourne  and  other  worthies.  Hers  was  the  halting 
stage  by  day,  and  the  rendezvous  by  night,  when  we  budding  locals  would 
gather  from  our  several  places,  and  compare  our  notes,  in  which  the  dear 
old  lady  took  the  greatest  interest.  We  all  then  had  a  cup  of  water,  and 
bade  the  good  soul  good-night.  Nor  would  she  retire  to  rest  until  the  last 
belated  preacher  had  tapped  upon  the  door  a  safe  good-night !  And  next 
Sunday  his  delinquency  was  surely  trotted  forth  for  explanation.  Magnificent 
old  woman  !  Grand  old  couple !  No  one  can  fathom  what  some  of  our 
brethren  owed  to  her  sunny  helpful  life  !  Both  have  long  passed  away,  to 
the  Sunnier  Land. 

Society  Steward  :     Mr.  J.  Jay.     Missioned  1833. 

FiLBY. — Watmough  refers  to  the  missioning  of  Filby  by  the  Methodists 
in  or  about  the  year  1795.      It  had  an  interesting  send-off. 

"  Whilst  Robert  Page  was  attempting  to  preach  in  the  open-air  on  Filby 
Green,  he  had  been  treated  in  a  most  brutal  manner,  being  beaten  with 
rotten  eggs,  sticks,  and  brick-bats  till  his  eyes  were  swollen  up,  and  his  face 
so  disfigured,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  These  outrages  totally  defeated 
the  object  which  the  enraged  people  had  in  view,  for  instead  of  driving  the 
vagabond  MetJiodists  away  from  the  place,  it  proved  the  means  of  their  obtaining 
a  house  in  which  to  preach." 

To-day  we  ourselves  have  a  flourishing  Society  at  Filby  ;  and  a  dilapidated 
old  building,  with  shutters,  gave  way  in  1889  to  a  pretty  edifice  on  the  main 
road,  not  far  distant  from  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  Near 
this,  if  I  were  of  the  village  folk,  I  should  delight  to  wait,  before  chapel-time, 
leaning  on  the  parapet  of  the  low  brick  bridge  watching  the  crested  grebes 
at  play,  diving  long  devious  ways  between  times  below  the  surface  of  the 
rippling  waters,  seeking  little  roach  for  their  sustenance ;  and  sometimes  to 
listen  to  the  reed-bunting  and  the  sedge-warbler  trilling  in  the  reed-clump, 
or  to  the  startled  "  quak  "  of  a  passing  wild-fowl.      Pretty  Filby  ! 

There  is  a  flourishing  cause  here  ;  and  a  good  school  attached  to  the  place. 

Society  Steward  :     Mr.  E.  E.  Trett,     Missioned  June,  1834. 

Bradwell. — In  the  present  Rev.  John  Smith's  time  Bradwell  New  Chapel 
was  built,  the  foundation  stones  being  laid  in  1891.  Previous  to  this  we 
worshipped  in  a  narrow  little  edifice  that  before  had  been  a  cottage.  There 
were  two  windows  on  the  left  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  door  between  them  : 
you  could  preach  at  the  end  from  a  very  small  rostrum,  and  if  but  a  novice 
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you  might  easily  lose  the  thread  of  your  discourse  by  seeing  a  stray  face 
peering  in  at  you  through  the  little  window.  To-day  a  beautiful,  if  gloomier, 
church-like  edifice  exists  that  is  an  ornament  to  the  village.  There  is  a  sturdy 
little  cause,  and  some  interesting  characters  worship  there.  Bradwell  did  not 
appear  on  the  plan  until  1852, 

Society  Steward  :     Mr.  J.  Amis. 

Belton. — Placed  upon  the  plan  in  1832,  Belton  has  since  that  date  had 
not  a  few  ups  and  downs.  Fifty  years  ago  we  used  to  preach  in  a  labourer's 
cottage,  in  a  room  with  a  mangle  in  it,  which  took  up  nearly  half  the  space. 

Here  a  few  poor  old   people  met  to  worship.      One  F used  earnestly  to 

pray  "  that  we  might  all  of  us  be  made  as  serious  as  death  and  as  solemn 
as  the  grave,  that  we  might  all  go  hand  in  hand,  and  all  meet  together  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land ! "  This  brother's  religious  convictions  did  not  seem 
much  deeper  than  his  geographical  knowledge  :  he  soon  after  became  a  publican. 
One  good  old  sister  used  to  smile  every  one  into  the  cottage,  and  smile  them 
out  again,  and  said  she  would  yet  live  to  see  a  chapel  built,  and  do  the 
same  thing  there,  which  she  did.  Oar  first  chapel  was  built  in  1859,  a  poor 
bam-like  structure,  brick-floored,  and  ugly,  and  was  one  of  three  edifices  erected 
on  the  circuit  during  the  Rev.  T.  Lowe's  ministry.  A  handsome  building 
supplanted  the  old  one,  and  was  opened  in  July,  1889,  costing  some  ^500. 
Herein  an  aggressive  little  Society,  led  by  intelligent  leaders,  has  of  late 
years  made  the  Connexion  a  power  in  the  village.  Temperance  work  has 
thriven,  the  school  increased,  the  parson  taught  to  respect  us,  and  politics 
reduced  to  a  science,  thanks  to  such  go-ahead  men  as  Messrs.  Youngs  and 
Guyton,  who  find  time  to  be  up  to  their  necks  in  every  good  work  which 
tends  to  the  enlightenment  and  betterment  of  the  village  folk.  The  Society 
Stewards  are  Messrs.  W.  Godbolt  and  B.  Mace.  Go-ahead  Belton  !  the 
whole  Connexion  ought  to  be  proud  of  you,  as  the  Circuit  is,  for  your 
village  is  the  warmest  hot-bed  of  Primitive  Methodism  for  miles  around  ! 

Great  Ormesbv. — Great  Ormesby  Society  has,  to  my  mind,  experienced 
a  most  chequered  career.  Intelligent  men  have  chance-time  imported  a  little 
too  much  individuality  to  make  concord  and  perfect  harmony  possible.  We 
commenced  operations  there  in  1836:  the  Green  was  a  favourite  preaching- 
ground.      My  brother-in-law,  referring  to  the  fifties,  says  : — 

"  How  to  get  a  footing  at  Great  Ormesby  was  a  problem  not  easy  to 
be  solved.  One  Sunday,  armed  with  300  tracts,  early  in  the  morning  Brothers 
Hill,  Ennalls,  and  myself  started  to  make  one  more  attempt.  The  morning 
was   fully  occupied    in   the   distribution  of  tracts,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon  fully  200  people  were  assembled  on  the  village  green,  and  in  the 
evening  even  a  larger  meeting  was  held.  From  that  day  God  blessed  and 
prospered  the  work.     A  farmer  was  converted,  and  his  son,  who  soon  became 

a  local  preacher During  the  mission  one  of  the  inhabitants  declared' 

that  there  was  not  one  person  in  the  parish  who  professed  religion.  '  No  t 
not  even  the  parson  ! ' "  Associated  with  the  chapel,  which  was  entered  by 
a  miserable  passage,  has  been  for  many  years  the  name  of  Simnett.  It  was 
one  of  these  brothers  Simnett  who  delighted  in  wearing  a  huge  white  cravat,, 
that  frightened  me  the  very  first  time  I  rose  in  a  pulpit  to  speak.  My 
elaborately  prepared  discourse  had  vanished  entirely,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
apologising  for  being  found  in  that  position.  Fortunately  my  trainer  neither 
lost  his  head  nor  his  discourse.  This  event  is  remembered  in  the  village  to 
this  day.     The  new  chapel  built  in  1897  cost  some  ;^53i. 

The  Society  Stewards  are  Messrs.  H.  Seeker  and  G.  Brooks. 

RUNHAM. — A  very  quiet,  interesting  little  hamlet,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bure,  is  Runham,  approached  in  an  awkwardly  circular  way  by  road  through 
Filby  from  Yarmouth,  and  by  a  shorter  cut  across  the  marshes  and  the 
river.  It  was  missioned  in  1833  ;  and  boasted  a  small  chapel  costing  i^82, 
in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Meadows,  "the  chapel-builder,"  during  whose 
ministry  chapels  were  also  erected  at  Queen's  Road,  Gorleston,  Rollcsby,  and 
South  Walsham.  Meadows  believed  in  folding  the  sheep  when  the  flocks 
had  gathered.  Grand  old  Meadows  !  The  cause  at  Runham  has  fluctuated,, 
but  to-day  it  is  in  a  healthy  thriving  condition.  A  new  chapel  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  i^350  in  1902,  the  Yarmouth  friends  taking  some  most  creditable 
interest  in  the  effort,  as  the  following  will  show.  The  items  are  taken  from 
the  circuit  plan  : — 

Runham. 

October  5th,  Chapel  Opening  Services,  No.  55. 
„         1 2th,  Harvest  Festival,  Nos.  5  and  16. 

„  1 6th,  Annual  Tea  and  Meeting,  Nos.  i,  2,  5,  16,  19,  24,  43,  Messrs.. 
W.  W.  Bell,  J.  W.  Neave,  F.  Grimble,  W.  M.  Buddery,  and 
W.  Mayes. 

The  drive  thither  of  Yarmouth  friends  by  brakes  on  the   12th  and   i6th 
was  a  delightful  holiday,  most  favourably  contrasting  with  the  weary  trudge 
through  mud  and  snow  in  winter  of  a  plodding  solitary  layman. 
The  Society  Stewards  are  Messrs.  H.  Nicholls  and  G.  Brooks, 
SCRATBY. — Dumped  down  amongst  the  sand-hills  hard  by  the  great  North 
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Sea,  Scratby  boasts  amongst  its  inhabitants  descendants  of  the  hardy  Vikino-s. 
Their  very  appearance  betrays  a  blending  of  the  Norseman  and  the  Dane. 
In  the  winter  of  1834,  our  missionaries  saw  it  added  to  the  circuit;  in  1858, 
the  members  gathered  in  a  little  chapel  on  the  cliffs — an  unpretentious  structure 
costing  under  ^^"90.  I  have  some  early  recollections  of  it,  and  the  stalwarts 
who  worshipped  there.  Its  interior  was  plain  and  bare  as  if  the  north  wind 
always  blew  through  it  ;  whilst  the  roar  of  the  sea  behind  and  below  it  broke 
in  upon  the  "silent  hour."  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  goodly,  although 
lessening  area  of  bracken-clad  cliff-top  behind  it,  but  the  gales  of  winter  bit 
by  bit  licked  away  the  crumbling  cliff,  and  tons — hundreds  of  tons  dropped  into- 
the  wash  of  the  billows  annually.  You  see,  the  constant  erosion  of  the  cliffs 
at  the  north  of  the  county  made  this  spot,  and  some  miles  on  either  side 
of  it,  an  easier  prey  to  the  wild  nor'-wester  gales,  inasmuch  as  the  lessening  of 
north  cliffs,  slowly  but  surely  allowed  an  easier  tide-sweep  :  they  had  thrown 
the  current  more  south-eastward  before.  And  so  yards  and  fathoms  further 
inland  came  the  sweep  of  the  waves,  till  in  the  early  nineties  but  a  pathway 
existed  behind  the  chapel.  I  trembled  almost  when  my  old  friend  Mayman 
emphatically  accompanied  his  discourses  by  appropriate  gestures.  More  than 
once  I  pictured  him,  and  the  gable-end,  going  down  the  cliff,  with  the  sand- 
martins'  nests,  all  together. 

Before  anything  happened  to  us,  however,  the  Society  awoke  to  the  danger,, 
and  built  a  handsomer  building  half  a  mile  further  inland.  During  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Meakin  in  1894,  a  chapel  costing  £^2"]  was  erected. 

The  Society  Steward  is  Mr.  D.  Wright. 

Nile  Road,  Gorleston. — And  what  shall  be  said  ot  Nile  Road,  South 
Gorleston  ?  As  yet  it  has  but  a  feeble  history.  The  keener  perception  of 
the  late  George  Taylor,  a  man  of  sturdy,  honest  Christian  principles,  foresaw 
the  possibilities  of  useful  work  in  that  direction.  The  population  increases 
year  by  year,  and  the  small  iron  building  erected  through  his  zeal  and  effort  in 
the  year  1894,  has  become  already  thickly  surrounded  by  the  very  people 
our  creed  and  methods  are  adapted  to  reach.  In  spite  of  probable  conscientious 
objection,  brother  Taylor  persevered  :  and  had  more  zealous  help  been  rendered 
we  had  not  been  as  now  a  feeble  people  there.  But  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
has  been  fostered  lately,  and  the  "tin"  church,  which  cost  some  ^221,  will 
probably  in  the  near  future  be  overshadowed  by  a  worthier  structure. 


Chapter  VI. 
PERSECUTION    HINDERS   NOT. 

(ONLY   FIRES   ENTHUSIASM.) 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  our  local  church 
occurred  in  the  fifties,  at  a  period  when  a  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  disturbed  the  usual  apathy  of  the  "  powers  that  be," 
and  caused  a  little  flutter  of  excitement  in  religious  circles.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  vagaries  of  Charles  Houchen,  a  baker,  holding  peculiar 
views,  and  who  caused  some  considerable  disturbance  in  the  town  by  holding 
forth  in  various  quarters,  led  up  to  this  crisis.  His  personal  attacks  on  the 
authorities,  and  on  Church  and  Dissent  alike,  were  resented  in  high  places. 
On  one  occasion,  in  August,  1851,  he  severely  denounced  the  Guardians  for 
preventing  paupers  attending  places  of  worship  on  Sundays.  Escaping  himself, 
others  suffered. 

The  Rev.  J.  Green,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  summoned  for  "  causing  an 
obstruction"  near  the  Suspension  Bridge  in  August,  1854, — a  very  paltry 
charge,  considering  the  large  available  area  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  the 
exceedingly  small  traffic  that  obtained  at  that  time. 

On  Sunday,  August  20th,  1854,  several  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion  (led  by  John  Kirby,  one  of  the  stationed  ministers,  and  who  was 
planned  to  take  the  open-air  service),  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Chambers,  of 
Hull,  assembled  on  the  Hall  Quay,  a  space  capable  of  holding  10,000  persons 
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and  commenced  by  singing  a  hymn.  The  Norwich  Mercury  of  August  26th 
1854,  goes  on  to  say  that  P.  Sergeant  Johnson  apprehended  John  Chambers, 
John  Kirby,  and  WilHam  Bailey,  and  lodged  them  in  the  station-house.  They 
were,  however,  liberated  on  bail  on  promising  to  attend  before  the  Mayor  on  the 
following  morning.  "The  powers  that  be"  were  determined  to  put  down 
preaching  in  the  Market  Place  and  on  the  Hall  Quay.  A  letter  was  sent  on  the 
Tuesday  from  our  people  saying  they  should  persevere,  denying  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  dictate.  Eight  persons  were  apprehended  on  the  Tuesday, 
viz. :  George  Winkfield  (Yarmouth),  John  Chambers  (oi  Hull),  George  Bell 
(Yarmouth),  George  Bell,  jun.  (Fakenham),  and  Robert  Todd,  John  Bitton,  and 
Charles  Reed  and  T.  R.  Mills  (Yarmouth).  Wednesday's  Court  was  crowded. 
The  magistrates  present  were  J.  Cherry  (Mayor),  S.  C.  Marsh,  E.  H.  L.  Preston, 
C.  C.  Aldred,  and  J.  W.  Shelly. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Norfolk  News: — 

"Last  week  the  subject  of  open-air  discourses  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  on  two  mornings,  and  the  matters  were  amicably  arranged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  localities  in  the  town  for  such  services.  On  Sunday  evening,  however, 
the  Primitive  Methodists  assembled  on  the  Hall  Quay  for  religious  purposes,  and  as 
orders  had  been  given  to  keep  the  Quay  clear,  notice  was  given  to  the  parties  that 
they  must  leave  the  ground  which  they  had  selected.  Not  conforming  to  such  notice, 
three  persons  were  taken  by  the  police,  and  next  day  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
who,  after  cautioning  them  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  discharged  them.  On  Tuesday 
evening  members  of  the  same  religious  body  again  assembled  a  congregation  for  a  similar 
purpose  on  the  same  spot,  and,  after  declining  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  magistrates, 
eight  of  them  were  apprehended. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning  the  police  court,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  were  densely 
crowded  to  hear  the  case  of  John  Chambers  and  seven  others.  Mr.  Tillett,  of  Norwich, 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

"  Captain  Love  laid  the  information,  and  deposed  as  follows : — Yesterday  evening, 
about  seven  o'clock,  a  number  of  persons  assembled  on  the  Hall  Quay,  opposite  the 
'Star,'  and  commenced  singing  hymns.  I  went  to  them,  and  told  them  that  the 
magistrates  had  positively  forbidden  an  assemblage  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  1  had 
received  orders  to  take  them  into  custody  if  they  persisted.  I  waited  about  ten  minutes 
in  order  to  see  if  they  would  desist,  when  I  took  some  policemen  with  me,  and 
apprehended  John  Chambers  and  four  or  five  others.  Other  parties  continued  the 
singing,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  I  went  and  apprehended  some  more. 

"  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Cherry. — Was  there  a  large  concourse  of  people  obstructing  the 
highway  ? 
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"  Captain  Love. — There  were  about  300. 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tilktt. — I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  property  belongs  on 
which  these  people  were ;  but  I  should  not  think  it  is  the  property  of  the  magistrates. 
It  is  the  public  highway,  and  therefore  I  should  suppose  it  is  public  property.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  public  road,  but  a  highway  to  all  parts  of  the  quay.  It  is  not  a  square,  but  is 
paled  off  on  this  side,  with  passages  through.  I  had  no  written  orders  from  the 
magistrates  to  stop  the  preaching.  No  particular  number  of  persons  was  supposed  to 
make  the  meeting  illegal.  If  thirty  people  had  been  there  I  should  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  My  orders  were  not  limited  to  singing,  but  to  take  any  persons  into 
•custody  who  might  be  assembled  for  open-air  preaching. 

"  The  Mayor. — We  know  what  the  orders  were. 

"Mr.  Tillett.—Bui  I  want  to  know. 

"  The  Mayor. — I  do  not  suppose  you  came  here  for  your  own  information. 

" jMr.  Tillett.—l  apprehend  that  this  is  a  public  question;  it  may  ultimately  be 
settled  elsewhere. 

"  Cross-examination  of  Captain  Love  continued. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  thirty 
-persons  would  have  been  an  obstruction.  I  received  my  orders  from  the  magistrates,  and 
I  am  not  to  tell  you  whether  I  should  have  acted  in  the  same  way  respecting  a  meeting  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  market,  or  any  other  forbidden 
.places,  I  should  have  stopped  it.  The  magistrates  have  lately  appointed  some  places  for 
preaching.  There  is  no  statute  or  bye-law  to  give  them  such  power,  but  they  have  always 
■exercised  it,  right  or  wrong.  I  have  apprehended  men  on  similar  charges  before.  I  had 
no  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the  magistrates.  These  men  were  singing,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  words ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  what  they  called  religious  hymns.  They  did 
not  walk  in  procession  to  the  place.  They  were  as  quiet  and  as  orderly  as  could  be  in 
carrying  on  a  religious  service ;  they  were  just  as  people  generally  are  at  such  times. 
When  I  went  and  told  them  my  orders,  I  da  not  think  they  said  anything.  There  was 
no  rioting  and  no  resistance  of  any  kind.  There  was  some  yelling  and  hooting  from  the 
crowd.  I  make  no  charge  beyond  the  fact  of  preaching  on  the  highway.  On  one  side 
of  the  Hall  Quay,  next  the  houses,  there  is  a  footpath,  and  between  the  Square  and  the 
Hall  there  is  a  carriage  road,  and  next  the  river  there  is  another.  These  people  did  not 
stop  the  usual  carriage  road.  I  should  think  10,000  persons  could  stand  on  the  quay,  still 
300  obstructed  the  highway.  My  definition  of  an  obstruction  is,  that  if  any  number 
of  persons  stand  in  the  route  to  any  part,  they  cause  an  obstruction.  Three  men  in  this 
room  might  be  an  obstruction  if  you  wanted  to  cross  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  a  person  going  over  the  quay  was  not  obliged  to  go  through  the 
crowd ;  going  to  the  bridge  he  would  not  go  near  them ;  but  going  straight  to  the  river  he 
would.  As  far  as  they  go,  carriages  and  men  in  the  street  are  obstructions.  These 
people  were  kept  in  custody  for  half  an  hour.  No  information  on  oath  was  taken  before 
apprehending  them,      I  know  Mr.  Chambers,  from  having  seen  him  here  before.      I  do 
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not  think  he  lives  in  Yarmouth.  I  think  some  of  the  parties  were  ratepayers  of  the  town. 
I  deprive  them  of  their  Hberty  without  warrant  or  information  on  oath,  or  without  their 
having  rioted  or  created  any  disturbance  except  singing.  I  have  orders  to  stop  ballad - 
•singing  and  any  exhibition,  unless  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates  has  been  obtained. 
I  know  of  no  special  law  to  authorise  the  magistrates  to  take  such  proceedings. 

"■By  the  Mayor. — My  orders  were  not  to  permit  at  any  time  any  assemblage  incon- 
venient to  the  pubhc. 

"^_y  Mr.  Tillett. — During  the  time  I  did  not  observe  either  passengers  or  carriages 
ob.structed. 


PREACHING   ON   THE    QUAY. 

After  the  Russian  War  two  gun-trophies  were  placed  on  the  Hall  Quay,  remaining  there  about  thirty  years.  It  was  our 
custom  every  Sunday  afternoon,  weather  permitting,  to  hold  Services  on  this  historic  spot,  referred  to  at  length  in  this  chapter. 
Old  Samuel  Amis  provided  a  quaint  high-backed  chair  for  a  pulpit,  and  zealously  guarded  it  until  too  feeble,  when  Robert 
Russell  became  its  carrier  and  caretaker. 


"  Mr.  Tillett  here  addressed  the  bench  on  behalf  of  the  defendants.  He  said  that  the 
defendants  had  come  forward  to  contend  for  a  public  right,  without  wishing  to  act  at  all 
uncourteously  to  the  magistrates.  They  considered  that  they  have  a  right  to  preach  the 
Gospel  where  they  please,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inconvenience  or  obstruct  the  public. 
Open-air  preachmg  was  becoming  very  general ;  it  would  be  right,  therefore,  for  the 
Yarmouth  Magistrates  to  be  careful  how  they  interfered  to  prevent  it.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all,  that  the  discharge  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a  religious  duty  would  not  be  lightly 
given  up.     The  good  men  now  in  custody  before  the  bench  had  selected  a  spot  which 
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best  suited  their  purpose,  and  which  they  thought  could  be  no  obstruction  to  the  public. 
It  was  perfectly  monstrous  for  the  suparintendent  of  police  to  say  that  an  assemblage 
of  300  persons  could  be  an  obstruction  to  a  passage  across  a  square  that  would  hold  more 
than  10,000  people.  To  sustain  the  charge,  there  must  have  been  a  positive  obstruction; 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  a  carriage  might  have  come  up,  and  if  it  had,  it  could  not  have 
passed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  not  been,  and  there  could  not  have  been,  any 
obstruction.  If  the  case  should  be  carried  before  a  judge,  it  must  be  shown  that  some 
vehicle  actually  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  magistrates  should  be  very  careful  in 
putting  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  preached  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Love  had  said 
that  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  have  acted  in  case  the  meeting  had  been  for 
a  political  instead  of  a  religious  purpose.  The  good  people  of  Yarmouth  would  allow 
the  magistrates  much  greater  latitude  than  was  the  case  in  other  towns,  respecting  per- 
mission to  preach  in  the  open-air,  if  their  present  interference  was  submitted  to.  This 
kind  of.  preaching  was  sanctioned  by  the  English  law,  and  commended  by  the  law  of 
God ;  and  if  magistrates  were  once  suffered  to  prohibit  or  check  the  practice  just  as  they 
saw  fit,  religionists  would  have  to  preach  in  such  places,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
magistrates,  as  might  be  but  little  suited  to  advance  the  cause  they  had  in  view.  For 
instance,  suppose  Protestant  missionaries  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  Roman  Catholic 
magistrates,  it  was  most  likely  that  such  spots  for  preaching  would  be  allotted  to  them  as 
would  give  them  but  slight  chance  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people.  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  defendants  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  they 
could — seeing  they  had  chosen  a  place  which  was  not  a  public  road — and  further,  as 
evidence  showed,  seeing  that  their  proceedings  had  been  conducted  quietly  and  orderly, 
if  the  magistrates  sent  the  case  for  trial,  they  would  take  a  course  which  would  not 
conduce  either  to  their  own  satisfaction  or  redound  to  their  credit.  As  to  the  particular 
spot,  he  (Mr.  Tillett)  did  not  appear  to  argue  in  reference  to  any  one  corner  of  the 
town,  but  to  represent  the  principle  that  a  Christian  had  the  right  to  preach  the  Gospel 
wherever  it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Any  complaint  either  from 
the  Clubhouse  or  from  the  "  Star  "  would,  he  was  sure,  be  attended  to  by  the  defendants; 
they  only  cared  for  the  principle  that  the  magistrates  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their 
preaching,  either  to  grant  leave  or  withhold  it.  The  law  of  the  land,  he  repeated, 
sanctioned  it,  the  higher  law  of  God  expressly  enjoined  it  as  a  duty  on  all  Christian  men, 
and  unless  a  specific  statute  could  be  brought  forward  to  compel  their  silence,  his  clients 
would  continue  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  they  could  find  opportunity,  with  all 
possible  courtesy  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  public,  but  still  with  a  determined 
resolution  to  do  that  which  their  own  consciences  told  them  was  their  duty  to  God  and 
their  fellowmen. 

"  Mr.  Tillett  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  cheers  which,  of  course,  were  repressed. 

"Several  observations  relative  to  some  of  Mr.  Tillett's  remarks  were  made,  and  the 
magistrates  retired  for  deliberation 
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"  In  ten  minutes  the  magistrates  returned,  when  the  mayor  said  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  prevent  preaching ;  but  inasmuch  as  an  order  had  been  made,  forbidding  preaching 
on  the  quay,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bench  to  protect  the  public  from  all  annoyance,  and 
if  that  were  illegal  which  caused  an  annoyance  to  private  property,  it  must  be  no  less  so 
when  preaching  caused  an  obstruction  to  a  public  way.  Seven  of  the  defendants  had 
never  appeared  in  that  court  before,  and  would,  therefore,  be  discharged ;  but  John 
Chambers  would  be  fined  forty  shillings  and  costs. 

"  Mr.  Tillett. — Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  do  you  convict? 

"  The  Mayor. — I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  ask  that  question. 

"J/r.  Tillett. — Then  you  think  yourself  justified  in  depriving  men  of  their  liberty, 
without  telling  them  by  what  law  you  do  it. 

"  The  Mayor. — It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  the  Act  ourselves. 

"  Mr.  Tillett.— Th&[\  may  I  ask,  in  default  of  payment,  do  you  order  imprisonment? 

"  Mr.  ZTf?//.— Distrain  for  it. 

"  Mr.  Tillett. — The  defendant  has  no  money,  and  nothing  in  Yarmouth  to  be  distrained 
upon ;  you  must,  therefore,  send  him  to  prison. 

"Mr.  Shelly  here  said  from  the  bench: — I  quite  dissent  from  the  decision  which  the 
mayor  has  pronounced. 

"The  magistrates  here  held  a  grave  consultation,  and  at  last  suggested  an  hour's 
imprisonment,  if  Mr.  Chambers  would  promise  not  to  preach  again. 

"  Mr.  Chambers  at  once  said  he  should  preach  again  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  if  he 
were  imprisoned  forty  times. 

"  The  Mayor. — We  do  not  want  to  make  a  martyr. 

"  Mr.  Tillett. — We  only  want  you  to  carry  out  your  own  principle. 

"  The  Mayor. — Ours  is  to  preserve  public  rights. 

"  Mr.  Tillett  said — We  cannot  admit  your  right  to  grant  leave  to  preach,  because  that 
would  admit  your  right  to  withhold  it. 

"  The  Mayor. — We  must  enforce  the  order,  for  the  sake  of  the  public. 

"  Mr.  Tillett. — Then  you  will  not  have  room  enough  in  your  gaol  to  hold  the 
offenders. 

"  The  Mayor. — If  you  incite  to  a  riot,  you  will  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  yourself. 

"  J/r.  Tillett. — If  I  offend  against  the  law,  I  neither  ask  nor  expect  mercy.  I  give 
no  advice  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  follow.  To  prove  to  you  that  you  have  asserted 
a  principle  which  you  cannot  carry  out,  I  call  on  every  one  who  can,  to  go  and  preach  in 
any  part  of  the  town,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  public  roads. 

"  The  Mayor. — You  are  speaking  professionally. 

"Mr.  Tillett. — I  am  not.  I  shall  not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  preach  in  the  market 
place  myself 

"  A  long  conversation  here  arose,  the  magistrates  seeming  perplexed.  Mr.  Tillett  at 
length  asked  whether  the  warrant  for  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  ready. 
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"  The  Mayor. — It  is  now  being  made  out. 

"It  not  being  ready,  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  Mr.  Tillett  said  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
You  had  better  go  off  at  once. 

"  Mr.  Chambers  was  leaving  the  court,  when  the  mayor  ordered  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  brought  back  in  custody. 


YE   OLDE   TOLHOUSE    (RESTORED). 
[Once  used  as  Law  Courts  and  Common  Jail;  herein  the  trial  of  Primitives  was  held   1854.] 


"  The  magistrates  here  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a  decision  as  ever,  and  at  length  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tillett,  the  case  was  adjourned  till  Saturday  to  allow  the  magistrates 
time  for  further  deliberation.  Mr.  Chambers  and  his  friends  then  left  the  court,  Mr. 
Tillett  recommending  them  not  to  preach  again  till  after  the  decision  of  the  magistrates 
on  Saturday.  It  was  said  in  the  court,  that  the  magistrates  intended  to  consult  Lord 
Palmerston." 
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Additional  Facts. 

The  case  was  brought  on  again  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  but  was 
dismissed,  the  magistrates  having  ascertained  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
hinder  open-air  preaching,  so  long  as  it  did  not  obstruct  the  pubhc  thorough- 
fares. 

Mr.  Tillett  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  above 
case,  but  was  subsequently  presented  with  a  Bible  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
esteem,  which  he  received  most  graciousl}^  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Neave 
and  Mr.  G.  T.  Goodrick. 


Tolhouse  Hall,  before  Restoration. 

[The  ancient  building  (since  restored  and  used  as  a  Museum  and  Free  Library)  where  the  trial  was  held.     At  that  time 
It  was  used  as  a  Court  House  and  Common  J.iil.] 

Immediately  after  these  proceedings  were  instituted,  Mr.  Dowson,  J. P., 
a  wealthy  maltster,  communicated  with  Mr.  Neave,  asking  him  to  continue  the 
Sunday  afternoon  open-airs  immediately  opposite  the  Stone  House,  now  the 
Cromwell  Hotel,  next  door  to  the  "  Star ; "  he  appeared  greatly  to  appreciate 
our  services,  his  invariable  practice  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  being  to  throw  open 
his  window  and  sit  there  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

Mr.  John  Chambers  was  at  one  time  a  sweep,  then,  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  removed  to  Hull,  started  in  business,  and  succeeded.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrest  he  was  on  a  short  visit  to  the  old  town. 
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The  Rev.  F.  B.  Paston  says  he  remembers  looking  into  the  station-house  and 
seeing  Chambers  and  Bailey  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  like  caged  lions. 
Mrs.  Walker,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  who  travelled  here  in  1834, 
sent  him  and  the  late  Zechariah  Walker  (his  cousin)  with  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  for  the  prisoners. 

There  is  no  further  record  of  any  serious  interference  from  the  authorities  as 
far  as  our  Connexion  is  concerned,  although  it  is  true  that  our  right  to  preach 
near  the  Jetty  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed,  when  the  police  interfered  and 
ordered  Mr.  William  Gosling  and  others  to  desist.  The  Rev.  John  Smith 
interposed  and  supported  our  right  to  hold  services  there  ;  and  seeing  there  was 
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some  possibility  of  our  "  setting  our  backs  up "  the  police  authorities  wisely 
desisted  and  we  heard  no  more  of  it. 

The  advent  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  stirred  up 
certain  bad  spirits,  and  a  rough  reception  was  meted  out  to  them  ;  indeed,  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subject  equalled  anything  known  in  the  early 
days,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  Cuts  and  bruises  and  serious  hurts  were 
plentiful  enough  ;  and,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  public  authorities  in  the 
autumn  of  1888  instituted  prosecutions  against  them,  which,  however,  made 
themselves  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  caused  popular  feeling  to  veer 
round  in  favour  of  those  it  had  before  ill-used. 


Chapter   VII. 
REMINISCENT    AND    DISCURSIVE. 

(MV    RECOLLECTIONS   AND    IMPRESSIONS.) 

SHALL  take  it  as  my  privilege  in  this  chapter  to  taltc  in  a  free 
and  easy  manner — taking  the  reader,  as  it  were,  into  my  own 
confidence,  just  as  if  we  were  chatting  face  to  face.  One  likes 
to  throw  aside  a  certain  reserve  when  talking  of  one's  own 
impressions.  It  makes  one  feel  old  to  talk  of  things  which  obtained  forty 
years  ago  !  And  my  recollections  of  things  Primitive  go  back  a  good  forty 
years  :  that  is  to  say,  quite  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  our  local 
Society's  history. 

My  father,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Wesleyans  in  Norwich, 
came  to  Yarmouth  a  few  years  prior  to  my  beginning  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  things  temporal  ;  this  was  in  or  about  the  year  1845.  He  at 
once  joined  himself  to  the  Primitives,  becoming  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
filling  various  subordinate  offices,  just  where  and  when  he  was  asked  to — and 
he  fulfilled  these  duties  faithfully,  too.  I  have  been  told  that  he  and  his 
family  dotted  one  of  the  old  free  seats,  the  series  running  from  himself  to 
the  shortest  of  them,  "  like  steps,"  I  have  heard  it  described — the  smallest 
one,  however,  usually  monopolised  his  knee.  I  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Eaglen  in  the  latter  end  of  1857 — a  function  of  which  I  have 
no  distinct  remembrance.     It  is  interesting  to  relate  that  a  little  over  twelve 
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months  later  he  administered  the  same  rite  to  my  wife.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  having  been  folded  in  the  arms  of  that  most  godly  man  whom  our  Connexion 
delights  to  remember  as  the  means,  most  undoubtedly,  of  bringing  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  when  a  lad,  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  Week  by  week 
they  brought  me  to  chapel.  Little  by  little  I  got  to  know  my  way,  and 
to  appreciate  my  environment  ;  indeed,  I  was  so  nurtured  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  that  unconsciously  the  whole  thing  grew  to  be  a  part  of 
the  routine  of  my  young  life. 

To  start  with,  I  remember  well  the  Tabernacle  front,  with  its  old-fashioned, 
arched  red- brick  windows  in  two  prosaic  rows,  whose  panes,  made  semi- 
transparent  by  the  aid  of  a  white  paint-brush,  allowed  the  light  to  filter 
through.  We  boys  used  to  scratch  our  names  and  sundry  on  them  inside 
with  pins  and  chips  ;  and  here  and  there  round  off  a  convenient  peep-hole 
that  might  be  made  use  of  on  certain  useful  occasions.  Indeed,  I  have 
a  fugitive  recollection  that  certain  late-comers  found  them  handy  to  judge 
the  progress  of  the  service  by,  and  to  know  whether  a  favourite  preacher, 
or  some  not  so  attractive  a  "  local  "  occupied  the  pulpit.  Men  always  seemed 
very  much  to  me  like  boys  grown  old.  The  chapel-yard  was  paved  with 
rounded  beach-flints — "  petrified  kidneys "  they  used  to  call  them — an  ugly 
brick  wall,  breast  high,  enclosing  it,  topped  by  a  row  of  plain  wrought-iron 
palisades,  and  bisected  by  gates  of  similar  calibre,  on  which  we  boys  had 
famous  swings  before  and  after  "  chapel-time."  One  constant  regret  at  such 
periods  was  the  fact  of  the  pump  outside  invariably  having  its  long  iron 
arm  chained  to  its  side. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  sober  enough.  Art,  beauty,  decoration 
were  things  almost  abhorred  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism.  Plain  utility 
was  more  desired  than  comfort  even,  and  far  more  so  than  gratification  of 
the  eyes.  We  do  right,  I  think,  to  make  God's  House  beautiful,  so  long  as 
finery  does  not  detract  from  true  worship.  Why  should  the  theatre  be  beautiful 
while  the  sanctuary  remains  vulgar } 

The  style  of  entrances  was  similar  to  that  of  to-day.  Lobbies  constructed 
of  plain  white-painted  match-boarding,  with  quaint  green  baize-covered  doors, 
opened  into  the  lower  regions.  These  doors  gave  me  many  a  task  in  counting 
the  brass-headed  trunk-nails  dotting  the  surface,  like  rivet-heads  on  a  factory 
boiler  ;  they  seemed  to  defy  enumeration.  Running  up  from  the  right  and 
left  of  these  lobbies  were  rather  wide  staircases,  starting  from  the  floor  between 
the  outer  and  inner  doors — the  baized  doors. 

The  upstair  pews  were  a  little  larger  than  meat-safes.      You  opened  simply 
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a  door,  waist-high,  then  walked  into  a  rabbit-hutch-like  compartment ;  you 
banged  the  door  to,  for  gentle  as  you  might  wish  to  be,  these  always  closed 
with  a  perverse  sort  of  emphasis.  They  seemed  to  snap-to,  and  then  turning 
a  button  you  were  snugly  shut  in.  Not  comfortably,  however,  for  you  had  to 
keep  your  knees  at  right-angles,  your  back  being  entirely  vertical.  Sitting 
in  these  narrow  straight-backed  cubicles  was  exceedingly  comfortless.  Few 
people  went  to  sleep  upstairs,  unless  they  rested  an  elbow  on  the  opposite 
pew-back-top,  as  if  intensely  interested,  and  so  snatch  fragments  of  a  doze. 
Nor  were  you  really  comfortable,  unless,  finding  an  almost  empty  pew,  you 
could  sit  with  your  back  to  the  end,  and  place  your  feet  along  the  seat — railway- 
carriage  fashion. 

It  was.  not  a  rare  thing  for  a  preacher  to  exceed  his  legitimate  time,  for 
lengthy  preliminaries  so  often  pushed  the  sermon  into  a  corner  :  and  as  no 
parson  likes  to  curtail  this  exercise,  it  was  not  unusual  to  forget  the  clock. 
An  old  gentleman,  however,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  to 
me,  did  not  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  hand  reached  the  figure  of  twelve  than 
up  he  would  get,  seize  hat  and  stick,  and  bundle  out  of  his  pew,  taking 
care  to  mark  the  time  for  the  rest  of  the  congregation  by  slamming  the  door 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a  railway  porter. 

I  know  of  only  one  genuine  case  of  the  clock's  progress  being  impeded, 
a  friend  having  told  me  one  day  how  he  once,  when  quite  a  lad,  played 
a  trick  on  a  preacher  by  putting  the  hands  cautiously  back  a  bit,  and  so 
lengthening  the  hour. 

The  gallery  of  the  chapel  formed  a  complete  square,  i.e.,  where  the  organ 
now  stands  a  similar  series  of  seats  formed  a  fourth  side,  although  they  had 
been  modified  in  number,  and  in  partitions.      The  singers  sat  here. 

The  chapel  below  stairs  was  unique.  The  central  pews  were  passing 
tolerable,  although  ancient  in  design,  and  as  bare  of  relief  or  ornament  as 
so  many  fish-trunks.  The  free  seats  were  constructed  of  simple  deals  seven 
inches  by  three,  and  you  had  to  sit  on  fair  and  square,  and  remain  awake, 
or  lose  your  equilibrium.  There  were  no  backs  to  them,  and  they  were 
placed  diagonally  in  order  to  help  folks  face  the  preacher.  One  end  shipped 
into  the  wall ;  the  other  was  supported  by  a  short  length  of  deal  morticed 
into  it,  and  at  the  other  end  morticed  into  a  plank  in  the  floor.  A  post 
kept  the  middle  from  sagging.  I  well  remember  how  smooth  and  shiny 
and  discoloured  they  were  by  age  and  hard  work  ;  for  they  were  well  used, 
and  the  poor  gladly  appropriated  them.  But  for  all  that  these  free  seats 
were    terrible    back-achers.       They    were    stirring    times    when    old-fashioned 
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doctrines — which,  thank  heaven  !  are  being  delivered  to  us  again — obtained, 
and  when  the  class  of  persons  now  got  hold  of  by  the  Salvation  Army- 
flocked  hither  to  hear  the  Word  of  Truth.  A  few  rail-backed  seats,  placed 
at  right-angles  to  these,  filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  floor  area.  The  floors 
were  of  "  pamments "  well  sanded,  as  was  the  fashion  then  for  brick  floors  ; 
and,  did  you  wish  to  kneel  and  pray,  you  had  need  of  a  big  red  handkerchief 
to  save  your  knees ;  and  they  were  used  in  plenty. 

Cut  off"  from  the  chapel,  and  boarded  in  were  two  class-rooms.  They  were 
furnished  with  51  plank  seat  all  round ;  and  these  were  often  packed  by  devout 
class-members.  The  only  light  they  enjoyed  in  the  daytime  was  from  small 
windows,  perched  high,  and  fitted  into  the  old  town  wall.  At  eventide  darkness 
was  obliterated — nearly, — by  a  jointed  gas-bracket  that  did  duty  alternately  to 
light  the  free  seats  and  the  class-rooms, — as  it  was  snatched  in  through  a  round 
hole  in  the  woodwork,  or  jerked  through  again  into  the  chapel.  Darkness  reigned 
where  the  gas  flickered  not.  I  used  to  watch  this  performance  with  the  greatest 
interest  when  the  seat-stewards  went  in  with  their  alms-boxes :  and  used  to 
wonder,  if  they  were  more  than  usually  deliberate  in  jerking  this  bracket  in  or 
out,  how  the  woodwork  would  look  if  it  got  afire.  There  was  a  patch  of  black 
from  the  smoke  on  the  top  of  the  aperture. 

As  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  back  wall  needed  to  have  been  built  so 
tremendously  thick, — eight  feet,  I  should  say  ;  and  why  the  little  compartments 
were  arched  instead  of  square.  I  have  since  found  that  the  series  of  niches  we 
boys  sat  in  were  arches  constructed  in  the  old  town  walls.  Whitewashed  above- 
head,  and  cocoa-mat  dadoed,  they  made  capital  stowage  places  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  turn,  when  we  were  taken  to  hear  the  preacher.  It  is  needless  to 
say  we  could  not  see  him  ;  nor  is  it  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  gave  our 
poor  teachers  a  most  unmerciful  lot  of  trouble.  A  favourite  occupation  was 
picking  out  the  fibres  of  the  matting  and  making  fancy  articles  with  them. 
This  troublesomeness  our  teachers  sought  to  get  over  by  constantly  changing  us 
like  chessmen.     They  dared  not  whack  us. 

The  pulpit  was  a  sort  of  respectable  barrel  perched  on  four  sticks.  It  was 
capable  of  holding,  I  believe,  three  preachers,  if  they  were  of  average  size,  and 
not  more  than  usually  lively.  Otherwise  the  ominous  sounds  of  restless  feet 
made  a  feeling  of  insecurity  arise  in  those  who  happened  to  be  under.  To  give 
a  kind  of  relief  to  the  appalling  plainness  of  the  pulpit,  an  arch-like  appearance 
was  given  to  the  leg-parts  by  added  woodwork,  and  the  slightest  display  of 
panelling  helped  to  relieve  the  tub-part.  Thence  many  most  godly  men  have 
delivered  the  message  ot  greatest  moment. 
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Last,  but  not  least,  remains  to  be  described, — for  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  shepherding  of  the  young  of  the  flock — the  fold.  Ah !  a  fold  indeed  it 
was,  wherein  many  hundreds  of  children,  from  start  to  finish,  received  their 
earliest  impressions  of  the  religious  life.  And  a  fold  it  was  literally, — for 
a  three-sided  row  of  railings  shut  us  in,  and  continuing  on  either  side  at  the 
back  towards  the  pulpit  left  us,  when  the  gates  were  shut,  no  means  of  egress, 
barring  a  jump  over,  and  save  through  the  legs  of  the  pulpit — this  means  of 
exit  was  usually  blocked  by  some  watchful  shepherd.  A  long  service  made  cap- 
tivity rather  irksome  except  to  those  who  sat  in  the  corners,  for  which  a  scramble 
was  always  made.  Otherwise  the  splines  were  vertical,  the  seat  narrow,  and 
the  forms  filling  the  body  of  the  fold  were  backless :  and  consequently  the 
whole  structure,  to  my  mind,  savoured  of  an  institution  to  crucify  the  flesh.  I  am 
glad  we  get  comfort  out  of  our  pews  to-day  as  well  as  consolation  from  the 
pulpit.  The  "  big  "  schoolroom  where  Sunday  school  was  held  differed  little 
then  from  to-day,  save  that  it  was  bleaker,  barer,  and  utterly  devoid  of  decora- 
tion, and  darkness  was  made  visible  by  the  most  wretched  gas-brackets  ever 
hung  up  to  help  illuminate  it.  I  can  remember  that  the  first  attempt  at 
beautifying  the  place  was  done  on  the  three  old  iron-pips  brackets, — the  centre 
being  encased  in  bits  of  wood  slightly  larger  and  not  greatly  unlike  cotton- 
spools,  and  an  attempt  to  add  scrolls  at  the  angles  out  of  something  resembling 
hoop-iron.  The  innovation  amused  me  whilst  it  pleased,  because  it  foretold  the 
dawning  of  the  artistic  instinct. 

The  "  old "  schoolroom  was  designated  such  when  I  first  learnt  to  under- 
stand at  all.  That  epithet  I  imagine  was  given  it  in  1855  when  the  "  new  "  one 
was  erected.  You  went  up  two  steps  to  this  queer,  narrow,  bleak,  brick-floored 
building  from  the  outside.  You  could  also  go  in  from  the  southernmost  wall 
of  the  tabernacle  up  a  similar  number.  Girt-lights  let  in  the  sunlight  from 
above,  and  two  windows  niched  in  the  wall  at  the  east  end  let  in  a  little  more. 
Yet  in  this  comfortless  place  what  magnificent  prayer  meetings  were  held  ;  and 
how  we  young  lads  delighted  to  mix  in  with  the  old  veterans  who  prayed 
lustily  and  sang  quaint  old  hymns,  and  seemed  so  happy.  Here  old  Fox  and 
Shalders  and  others  used  to  run  these  meetings  at  times  on  the  co-operative 
principle, — sharing  alike  in  giving  out  verses,  and  in  taking  the  lead  all  round 
and  in  saying  "Amen!"  Our  elder  folk  do  not  seem  to  give  way  to  that 
spiritual  abandon  to-day  as  much  as  they  did  then.  I  remember  spending 
some  exciting  times  there  in  the  spring  of  1874  when  Reece  Lawrence  did  three 
months'  mission  work  amongst  the  young. 

As  a  Sunday  school  scholar  I  passed  through  every  class,  from  the  bottom 
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upwards ;  and  then  began  them  over  again  in  the  capacity  of  teacher.  I  don't 
know  how  I  began  it,  but  for  this  I  do  contend,  that  the  solving  of  the  problem 
of  "  How  to  retain  our  elder  scholars  "  seemed  to  me  an  exceedingly  easy  one — 
"give  them  something  to  do."  Nothing  pleases  and  arouses  the  interest  of 
young  people  more  than  giving  them  a  little  task.  It  is  from  religious  idleness 
and  ennui  that  we  lose  our  hold  of  the  young,  and  they  commence  to  drift  away. 
We  should  "  spot "  our  intelligent  lads,  and  if  they  are  of  good  moral  calibre, 
gently  but  firmly  put  the  harness  on  them.  They  will  like  it  too.  I  cannot 
recollect  many  of  the  mannerisms  and  sayings  of  my  teachers,  but  certain 
impressions  for  good  were  made  which  I  have  never  forgotten — and  I  do  not 
want  them  to  be.  One  faithful  teacher,  Mr.  Pigney,  by  his  gentle  persuasive 
manner  made  me  desire  to  be  good, — as  we  all  thought  him.  He  used  to  deal 
with  us  individually,  recognised  us  in  the  street,  seemed  to  enter  into  our  play. 
We  boys  loved  him  :  I  thought  him  a  brick.  Yet  there  was  little  of  polish, 
originality  of  teaching,  or  aught  else,  save  that  he  gave  us  faithful  advice  and 
kindly  leading. 

But  all  teachers  are  not  angels,  although  they  are  mostly  Jobs :  and  with 
Yarmouth  boys  they  have  need  to  be.  I  remember  how  Mr.  Joseph  Neave  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  school.  He  was  a  fine  disciplinarian,  stern  some- 
what, but  kindly,  even  to  the  tiniest  dot  in  the  school  whose  head  he  would  pat, 
— and  even  if  he  met  him  out  of  school  in  week-time  would  do  the  same,  and 
tell  him  to  be  good.  One  of  his  methods  was  dropping  down  in  amongst  an 
unruly  class,  and  without  remark  enter  into  the  lesson  a  ie'N  minutes,  to  the 
great  relief  of  an  irritated  teacher,  and  the  increased  interest  of  the  lads.  He 
would  clinch  a  good  impression  here  and  there.  His  favourite  hymn-book  was 
well  thumbed  in  a  restricted  number  of  places :  "  I'm  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger," 
— "There  is  sweet  rest  in  Heaven," — "  I'll  away  to  the  Sabbath  School."  These 
were  "his  favourites ;  and  he  threw  himself  into  their  meaning  as  he  sang,  so 
much  so,  that  if  we  boys  could  not  attain  to  the  topmost  notes  as  easily  as 
himself,  he  still  went  on,  and  would  come  through  by  himself  all  right.  We 
had  a  famous  school  then,  and  a  hard-working  staff  of  teachers. 

The  monotony  of  school  routine  was  broken  by  glorious  "  monthly 
meetings,"  at  least  so  I  always  felt  them.  The  impression  they  gave  me  was 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  good. 

School-treat  was  another  break  which  excited  us  weeks  beforehand,  making 
teaching  irksome  a  Sunday  or  two  before,  by  our  anticipatory  confabs :  and 
a  Sunday  after,  by  the  narration  of  reminiscences  of  it.  The  treat  came  on  the 
race  days.     The  first  day's  programme  was  a  march  out  to  the  North  Denes, 
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then  mostly  covered  with  a  splendid  growth  of  furze.  On  one  open  space  we 
held  sports — races,  rings,  and  such-like.  Then  we  scrambled  for  nuts ;  and 
finished  up  by  sitting  in  circles  for  a  dole  of  apples  and  the  like.  After  this 
frolic  we  again  fell  into  ranks,  marched  to  the  schoolroom  which  would  rever- 
berate with  hooraying,  and  fog  up  with  dust.  We  then  received  a  tin 
ticket  and  a  bun,  and  dispersed.  Next  day  we  assembled  for  a  big  march  round 
town  ;  and  a  fine  brave  display  we  made  three  and  four  abreast, — the  length  of 
an  excursion  train.  Our  throats  vibrated  with  shouts,  in  our  hands  we  held  osier 
sticks,  and  in  some  cases  clean  herring-spits,  adorned  with  materials  of  every 
conceivable  shape,  make,  colour, — rosetted,  fringed,  tasselled, — torn  as  the  case 
might  be.  Size  was  conspicuous  by  its  want  of  it :  many  were  little  bigger 
than  slate-rags :  but  their  gaudiness  atoned  for  that.  The  school  possessed 
a  few  larger  ensigns  for  the  bigger  boys  to  carry,  and  these  were  dotted  here  and 
there  in  the  procession  to  add  dignity.  But  the  banner  and  the  two  silken 
Union  Jacks  for  the  forefront  were  the  insignia  of  honour ;  and  1  got  more 
than  one  punch  in  my  time  struggling  for  the  possession  of  one  or  the  other.  It 
was  a  thrilling  sight  seeing  all  the  schools  in  the  town  vying  with  each  other  at 
display.  I  used  to  wonder  what  all  these  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  would  do 
when  they  became  big  and  older !  I  often  think  so  to-day  on  similar  occasions. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  how  in  the  march  of  life  they  all  seem  to  find  their  places  ! 

I  always  thought  we  earned  our  tea,  and  I  know  we  did  justice  to  it  when 
grace  was  said.  I  remember  how,  year  after  year,  one  teacher  with  a  peculiar 
nasal  voice  always  started  it  to  the  tune  of  "  We're  going  home  to  die  no  more." 
And  we  always  got  the  chorus  thrown  in  !  i\nd  after  tramping  round — some 
500  scholars  and  a  goodly  muster  of  teachers — some  two  hours,  it  was  no  small 
feat  patiently  to  sing  this  doleful  refrain. 

Still  another  event  was  Camp-meeting  Sunday,  when  all,  from  the  hoariest- 
headed  member  of  the  church  to  the  youngest  school-boy  that  could  waddle 
at  all,  paraded  the  town,  headed  by  the  ministers  and  locals,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  announce  the  services  and  the  places  and  times  of  them,  an  appeal 
to  attend  being  made,  invariably  asking  the  public  at  its  conclusion  to  "come 
yourselves  and  get  converted  ! " 

"Turn  to  the  Lord  and  seek  salvation"  would  be  lustily  sung,  varied  by 
other  equally  well-worn,  appropriate  hymns.  A  big  ring  on  the  quay,  opposite 
the  "  Star,"  was  one  of  the  "  turns  "  where  a  short  address  was  given.  In  the 
afternoon — between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago— the  camp-meetings  were  held 
on  the  St.  George's  Denes,  now  a  pretty  enclosed  park,  then  an  open,  scraggy, 
sandy  patch  of  virgin  "  dunes."      I  may  have  been  different  from  some  boys,  for 
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I  felt  rather  proud  of  this  march-out,  and  Hked  to  watch  the  faces  of  those  who 
were  attracted  to  us,  feehng  pleased  when  strong  gaunt  men  looked  on 
approvingly,  and  fired  with  indignation  when  some  reviled.  But  it  was  a  "  proud 
sight "  to  see  this  long  array  of  Methodists,  the  preachers  occasionally  walking 
backwards,  giving  out  some  new  song  for  their  followers  to  take  up.  It  was 
a  cross  for  a  few  timid  folk  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  by  joining  in,  and 
not  a  few  slipped  on  to  the  camp-ground  by  easier  ways. 

Arrived  at  the  camp-ground,  one  thing  always  struck  me  as  odd — how  it 
was  that  he  who  yesterday  unharnessed  his  horses  and  left  the  preaching 
Avaggon,  never  did  so  in  the  proper  spot.      Or  was  it  a  feeling  of  knowing  better 
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that  prompted  some  half  dozen  old  "  locals  "  always  to  turn  their  faces  to  the 
sun,  and  to  the  wind,  and  then  to  the  area,  and  then  begin  hauling  the  waggon 
to  some  better  location — perhaps  only  two  yards  to  the  left  or  right,  or  halfway 
round.  Of  course  we  boys  instinctively  knew  they  ought  to  be  judges,  seeing 
they  were  experts,  and  we  threw  in  our  small  combined  strength,  and  generally 
managed  to  shove  a  foot  too  far,  or  may  be  half  a  dozen  inches.  But  we'd 
helped,  and  felt  proud  of  it. 

After  St,  George's  Park  was  formed  we  retired  to  "  Skinner's  piece,"  under 
the  lee  of  the  old  flour-mill,  and  now  taken  up  by  the  railway  station.  How 
the  preachers  of  the  day  scrambled  up,  the  older  ones  sometimes  tumbling  into 
the  waggons!      How  eager  they  looked  and  ready  to  "go  off"  as  the  people 
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closed  in  around,  leaving  a  small  open  space  for  the  locals  and  officials,  unable 
to  get  into  the  "  pulpit,"  to  make  a  praying,  responding  bodyguard.  Then  fast 
and  furious  began  the  service,  each  one  appointed  delivering  himself  as  his  turn 
came,  to  be  pulled  at  the  coat-tails  in  due  course,  to  make  way  for  another  equally 
well-primed,  half-bursting  brother !  They  were  good  old  times,  let  me  tell  you  ! 
even  for  us  boys  who,  tiring  as  boys  do  of  one  exercise,  eagerly  followed  up 
another.  So  grasshopper  hunts  were  organised,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  outsiders  of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  were  laagered  in  by  circles 
of  country  carts  driven  up  from  various  villages  for  miles  around,  for  their 
living  loads  to  enjoy  their  share  of  the  camp-meeting. 

There  were  certain  men  to  whom  the  camp-meeting  service  was  the  great 
event  of  the  year.  These  men,  usually  ready  talkers,  seemed  built  for  it ;  their 
voices  rang  through  the  open  air  in  sturdy  tones,  their  remarks  were  pointed 
and  generally  to  the  mark.  Elaboration,  preparation,  and  affectation  were 
entirely  dispensed  with.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Meadows  was  a  typical  camp- 
meeting  minister ;  old  George  Bell  and  a  number  of  robust  country  brethren 
were  men  who  seemed  cut  out  for  open-air  work.  Several  "  auld  lichts " 
went  the  round  of  the  circuit.  What  if  their  same  addresses  went  the  rounds 
too  ?  Were  there  not  many  new  hearers  ?  And  did  not  the  message  of 
repentance  and  of  a  better  life  deserve  repeating? 

At  this  juncture  my  memory  reverts  to  one  Charles  Houchen,  an  intelligent 
baker,  who  turned  out  the  best  bread  in  Yarmouth  in  his  day,  who  put  his 
alum,  so  to  speak,  into  his  religious  experience,  rather  than  into  his  dough. 
r  never  heard  the  cause  of  his  religious  aberration,  but,  somehow,  after  being 
a  member  with  us  for  years  (he  was  society  steward  from  1833  to  1834  and 
from  1837  to  1843),  he  became  rather  a  thorn  in  our  side,  and  left  us.  As 
I  knew  him  in  the  later  sixties  and  early  seventies,  his  life  seemed  to  be 
fretful  and  his  conversation  cynical :  he  was  sufficiently  cantankerous  to  imagine 
himself  always  right,  and  others  ever  in  the  wrong.  In  his  happier  days  he 
had  been  a  most  acceptable  local  preacher,  "and  the  sweat  would  drop  off 
him  on  to  the  book,"  as  I  have  been  informed  ;  but  yielding  to  this  fractious 
spirit  he  took  unto  himself  one  Charles  Barrow,  a  yet  greater  crank,  and  who 
figured  for  many  years  after  as  a  public  buffoon  in  street  and  market  place. 
.With  Houchen  as  speaker  and  Barrow  as  clerk,  the  twain  would  hold  forth 
in  the  open,  on  the  outskirts  of  our  open-airs,  and  at  the  fringe  of  our 
camp-meetings,  abusing  existing  forms  of  worship,  and  with  much  rancour 
"exposing"  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  described  as  "paid  hirelings.'' 
His  great  delight  was  in  badgering  his  old  associates.      The   last  time  I  saw 
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him  holding  forth  was  on  a  sand-hill  in  Meadows'  time,  outside  Skinner's 
piece,  during  a  camp-meeting  service.  But  his  abuse,  like  a  boomerang, 
turned  back  and  hit  his  own  head,  for  it  pleased  the  boys  to  scratch  the 
sand  away  from  under  him,  and  let  him  down,  and  the  crowd  uproariously 
mobbed  the  pair  off  the  denes  into  the  town.  Beyond  this  I  never  knew 
a  serious  disturbance  connected  with  our  meetings  indoor  and  out.  We,  as 
a  body,  whilst  suffering  from  little  petty  jealousies  amongst  individuals,  never 
had,  as  far  as  I  can  trace,  any  serious  splits  or  internal  disasters ;  the  worst 
ills  came  from  the  outside,  but  these  were  like  pressure  round  a  snowball, 
which  only  solidifies  the  body  acted  upon.  I  have  intimate  knowledge  that 
Charles  Houchen  came  round  before  his  last  days,  and  died  a  thoroughly 
humble  Christian. 

And  then  the  love-feast  that  followed  at  night  was  an  ordinance  that 
would  have  been  as  lief  put  aside  as  the  opening  prayer  of  any  other  service. 
The  passing  round  of  the  small  cubes  of  bread  upon  plates,  and  the  handing 
round  of  huge  pint  mugs  of  water,  which  every  one,  member  or  not,  was  free  to 
partake  of,  created  no  surprise  or  comment  as  it  would  to-day,  for  it  was 
a  recognised  institution.  It  was  an  emblem  of  brother-sisterly  love.  I  always 
used  to  feel  interested,  and  the  congregation  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
friendly  rapture  during  the  performance  of  this  quaint  function.  It  was 
concluded  by  a  smartly  rendered  hymn,  and  then  the  relating  of  "  experiences  " 
followed  like  the  rattling  of  an  independent  firing  party. 

"  Short  and  to  the  point,  brother,  or  sister ! "  (usually  sister)  called  in 
those  who  wandered  or  stretched  the  narratives  unduly ;  a  warning  not  always 
heeded,  for  some  felt  they  had  so  much  to  say  of  "what  God  had  done  for 
them,"  when  some  one  would  spontaneously  burst  into  song,  the  congregation 
joining  in  heartily  with  him.  And  so,  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  the  long- 
winded  one  would  suddenly  collapse,  and,  accepting  the  inevitable,  join  in 
singing  to  his  own  discomfiture,  to  use  a  phrase  that  probably  explains 
my  meaning.  I  am  not  so  sure  we  have  done  well  to  become  altogether  so 
modern  and  decorous,  and  to  banish  these  old-fashioned  festivals,  for  even 
the  humblest  member  here  had  a  chance  of  taking  some  part,  however  small, 
in  the  service ;  and  many  a  man's  modest  unpretentious  experience  was  as 
good  as  a  well-arranged  three-decker  sermon.  A  number  of  quaint  expressions 
and  interesting  incidents  might  be  cited  as  heard  and  witnessed  in  these 
lively  meetings.  One  good  old  brother,  named  Chilvers,  used  to  make  use 
of  a  rather  suggestive  but  perfectly  clear  metaphor.     He  would  say : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  pain  ?    No  !  " 
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"  Did  you  ever /eei  a  pain  ?     Yes  !  " 

"Just  so,  friends,  do  I  feel  the  workin's  of  the  sperrit  within  me ! " 

I  once  heard  a  miHtiaman  in  a  red  coat  say: — 

"  And  look  you,  friends,  if  I  had  been  converted  a  few  years  ago,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  wearing  this  tunic  ! " 

To-day  I  am  pleased  to  say  he  is  conducting  a  very  successful  mission  in 
a  large  town  in  Lancashire. 

Sunday  school  anniversaries  were  always  a  delightful  event,  long  looked 
forward  to.  In  the  old  days  these  were  essentially  children's  days ;  for  they 
were  the  chief  performers,  and  their  parents  mustered  up  in  numbers  at  the 
annual  festival,  if  they  did  not  at  any  other  time,  for  were  not  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  reciting  to-day,  or  at  least  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
singing  of  the  Gospel  ?  For  weeks  beforehand  they  had  been  practising  singing; 
and  also  committing  various  pieces  to  memory,  to  recite  before  an  admiring 
host  on  the  eventful  day.  For  two  Sundays  previous  we  had  rehearsals  before 
the  whole  school,  events  which  were  certainly  appreciated  by  the  school  children 
as  a  whole.  These  wholesale  recitative  exercises  at  the  anniversary  suited  those 
days  :  they  could  scarcely  be  recommended  on  so  large  a  scale  to-day,  for  our 
tastes  have  altered  somewhat.  Still  two  or  three,  well  rendered,  from  an 
attractive  point  of  view  would  "  draw."  There  were  then  little  episodes  that 
delighted  the  public,  and  there  were  also  discrepancies,  that  bored,  for  some 
became  forgetful  and  many  very  nervous. 

Of  the  preaching  I  will  express  myself  in  very  measured  terms.  Preachers 
then,  as  now,  differed  considerably.  One  would  thunder  the  law  and  its 
penalties  in  our  ears,  another  would  confuse  by  intricate  reasoning,  another 
tickled  us  with  eloquence,  yet  another  wearied  by  his  repetition.  One 
would  remind  us  there  was  a  hell,  and  make  us  wince  to  think  of  it ;  whilst 
yet  another  would  take  us  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  until  we  momentarily  wished 
we  could  go  through  them  without  the  painful  preliminaries  necessary  to  our 
entrance.  In  almost  every  case  plain  enough  were  the  doctrinal  dissertations. 
We  were  to  be  saved  or  damned, — there  was  no  middle  way ;  and  the 
Bible  was  read  and  believed  in  literally.  So-called  scientific  doubt  had  not 
yet,  like  a  blighting,  blasting  fog,  crept  on  to  make  mental  discomfort.  The 
preacher  aimed  at  the  heart  instead  of  the  head  ;  he  sought  to  show  us  the 
advantages  of  a  clean  heart  rather  than  the  inconveniences  of  a  tickled 
intellect. 

The  old  preachers  got  very  earnest  at  times  in  delivering  their  message  : 
forcefulness  was   a  characteristic.      They  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  their 
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discourse.  I  remember,  while  we  were  holding  services  in  1875  in  the  large 
schoolroom  while  the  Temple  was  building,  how  Mr.  Shorten,  a  local  preacher, 
was  somewhat  excitedly  preaching.  Another  mischievous  boy  sat  on  the  desk 
steps  with  me.     We  called  him  "  Cully  "  Curtis. 

"  Cully,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  believe  he'd  feel  anything  now,  even  if  you  stuck 
this  pin  in  his  leg." 

"  Cully "  took  the  pin  and  watching  an  opportunity,  as  Shorten  stood 
momentarily  still,  plunged  it  into  his  left  calf.  He  only  sprang  a  few  inches 
but  we  laid  that  to  his  style  of  delivery.  We  tried  again  with  like  result.  Not 
the  slightest  sign  of  appreciation  did  Mr.  Shorten  show.  I  really  believe  he  did 
not  feel  the  pin-prick,  or  if  he  did,  he  did  not  recognise  its  import.  So  we  gave 
it  up,  as  we  had  no  desire  to  cripple  him. 

The  prayer  meetings  were  in  those  days  thought  a  most  necessary  means  of 
grace  ;  and  to  forego  one  brought  down  inquiring  glances  on  the  preacher.  It 
was  the  customary  thing  then  to  follow  up  the  preaching  service  for  conversions. 
We  expected  some  ;  the  aisles  were  patrolled  by  earnest  workers,  and  it  was 
not  rare  to  see  a  kneeling  row  of  young  people  at  the  penitent  form.  Mary 
Hannah  Neave,  now  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Brett,  was  great  at  this  work.  It 
was  a  usual  thing,  too,  to  finish  up,  after  all  the  singing,  with  the  doxology  ; 
and  the  older  folks  did  not  forget  to  cry  and  shout  "glory!  ".and  interject 
other  heartfelt  expressions. 

Of  class  meetings  I  shall  say  little.  They  are  not  fashionable  now  ;  but 
given  intelligent  leading,  and  the  sound  advice  of  practical,  robust  age,  and  ex- 
perience, I  contend  they  would  remain  popular  and  greatly  strengthen  the  internal 
life  of  the  church.  In  my  experience  there  were  numerous  classes,  and  I  have 
seen  them  crowded.  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  monotony  of  voiced  experience, 
the  constant  unvarying  reiteration  of  the  same  sentiments  in  the  self-same 
words  that  caused  the  young  gradually  to  lose  that  interest  in  this  institution  : 
and  so  they  have  dwindled  down  ;  preach  the  same  sermon  Sunday  by  Sunday 
for  six  months,  and  you  may  look  in  vain  for  a  congregation.  Something  remains 
to  be  said  of  our  singing  and  our  singers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  singing 
peculiar  to  "  Primitives  " — hearty,  spontaneous,  exhilarating  singing, — and  the 
quaintly  couched  hymns  of  ours  had  much  to  do  with  the  drawing  together 
of  the  crowd, — often  out  of  curiosity,  and  generally  through  that  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  singing  awakens  in  the  heart  of  even  the  most  abandoned. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  graphic  in  the  simple,  homely,  yet  pertinent 
phraseology,  and  strangely  catchy  in  the  weird,  almost  negro-like  ring  of  the 
melody.     It  captivated  the  imagination,  awoke  strange  longings,  and  touched 
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the  heart  simultaneously.     The  singing  of  the  old  days  fired  the  soul  quite  as 
much  as  the  stirring  words  of  the  preacher.     It 

"Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

As  the  days  went  by,  and  the  people  became  more  educated  and  cultured, 
literally,  and  even  spiritually,  so  to  speak,  an  alteration  took  place.  New  tunes, 
with  perhaps  even  more  melody,  and  new  hymns  more  rhythmical  and  written 
with  tenderer  sentiments,  took  the  place  of  the  old  fiery  order.  And  to-day  we 
sing,  shall  I  say  in  a  more  refined  manner  ?  Well,  it  is  good  that  progress  has 
not  blunted  people's  feelings,  but  made  the  intellect  and  the  conscience,  if 
anything,  even  more  susceptible  to  finer  influences,  than  in  the  old  rough,  wild, 
early  days.  Who  dares  say  our  congregational  singing  has  deteriorated  ;  or 
does  not  touch  the  heart  as  it  used  to  do  ?  What  more  touching  or  beautiful 
hymns  were  ever  sung  than  are  found  to-day  in  our  modern  Hymnal  ?  I  am 
bold  to  say  the  singing  of  to-day  is  as  helpful  as  the  preaching ! 

As  I  write,  an  old  Hymn-book — one  of  the  first  printed — lies  before  me.  In 
a  leather  cover,  154  hymns  and  fragments  of  hymns  are  collected,  and,  soiled  as 
it  is,  printed  on  far  superior  paper  than  we  usually  thumb  to-day.  On  its  inside 
cover  is  written  in  the  rounded  handwriting  of  the  period, 

Charles  Blake, 

Yarmouth,  Decem.  yth,  182J. 

Crask  (the)  Baker's  Row-. 

A  perusal  of  this  little  derelict  from  a  long  past  time  was  exceedingly 
interesting  :  it  purported  to  be  "  A  collection  of  hymns  for  camp-meetings, 
revivals,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,"  edited  by  Hugh  Bourne, 
1821,  and  printed  in  1822.  Many  of  the  hymns  are  referred  to  as  "original 
hymns  composed  for  the  purpose  by  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Society."  Hugh  Bourne  and  William  Sanders  figure  largely  among  the  con- 
tributors. I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  certain  of  them  which  are 
not  known  to  the  present  generation,  although  in  my  younger  days  they  were 
in  frequent  use.  They  are  quaint  and  vivid  ;  and  for  beauty  of  language  I  do 
not  think  many  would  grumble  at  Hugh  Bourne's  Harvest  Hymn,  No,  55.  It 
comes  up  in  gentle  expressiveness  to  many  of  Bonar's,  Havergal's,  and  Lyte's. 
These  hymns  suited  the  times  and  the  men  ;  as  do  such  beautiful  hymns  in  our 
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modern  Hymnal  of  to-day.    Who  would  exchange  for  the  following  sentiments 
referring  to  the  departure  of  the  wicked  :  — 

"  Dire  their  cries  and  lainentations 

But  no  relief  can  there  he  found, 
The  judge  pronounces  condemnation, 

And  seven  thunders  echo  round. 
Down  to  the  lake  ^  burning  fire, 

And  never  more  my  face  to  see  ; 
You're  doomed  to  bear  my  dreadful  ire 

And  blow  the  flames  eternally. 


^ 


THE   OLD   CHOIR. 


Now  devils  drag  them  down  the  centre. 

Into  the  gulf  of  burning  woe  ; 
Poor  wretches!  now  they  dread  to  enter, 

But  forc'd  by  vengeance  down  they  go  ! 
Now  they  are  paid  for  persecuting, 

And  hindering  the  work  of  God; 
For  all  the  time  they  spent  disputing, 
%  And  trampling  on  a  Saviour's  blood." 

I  do  not  give  the  whole  of  these  rather  vengeful  lines.     I  contend  to-day 
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that  kind  of  hymn  would  not  be  acceptable,  nor  in  good  taste, 
beside  those  in  our  modern  Hymnal  by  Faber  : — 


Put  them 


"  There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 
Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven, 
There  is  no  place  where  earth's  failings 
Have  such  kindly,  judgment  given, — ■ 
*  *  *  v  « 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind  ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind." 


I  know  which  sentiments  would  lure  me  into  better  living 
my  heart  its  finest  aspirations. 


and 


arouse  m 


SOME    EXAMPLES    OF    EARLY    HYMNS. 


Hymn  i. 


Christ  He  sits  on  Zion's  Hill, 

He  receives  poor  sinners  still  ; 

Will  you  serve  this  blessed  King  ? 

Come  enlist  and  with  me  sing. 

Chorus  : — I  His  soldier  sure  shall  be, 

Happy  in  eternity. 

I  by  faith  enlisted  am, 

In  the  service  of  the  Lamb  ; 

Present  pay  I  now  receive, 

Peace  of  conscience  He  doth  give. 

'What  a  Captain  I  have  got. 

Is  not  mine  a  happy  lot  ?  * 

Therefore  will  I  take  the  Sword, 
Fight  for  Jesus  Christ  my  lord. 


Hark  !  listen  to  the  trumpeters, 

They  sound  for  volunteers  ; 
On  Zion's  bright  and  flow'ry  mount, 

Behold  the  Officers  ! 
Their  horses  white,  their  garments  bright, 

With  crown  and  bow  they  stand  ; 
Enlisting  Soldiers  for  the  King, 

To  march  for  Canaan's  land. 


Hymn  12. 


Let  the  world  their  forces  join. 
With  the  powers  of  hell  combine  : 

Greater  is  my  King  than  they, 
Surely  I  shall  win  the  day. 

Wicked  men  I'm  not  to  fear. 
Though  they  persecute  me  here  ; 

Though  they  may  my  body  kill, 
Yet  my  King's  on  Zion's  Hill. 

Brother  Soldiers,  still  fight  on. 
Till  the  battle  you  have  won  ; 

The  great  Captain  you  have  chose, 
Never  did  a  battle  lose. 


The  armies  now  are  on  parade. 

How  martial  they  appear  ; 
All  dress'd  and  arm'd  in  uniform, 

They  look  like  men  of  war. 
They  follow  their  brave  General, 

The  Great  Eternal  Lamb  ; 
His  garments  stain'd  in  His  own  blood, 

King  Jesus  is  His  name. 


The  trumpets  sound,  the  armies  shout. 

And  drive  the  hosts  of  hell ; 
How  dreadful  is  our  God  in  arms  ! 

The  Great  Immanuel  ! 
Sinners  enlist  with  Jesus  Christ, 

Th'  eternal  Son  of  God  ; 
And  march  with  us  to  Canaan's  land, 

Beyond  the  swelling  flood. 
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Hymn  51 


1.  Is  there  anybody  here  like  weeping  Mary  ? 

Call  10  my  Jesus  and  He'll  draw  nigh  ; 
O  Glory,  Glory  halleluia, 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

2.  Is  there  anybody  here  like  sinking  Peter  ? 


I.    The  harvest  fields  are  whitening, 

The  labourers  are  few  ; 
The  rising  sun  is  brightening, 

The  Master  calls  for  you. 
The  first  ripe  fruits  appearing, 

Require  your  instant  care  ; 
The  wheat  its  brightness  bearing, 

Calls  for  your  labours  here. 


3.  Is  there  anybody  here  like  blind  Bartimeus  ? 

4.  Is  there  anybody  here  like  faithless  Thomas  ? 

5.  Is  there  anybody  here  that  wants  salvation  ? 


Hymn  55. 


See  how  the  fields  are  bending. 

With  loads  of  golden  grain  ; 
The  love  of  God  descending, 

Enlivens  all  the  plain. 
Your  fleeting  lives  are  wasting, 

Arise  and  come  away  ; 
The  Day  of  God  is  hastening, 

The  awful  judgment  day. 


The  world  will  then  be  burning, 

While  sinners  quake  with  fear  ; 
But  you  with  sheaves  returning, 

Will  see  the  Lord  appear, 
And  in  His  glory  shining, 

You'll  with  the  reapers  come. 
And  with  Archangels  joining, 

You'll  shout  the  harvest  home. 


f 


The  following  is  a  hymn  from  an  early  plan : — 


Worthy,  worthy  is  the  Lamb  ; 
Worthy,  worthy  is  the  Lamb  ; 
Worthy,  worthy  is  the  Lamb, 

That  was  slain. 


Chorus. 


Glory,  hallelujah  ! 
Glory,  hallelujah  ! 


Glory,  hallelujah 
To  the  Lamb. 


Bend  Thy  bow  and  whet  Thy  sword, 
Send  Thy  Spirit  with  Thy  Word, 
Now  revive  Thy  work,  O  Lord, 

Thou  bleeding  Lamb. 

Bare  Thy  arm,  exert  Thy  power, 
In  this  place  and  at  this  hour, 
Shew  Thyself  the  Conqueror, 

Thou  reigning  Lamb. 

Strike  the  stoutest  sinner  through, 
Force  the  cry,  what  must  I  do  ? 
Let  him  weep  till  born  anew. 

To  praise  the  Lamb. 


Hymn. 


Penitents  dry  up  your  tear«, 

God  hath  heard  believing  prayers, 

He  forgives  you  when  He  hears. 

Adore  the  Lamb. 

Fill,  believing  spirits,  fill. 
Faith  demands  it  as  Thy  will, 
All  things  now  are  possible. 

It  must  be  done. 

'Tis  come,  'tis  come,  we  feel  the  bliss, 
Heaven's  eternal  kingdom  this, 
Peace  and  joy,  and  righteousness. 

Attend  the  Lamb. 

Thus  may  we  each  moment  feel. 

Love  Him,  serve  Him,  praise  Him  still. 

Till  on  Zion's  holy  hill. 

We  praise  the  Lamb. 


Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the  "Primitive  choir  was  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
It  was  the  most  popular  and  best  organised  body  of  singers  at  that  period  in  the 
town.     Its  members  took  immense  pains  to  prepare  their  work,  and  gloried  in 
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it.  They  stood  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I  can  describe  best  as  the 
transition  state.  Behind  them  was  the  old  wild,  weird,  fiery  spontaneous 
singing,  with  its  raw,  forceful,  inflammable  hymnody.  They  still  retained  many 
of  the  old  hymns,  tunes,  and  instincts,  and  were  not  too  prudish  when  a  hymn 
was  "  going  "  to  repeat  a  chorus  at  the  end,  or  even  go  over  a  verse  agaiii,  to  the 
great  delight  of  an  audience,  and  a  furthering  of  that  ecstatic  feeling  which 


MEARS. 
OUR   Ol-D    INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


singing  from  the  heart  in  its  tenser  mood  produces.  And  they  brought  in,  too, 
a  more  refined  and  graceful  service  of  song,  such  as  we  use  to-day,  exalted  by 
instrumental  music.  Personally,  I  cannot  say — bettered.  Their  anthems  were 
an  institution,  and  drew  immense  audiences  at  times,  and  I  have  in  years  gone  by 
heard  hints  of  rather  unpleasant  comparisons  as  to  whether  the  preacher  or  the 
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choir  was  the  means  of  crowded  pews,  with  seats  brought  in  from  the  school- 
room to  fill  the  aisles.  I  do  not  think  the  preacher  needed  to  nurse  feelings 
akin  to  jealousy,  for  here  to  a  magnificent  audience  was  his  chance  for  faithfully 
delivering  his  message  of  repentance. 

The  choir  always  mustered  up  in  good  time  and  goodly  numbers ;  almost 
every  one  composing  it  being  a  person  of  striking  personality  or  individuality. 
There  was  good  old  Mears  in  the  centre  nervously  yet  boldly  fingering  his  flute, 
Kirby  testing  the  mouthpiece  of  his  bassoon,  and  Rivett  shaking  his  curls 
around  his  head  in  his  efforts  to  tighten  up  refractory  'cello  strings.  Huge  Mr. 
Pestell  was  corner  man  to  the  tenors  ;  and  Thompson  and  English  were  the 
heavies  on  the  basso  side.  The  central  figure  of  the  trebles  was  Miss  Smith, 
a  net-beatster,  whose  powerful  and  magnificent  voice  filled  the  sanctuary,  and 
thrilled  every  one  who  heard  her.  Poor  girl,  she  early  joined  the  heavenly  choir. 
It  is  strange  to  me,  to  this  day,  that  no  one  discovered  her  talent  and  drafted 
her  into  the  ranks  of  the  professionals.  And  I  must  not  omit  Mr.  Wells,  who 
sang  in  the  hayloft,  and  stuck  to  the  tenors  until  too  feeble  to  be  of  further  use 
there.  It  is  not  long  since  he  was  gathered  home,  his  genial  face  causing  a  gap 
that  was  keenly  felt. 

As  a  lad  I  always  enjoyed  the  tuning  up  of  the  instrumentalists.  We  always 
had  Kirby's  bassoon,  Rivett's  fiddle,  and  Mears'  flute ;  on  occasion  they  were 
supplemented  by  clarionette,  cornet,  and  a  larger  'cello.  But  this  tuning  up  ! 
What  queer  odd  noises  oozed  from  the  instruments  gradually  getting  into 
line  and  melody.  Very,  very  few  of  that  old  choir  are  alive  to-day.  Their 
dropping-out  day  came  with  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  Temple. 
Individuality  became  lost  in  its  more  powerful  tones.  They  retired  on  their 
laurels,  and  then  one  by  one  passed  away  to  that  land  where  innovations  cease 
to  be. 

The  remainder  of  my  reminiscences  may  be  shortly  summed  up.  In  1875 
the  Temple  was  built.  As  a  lad  I  watched  its  up-building  day  by  day,  for  I  had 
become  a  teacher  at  day  school  next  door,  under  Wallis.  The  workmen  all  knew 
me,  and  they  persuaded  me  to  lay  one  of  the  first  half-dozen  bricks  laid  in  for 
the  foundation  on  the  south  front  corner.  That  brick  cost  me  fourpence,  which 
was  expended  in  beer !  I  clambered  about  the  scaffolds  and  gossipped  with  the 
workmen.  It  was  as  by  a  miracle  I  did  not  follow  Mr.  Swindell  and  Mr.  Kirk 
on  that  day  when  two  lives  were  sacrificed  by  falling  coping-stones,  reference  to 
which  will  be  made  later  on.  The  Temple  has  been  more  or  less  my  home  ev^er 
since.  I  have  to  be  thankful  for  that  "  home  feeling  "  which  a  life-long  connection 
with  an  old  institution  engenders  in  the  breasts  of  the  majority.     And  it  is 
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gratifying  to-day  to  see  around  me  still  many  who  were  boys  and  girls  with  me 
in  the  old  Tabernacle  days  long  gone  by. 


r' 


A    SEA   VIEW. 


PHOTO  VIEW  OF  YARMOUTH: — THE  TKMI'l.E,  ETC. 


Chapter  VIII. 


THE    BUILDING    OF    THE    TEMPLE. 


(A   TALE   OF   PERSEVERANCE   REWARDED.) 


N  the  year  1874,  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
visited  Hull,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  delegate,  the  former  merely  as 
a  visitor.  They  were  impressed  with  the  proportions  and  imposing 
exteriors  of  the  chapels,  more  especially  with  the  Jarratt  Street  edifice,  as  they 
sauntered  up  and  down  outside  it. 

"We're  not  up-to-date  at  Yarmouth!"  remarked  Mr.  Swindell,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Bell  concurred.  Whereon  the  former,  waxing  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject,  made  up  his  mind,  on  returning,  to  lay  before  the  Yarmouth 
trustees  the  startling  proposition  to  "  pull  down  the  old  barns  and  build  greater." 
The  matter  was  talked  over  with  the  trustees,  who  found  themselves  still 
confronted  by  a  debt  of  ;^  1 50  on  the  old  place — the  Tabernacle. 

A  second  meeting  was  called  in  the  Queen's  Road  Chapel,  and  a  new 
trust  was  formed  to  enter  upon  the  scheme  of  either  renovating  the  old 
chapel  or  removing  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  erecting  a  new  building 
altogether.  The  name  of  "  Church  "  was  mooted  as  an  appropriate  appellation. 
Old  George  Bell,  ever  democratic  and  plain,  rather  cynically  remarked  with 
a  characteristic  grunt : — 

"  You'd  better  call  it  a  Temple  straight  away  !  " 
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"  Good  !  "  said  Mr.  Swindell,  "  that's  just  the  very  thing  !  "  and  after  having 
shown  its  appropriateness  after  dwelling  so  long  in  a  Tabernacle,  the  critic 
fell  in  with  the  idea.  At  that  same  quarterly  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
send  forth  circulars  proposing  the  innovation  ;  and  the  first  definite  meeting 
for  "  turning  up  sleeves "  and  getting  to  work  was  on  the  August  Bank 
Holiday,  1874.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  promptness  and  application  characterised 
the  start ;  and  in  less  than  two  months  the  scheme  was  fairly  "  under  weigh." 

The  circular  referred  to,  read  in  part  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — For  some  time  past  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Yarmouth  have  felt 
the  need  of  either  extensively  repairing  and  enlarging  their  Priory  Plain  Chapel,  or  pulling 
it  down  and  erecting  on  the  same  site  an  entirely  new  one.     .     .     .     The  latter  course  is 

now  decided  upon As  the  Building  Committee  have  determined  not  to 

commence  operations  until  ^,'1,000  has  been  subscribed,  they  hope  that  that  amount 
will  be  received  within  the  next  six  months,"  <S-"c. 

The  amount  already  raised 
had  been  ;^  350  :  and  there  were 
optimistic  remarks  about  laying 
the  corner  stones  on  Easter, 
1875  !  The  enthusiasm  and 
faith  of  Mr.  Swindell  seemed 
to  infuse  the  whole  of  the 
"  rank  and  file."  The  circular 
was  signed  by  Rev.  J.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fleming  Neave,  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell.  It  is  almost 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  needless  to  add  that  a  request 

\  JBJ^^^ti^^^^^^KB^'  I     ^^''     subs."  wound  up  this  first 

appeal. 

Special  efforts  were  made 
on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
August  3rd  and  4th,  in  the 
Priory  Plain  and  Wesleyan 
Chapels,  the  station  ministers 
assisted  by  the  Revs,  T. 
Penrose,  William  Jones,  and  others.  A  big  tea,  at  which  nearly  800  persons 
sat  down,  was  a  feature  of  the  demonstration  ;  and  a  procession  well  advertised 
the  scheme. 

On  Sunday,  December  6th,  1874,  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Howell,  of  Cambridge, 
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preached  ;  and  on  the  7th  a  tea  meeting  and  pubh'c  service  followed.  In  the 
public  meeting  the  new  trustees  were  announced  as  follow  :— John  Bitton,* 
William  Perry,*  J.  F.  Neave,*  S.  Westgate  *  R.  Bell,*  R.  M.  Buddery,*  R.  J. 
Buddery,  R.  Ceiley,*  R.  M.  Eastoe,*  Henry  Futter,  G.  T.  Herod,  Thomas 
Kirk,*  William  Patterson,  T.  R.  Salmon,  T.  W.  Swindell,  J.  W.  Neave,*  Henry 
J.  Smith,  H.  Cole,  Rev.  J.  Jackson.* 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Hull,  had  been  chosen  as  architect. 

Various  other  efforts  followed,  and  on  June  22nd,  1875,  the  stone-laying 
ceremony  took  place.  Proceedings  commenced  at  half-past  two,  by  the  singing 
of  a  hymn  from  special  sheets  provided,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Lamb  delivered  an 
eloquent  address.  The  stones  were  laid  by  Mr.  John  Riches,  of  Catfield^ 
Mr.  F.  Salmon,  Mr.  Joseph  Neave  (in  memory  of  his  father),  and  A.  J.  N. 
Chamberlain,  Esq.  Under  Mr.  Neave's  stone  a  bottle  was  laid  containing  the 
following: — Copy  of  Yarmouth  Indepefident,  oi  April  loth,  1875,  containing  an 
account  of  the  closing  services  of  the  Priory  Plain  Chapel ;  the  Primitive 
Methodist  newspaper  of  June  r7th  ;  Conference  Minutes  for  1874;  the  Circuit 
plan  ;  a  hymn  leaflet,  and  circular  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  old  piece  of 
copper  taken  from  the  wall  of  the  old  chapel,  which  contains  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"  This  building,  formerly  a  hayloft,  was  converted  into  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
in  the  year  a.d.  1829.  Samuel  Atterby,  superintendent  minister,  and  William  Hardwick,^ 
second  preacher." 

In  the  bottle  was  also  placed  a  parchment  containing  further  particulars 
relating  to  the  second  chapel,  and  other  information  up  to  date.  In  the  evening 
a  large  "tea  gathering"  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall.  At  the  stone-laying  the 
Rev.  T.  Swindell  prayed  with  an  eloquence  which  impressed  my  mind  with 
reverent  awe :  it  seemed  so  like  what  I  had  read  of  Solomon's  dedication  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  in  days  of  old. 

The  interior  dimensions  of  the  Temple  are  as  follow : — 72  ft.  3  in.  ;  by 
52  ft.  2  in.  In  the  basement  are  committee  and  class-rooms,  and  a  space  in 
front  for  storage  purposes,  and  for  the  heating  apparatus.  On  the  ground-floor 
are  two  spacious  vestibules  and  lobbies,  and  at  the  back  two  vestries  and  other 
offices.  The  galleries  are  approached  from  the  front  ;  the  height  from  floor  to 
ceiling  is  35  feet.  The  rostrum  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  steps.  The 
Temple  seats  1,100  persons. 

*  Those  marked  thus  have  since  passed  away. 
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Early  in  January,  1875,  a  terrible  accident  happened  whilst  the  Temple  was  in 
course  of  building.  The  coping-stones  over  the  tops  of  the  pillars  in  front  had 
been  laid,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  been  securely  fastened.  It 
happened  that  just  before  two  o'clock  on  the  fateful  day  a  young  workman 
named  Thompson,  thinking  evidently  to  amuse  himself,  essayed  to  walk  along 
this  overhanging  work,  and  stepping  on  to  the  unfastened  sections  came  down 
to  the  ground  with  a  fearful  crash,  a  distance  of  over  thirty  feet.  Most 
unfortunately,  Thompson  was  not  the  only  sufferer,  for  another,  although  not 
killed  outright,  received  his  death-blow  .under  the  same  circumstances.  It  was 
the  practice  almost  daily  for  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell  and  Mr.  Kirk  to  visit  the  rising 
structure  in  the  noon  hour,  and  the  writer  often  did  the  same.  On  this  occasion 
I  did  not  happen  to  be  early  enough  back  trom  dinner  to  have  a  scramble 
through  the  place.  It  happened  at  the  identical  moment  the  two  were  coming 
out  that  the  stones  fell,  a  huge  piece  striking  Mr.  Kirk  on  the  shoulder, 
fracturing  it  and  breaking  some  of  his  ribs.  Mr.  Swindell,  who  was  timing 
his  watch,  on  the  steps,  by  the  miracle  of  a  second  or  two's  delay  received  no 
hurt.  The  injured  workman  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  on 
admittance  ;  and  Mr.  Kirk,  in  spite  of  constant  prayer  by  the  Church  suc- 
cumbed a  few  days  after,  on  the  13th  of  January.  Truly  "  in  the  midst  of  life, 
we  are  in  death." 

An  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom.  Priory  Plain,  on  June 
1 2th,  when  a  communion  service  was  presented  to  the  trustees,  consisting  of 
a  tankard,  two  plates,  two  cups,  and  a  paten,  which  were  both  elegant  and 
chaste.  A  pulpit  Bible  and  a  hymn-book  were  also  presented  ;  all  the  gifts  of 
"  lady  friends."  Mr.  G.  Bell  presided,  and  gave  a  characteristic  little  speech, 
which  is  given  : — 

"Folks  lived,"  he  said,  "nowadays  to  see  wonderful  things  accomplished. 
Forty  years  ago  Primitive  Methodism  was  but  little  thought  of  They  were 
then  termed  '  ranters '  (laughter) — but  they  had  become  more  respectable,  and 
were  now  called  gentlemen,  and  as  such  he  trusted  they  would  act.  When  he 
came  to  Yarmouth,  forty  years  ago,  he  did  not  expect  to  see  a  fine  temple  built 
like  the  one  which  was  now  being  erected  for  the  community.  He  thought  he 
ought  to  be  fondly  attached  to  the  building,  as  it  was  he  who  gave  it  the  name. 
Some  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  structure  called  a  Church,  but  he  did  not 
believe  St.  Paul  ever  wrote  to  brick  and  stone ;  and  at  his  suggestion  it  was 
resolved  to  call  the  edifice  a  Temple.  (Applause.)  Some  of  them  present  could 
remember  when  their  denomination  used  to  worship  in  a  hayloft,  but  they  had 
not  despised  '  the  day  of  small  things,'  and  those  meetings  had  resulted  in  much 
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good  being  effected.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  just  commencing  to  furnish 
their  chapel  with  the  utensils  used  in  connection  with  the  most  sacred  and 
solemn  service  of  God's  house.  He  trusted  that  there  would  be  many  such 
services  conducted  in  their  new  temple.     (Hear,  hear,)" 

A  memorable  bazaar  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  April  17th,  i8th,  and 
19th,  1876,  when  a  splendid  speech  was  made  by  J.  W.  de  Caux,  Esq.,  J. P.,  who 
characterised  Primitive  Methodism  as  "  no  longer  a  wild  and  simple  plant,  but 
a  prodigious  tree  whose  branches  are  spreading  over  the  whole  earth — the  little 
one  has  became  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation  !  "  (Applause.) 
"  I  like  Primitive  Methodism,"  he  said,  "  because  though  its  pretensions  are  humble, 
its  aims  are  great  and  noble — because  it  inculcates  simply  and  primarily  the 
spreading  abroad  of  those  '  glad  tidings ' 

' '  Which  o'er  the  starlight  peace  of  Syrian  skies 
'  Came  floating  like  a  dream.' 

(Applause.)  It  had  been  well  said  that  Primitive  Methodism  springs  like  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground — the  lowly  working  classes  of  English  society."    (Applause.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  for  worship  took  place  on  July  27th,  1876, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton  preaching  from  John  xv.  verses  16,  17,  "And  I  will 
pray  the  P"ather,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,"  &c.  The  rev. 
gentleman  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  said  the  building  would  cost  about  £\qoo, 
of  which  more  than  ;^2000  had  been  raised. 

Early  in  1881,  having  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of 
a  choir  supported  only  by  a  harmonium  in  so  large  a  building,  the  idea  of 
introducing  an  organ  worthy  of  the  place  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  set  about  "  going  in  for  one "  with  that  zeal  which  had 
characterised  previous  efforts.  The  Yarmouth  Independent  of  April  30th,  1881, 
in   describing  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  remarked  : — 

"Several  anxious  deliberations  were  held  as  to  the  advisability  of  purchasing  a  more 
handsome  and  powerful  instrument,  but  there  was  staring  the  promoters  in  the  face 
a  debt  of  some  ;^29oo  still  remaining  upon  the  structure.  However,  Methodists 
apparently  are  not  frightened  at  the  thought  of  a  little  debt  upon  their  chapels,  and 
when  the  ladies  were  taken  into  confidence  in  the  matter,  their  vote  was  unanimous 
as  to  having  a  suitable  organ.  .  .  .  They  at  once  set  to  work,  and  with  what 
success  is  well  known,  as  the  result  of  the  bazaar  testifies." 

The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  William  Mack.  The  first  of  the  opening 
services  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  28th,  1881.      Dr.  Bunnett,  the  celebrated 
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Norwich  organist,  presided  at  the  organ,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Norwich.  As  usual,  a  big 
tea  was  held  in  connection  with  the  services. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Temple  efforts  that  so  much  interest  attaches 
to  the  sending  forth  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith  [the  second  John].  The  history 
of  this  African  episode  is  extremely  interesting ;  how  Mr.  Riches  devoted 
year  after  year  a  field  of  beans  to  help  in  the  financial  matters,  and  how  one  and 
another  vied  in  sacrifice  and  offering  towards  the  equipment  of  the  missionary. 
Mr.  Smith's  missionary  career  is  hardly  local  history,  but  is  of  great  interest  ta 
Yarmouthians.  A  pleasing  event  was  celebrated  in  the  Temple  on  February 
1 8th,  1890,  in  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Smith's  jubilee — his  fiftieth  birthday,  and 
the  fact  of  his  attaining  to  the  premier  position  at  a  recent  school-board  election. 
Nearly  500  persons  assembled  to  tea,  and  occupied  the  chapel  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell  presided,  supported  by  the  Revs.  J.  Smith,  E.  Blake,  and 
J.  Sutcliffe,  and  Messrs.  Futter,  Trett,  and  Pitchers. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  address  Mr.  Smith  thanked  the  friends  for 
their  confidence,  and  would  reciprocate  the  kindly  feelings  which  they  had 
displayed  in  the  presentation  of  a  purse  of  gold.  He  then  favoured  those 
present  with  a  brief  review  of  his  past  history :  he  affirmed  he  was  a  man  of  the 
people,  which  he  always  intended  to  be.  He  was  born  of  poor,  respectable 
parents  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  third  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
at  one  time  had  to  be  maintained  on  a  miserable  pittance  of  ten  shillings  a  week, 
his  father's  weekly  wage.  At  the  age  of  six  he  went  to  work  in  the  fields. 
When  nine  years  of  age  he  was  put  out  to  service,  and  in  October,  1858,  came 
to  Norfolk  residing  at  Welney,  near  Downham.  There  he  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Swindell,  father  of  the  chairman.  At  eighteen  he  left  agricultural 
work  and  became  a  minister  in  the  interests  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  with 
whom  he  became  a  member  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Stationed  at  Aylsham,  he 
received  the  munificent  salary  of  twenty-four  pounds  a  year — eight  pounds  less 
than  he  received  at  the  plough — of  which  three  pounds  went  to  the  Preachers' 
Itinerant  Fund.  Amongst  the  various  places  at  which  he  was  subsequently 
stationed  up  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Yarmouth 
station,  on  April  6th,  1874,  preceding  his  departure  to  Africa,  he  mentioned 
Colchester,  Briston,  and  Dereham.  With  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,, 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  this  Circuit,  he  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  where  he  spent  five  years  of  unremitting  toil. 
Further  facts  relating  to  the  cause  at  Aliwal  North,  his  return  to  England, 
and  subsequent  re-embarkation  were  recounted  in  detail.     Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell 
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briefly  summed  up  Mr.  Smith  as  an  "  earnest,  zealous,  energetic  Christian, 
untiring  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christian  principles  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  one  who  took  keen  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people." 

After  all  the  "  building  of  the  temple  "  was  not  an  exceptional  work — as  far 
as  the  work  of  man  goes.  When  once  embarked  on,  it  had  few  vicissitudes  : 
there  was  one  accident — once  the  workmen  hung  fire,  and  the  builder  failed. 
And  since  it  has  been  finished  and  in  use,  Church  matters  have  moved  steadily, 
uneventfully  on :  "  Men  have  come,  and  men  have  gone,  but  the  work  goes  on 
for  ever ! "  Hard  work  has  characterised  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  who 
worship,  and  some  day  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  great  rejoicings  over  the 
payment  of  the  last  penny  of  the  debt. 
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Chapter   IX. 


MINISTERS    WHO    HAVE    SERVED. 


(WITH   NOTES   AND   IMPRESSIONS.) 


O  attempt  anything  like  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  every  itinerant 
minister  who  has  been  appointed  to  labour  on  this  circuit  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility.  Beyond  the  list  of  ministers,  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  individuals  must  suffice.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  human  like  ourselves,  with  feelings,  experiences,  peculiarities,  and  emotions 
like  our  own.  We  realise  this  the  more  as  we  grow  older,  although  the  young 
are  apt  to  encircle  them  with  a  halo  of  reverent  hero-worship.  It  is  well  to 
reverence  the  dignity  of  their  "  high-calling."  They  would  not  wish  to  differ 
from  their  great  exampler  "  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  "  just  like  every  one 
of  us.  We  find  ministers — as  did  Mrs.  Sutton,  "  a  good  old  Primitive  in  the 
early  days,"  when  she  and  another,  hearing  the  Yarmouth  "  Ranters "  were 
coming  to  "  open  up  "  and  preach  at  Acle,  and  trudged  thither  to  hear  them, — 
we  find  them  "  only  like  other  men  after  all."  It  is  just  possible  they  expected  to 
see  them  appear  either  as  a  kind  ot  tamed  wild  men  or  foreigners.     In  those 
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early  days  many  were  as  curious  to  see  these    "  noisy,  singing  Ranters "    as 
entomological  enthusiasts  are  to  discover  a  new  species  of  Lepidoptera. 

But  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  not  great  or  impressive  or  original  or 
distinguished.  They  differ  as  do  men  of  other  professions  in  type  and  character- 
istics. There  are  brilliant  men,  heavy  men,  plodding  men.  Some  make  a  great 
noise,  others  work  in  fear  and  trembling,  leading  quiet,  unev^entful  lives.  Some  are 
eloquent,  others  are  aggressive  ;  the  one  draw  crowds, — the  other's  forte  may  be 
to  shepherd  them.  A  minister's  talents  and  gifts  are  much  commented  or 
animadverted  upon.  Some  so  speak  as  if  they  wished  the  Creator  had  made 
them  all  alike,  and  on  one  particular  pattern.  Flowers  are  diverse ;  the  stars 
differ,  and  men's  countenances  even  quite  as  much  as  they.  "  Every  man  in  his 
own  order."  Some  preachers  are  remembered  by  their  contemporaries  long 
after  they  themselves  have  passed  away  ;  but  it  is  only  a  few  whose  strong 
personality  and  striking  individuality,  like  Robert  Key,  whose  sayings  and 
doings  are  remembered  and  passed  on  to  a  succeeding  generation.  Alas !  how 
little  usually  does  the  present  generation  know  of  the  one  preceding  it !  Of  the 
majority  many  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes  survived  for  awhile,  only  to  be 
lost  to  us  of  a  later  age. 

The  intention  of  this  particular  chapter  is  the  garnering  of  a  few  tit-bits, 
gleaned  from  one  old  friend  and  another,  ere  their  memories  have  de  parted  with 
them,  to  be  otherwise  lost  to  us.  We  can  ill  spare  the  annals  of  our  pious 
fathers  ;  for  are  they  not  an  incentive  to  emulation  and  effort,  and  do  they  not 
make  for  progress?  In  what  little  may  be  said  of  each  individual  the  reader 
must  judge  the  man  for  himself.  Character  sketches  are  out  of  the  question, 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  minister,  it  is  admitted,  is  a  much-discussed  man  ;  his  prominence 
makes  him  public  property.  He  has  learned  to  do  well  who  has  become 
morally  pachydermatous, — who  can  bear  criticism  with  the  equanimity  of  a 
waterfowl  whose  plumage  defies  the  rain.  Some  of  the  older  school  of  hearers, 
reared  in  sturdy,  and  perhaps  rugged  environment,  who  have  scant  patience 
with  modern  thought  and  polish  and  advancement,  are  prone  to  compare 
unfavourably  the  present  men  with  their  forefathers.  They  object  to  the  gentler 
methods  and  still  want  sin  rebuked  with  horny  fists,  and  men  and  women 
lashed  into  the  kingdom.  "  Kid-glove  "  preaching  is  to  them  an  abomination. 
Why  don't  we  see  sinners  to-day  falling  prostrate  like  dead  men  to  the  floor  .<* 
Why  is  not  the  penitent-form  as  popular  an  institution  as  in  the  old  days  ? 

These  objections  to  the  present  day  "  methods  "  are  pertinent,  but  may  we 
not  suggest  that  with  the  spread  of  education,  and  with  a  better  state  of  law 
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and  order,  and  an  immense  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  masses, 
the  minds  of  men  generally  are  not  so  dark  and  dense  as  they  were,  say 
half  a  century  ago?  The  men  our  early  preachers  laboured  amongst  were 
more  ignorant,  coarse,  illiterate.  The  dawning  of  a  better  life  came  to 
them  as  a  greater  shock  then  than  it  does  to-day.  The  change  from 
darkness  to  light  was  more  violent.  The  people  were  got  at  more  by 
their  emotions  than  by  their  reasoning  faculties.  Our  ministers,  who  were 
often  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  these  converts,  were  of  the  same  rough  texture, 
but  they  well  suited  their  age.  The  men  of  to-day  would  not  have  been 
adapted  for  those  times,  when  more  hardened  natures  needed  heavier  hammers 
to  break  them.  If  such  people  exist  to-day,  as  they  do  undoubtedly,  it  would 
seem  the  Salvation  Army's  mission  to  win  them.  As  in  the  days  of  yore  they 
are  still  got  at  by  outdoor  preaching  ;  and  whilst  many  of  our  older  friends  may 
deplore  the  decay  of  outdoor  work,  including  camp-meetings,  in  our  body,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  some  one  is  doing  the  work  ;  and  that  the 
facilities  for  indoor  preaching  and  hearing  the  word  abound.  The  people  have 
no  excuse. 

One  thing  is  certain, — the  older  ministers  were  not  over — or  well  paid. 
I  have  authority  for  saying  if  the  superintendent  minister,  at  no  very  remote 
date,  got  his  £\  per  week  clear  he  thought  he  did  well  ;  and  the  second 
minister  congratulated  himself  (we  hope)  on  his  14s.  per  week  !  They 
certainly  deserved  more  for  the  miles  they  trudged  out  to  appointments,  often 
tramping  until  their  feet  blistered  and  bled.  They  preached  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  In  Yarmouth  five  services  on  a  Sunday  were  the  usual  thing  ;  the 
old  plans  bear  this  out.  Undoubtedly  not  a  few  finished  life's  work  prematurely, 
falling  victims  to  a  sense  of  duty.  In  their  zeal  they  martyred  themselves.  It 
was  at  their  own  option,  perhaps ;  although  very  much  was  demanded  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  did  altogether  wisely,  for  a  lengthened  term  of 
service  rendered  possible  by  a  more  carefully  regulated  life,  might  have  given 
many  more  years  of  their  beneficent  lives  to  the  cause  they  had  so  muchcgt 
heart. 

The  modern  minister  has  to  fight  to-day  more  against  indifference  than 
ignorance ;  and  the  old  methods  of  vehement  reproof  have  had  to  give  way  to 
the  gentler  processes  of  reason  and  persuasion.  God's  love  to-day  must  be  laid 
before  the  people :  His  justice  and  His  vengeance  had  then  to  be  thundered 
into  their  ears.  Jonah  threatening  Nineveh  has  given  place  to  St.  Paul  per- 
suading Agrippa.  And  I  ask,  would  the  brusque,  violent,  personal  methods  of 
the  old  school  be  tolerated  or  appreciated  to-day  ? 

H 
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In  a  leading  article  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  of  July  31st,  1902  (a  portion 
is  given  in  Chapter  II.),  the  writer  touches  most  aptly  on  this  subject;  he  says: — 

".  .  .  It  seems  to  have  become  customary  with  many  individuals  from  other 
Churches,  and  former  members  of  our  own  Church,  when  making  reference  to  us  to 
express  regret  that  we  have  departed  from  the  methods  adopted  at  an  earlier  period  of 
our  history.  And  many  who  thus  speak  are  friendly  critics  who  wish  us  well,  yet  we 
always  feel  that  if  they  gave  fuller  attention  to  their  words  they  would  at  least  modify 
them.  We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  these  critics  in  detail,  but  certainly  they  ought 
to  remember  many  things  which  apparently  they  forget.  And  first,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  Church  in  its  initiatory  stages  and 
one  that  has  had  an  existence  for  well  nigh  one  hundred  years.  The  growth  of  the 
Church  has  necessitated  the  calling  into  existence  of  many  institutions  that  are  essential 
to  its  life  and  continued  progress.  We  ought  also  to  point  out  that  it  is  just  as  sacred 
a  duty  to  promote  the  spiritual  culture,  education,  and  enrichment  of  our  people  as  it  is 
to  put  forth  efforts  to  secure  the  conversion  of  others.  Nor  should  it  be  ignored  that  the 
social,  educational,  and  other  conditions  of  English  life  to-day  are  vastly  different  from 
what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  would  also  remind  these  critics  that  our 
pioneers  were  men  of  large  common  sense,  and  they  adopted  the  methods  which  they 
thought  would  best  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  greatest  spiritual  good ;  and  had  they 
been  alive  to-day  they  would  have  done  the  same  as  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  methods 
of  one  age  are  not  in  all  details  necessarily  the  best  in  every  age.  There  is  no  finality  in 
methods.  Wise  men  use  the  best,  whether  they  are  ancient  or  modern.  If  we  had 
remained  a  purely  evangelistic  agency  we  should  doubtless  have  been  of  great  service 
to  existing  Churches,  but  we  should  not  have  accomplished  a  tithe  of  the  good  we  have 
done  in  the  world.  Besides,  we  were  morally  bound  to  provide  for  the  people  and  their 
families  whom  we  had  gathered  into  church  fellowship,  and  to  do  so  we  were  of  necessity 
obliged  to  develop  our  Church  along  lines  that  would  enable  us  to  conserve  what  we  had 
accomplished,  and  still  continue  our  efforts  of  evangelism ;  and  to  those  two  sections 
of  work  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to-day,  and  not  without  some  measure  of  success." 

Whilst  pursuing  in  my  own  mind  this  line  of  thought  I  was  shown  by  one 
of  our  members  a  cutting  from  the  Sunday  Companion  of  a  recent  date,  con- 
taining the  following  quaint  paragraph  : — 

PREACHERS   NOT   TO    WEAR   TROUSERS. 

The  Rev.  J.  Scruton,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  "trousers,"  states  that 
in  the  original  trust  deed  of  Bethel  Chapel,  Cambridge  Street,  Sheffield,  1820,  there  is 
a  clause  providing  that  "  under  no  circumstances  whatever  shall  any  preacher  be  allowed 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  who  wears  trousers."  The  custom  and  propriety  of  that  time 
required  the  ordinary  breeches  and  gaiters. 
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At  about  the  same  time  my  father  related  to  me  an  anecdote  of  John  Smith, 
the  first,  who  saw,  when  preaching  one  day  in  the  Tabernacle,  some  female 
members  of  the  congregation  wearing  the  queer  "  poke  "  bonnets  of  the  period 
adorned  with  the  newly-invented  artificial  roses.  My  father  said  John  stopped 
short  in  his  discourse,  and  point  blank  remarked  : — 

"  And  so  you've  taken  to  wearing  artificial  roses  !      Go  home  !  go  home  !  and 

take  them  out  of  your  bonnets  ;  and  if 
you  would  wear  roses,  make  use  of  those 
which  God  himself  made  !  " 

Even  in  these  days  of  rapid  changes 
innovations  are  regarded  as  unseemly 
by  some  people :  in  those  days  old 
fashions  were  as  rigidly  adhered  to  as 
new  ones  to-day  are  eagerly  copied.  The 
introduction  of  moustaches,  even  in  my 
recollection,  on  the  parson's  face  made 
some  of  the  old  folks  shake  their  heads. 
One  good  brother  whom  I  well  knew  was 
very  much  concerned  about  a  friend's 
upper  lip  and  seriously  asked  him  to 
consider  the  impropriety  of  wearing 
a  moustache !  The  changing  of  a  neck- 
tie, the  wearing  of  a  watch-chain,  the 
introduction  of  organs — all  these  excited 
a  feeling  of  opposition  in  many ;  but 
we  have  lived  that  narrowness  down. 
This  hostile  feeling,  I  am  charitable  to 
admit,  was  undoubtedly  born  of  a  desire 
to  thwart  the  incoming  of  pride.  To-day, 
others  as  well  as  myself  think  realistic 
copies  from  nature  are  comely,  and  far  more  humane  than  the  introduction 
of  wings  and  feathers  that  necessarily  caused  the  extermination  of  many 
a  beautiful  species  of  bird. 

As  to  the  penitent-form  :  Well,  is  not  the  virtue  of  it  more  in  the  act 
of  sacrificing  pride  and  self  than  in  the  thing  itself?  My  own  impression  is  that 
more  people  are  "  converted  " — to  use  the  good  old  phrase — to-day  in  the  quiet 
of  their  pews  and  in  the  secrecy  of  their  bedchambers  than  in  the  more  formal 
method  of  penitent-form  emotion.     I  ask,  do  we  not  still  see  changes  take  place 
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in  men's  lives?  And  so  long  as  our  ministers  shall  preach  their  experiences 
of  religion  rather  than  dole  out  book-sermons,  so  long  will  the  work  of  Primitive 
Methodism  and  of  the  regeneration  of  men  go  on.  But  by  all  means,  for 
whatever  virtue  there  may  be  in  it,  let  us  still  keep  that  penitent-form  :  it 
deserves  reverence  as  well  as  recognition  if  only  for  the  part  it  has  played  in  the 
building  up  of  our  Connexion. 


List  of  Ministers. 

From  the  I.ntroductio-n  of  Primitive  Methodism  1822  to  1902. 
Yarmouth  was  missioned  from  the  Norwich  Circuit  during  the  years  1822-24 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Brame  and  Mr.  J.  Turnpenny.  The  circuit  was  established  in 
1824,  and  first  appeared  on  the  Conference  minutes  in  1825.  On  the  opposite 
page  is  a  photographic  copy  of  our  First  Preaching  License,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr,  James  W.  Neave ;  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
same  : — 

COPV   OF   OUR   LICEXSE    FOR    PREACHIXG    SERVICES:— 

"Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1823,  it  was  certified  into  this 
Registry  Office  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  by  Williairf*  Dawson  of  the  Parish  of  S.  Saviour,  in 
the  City  of  Norwich,  by  a  written  certificate  under  his  hand  bearing  date  the  same  day  (by  exhibiting 
and  licensing  the  same  in  the  Registry  Office  of  the  said  Lord  Bishop)  That  a  house  and  premises 
situate  in  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  and  now  in  the  holding  and  occupation  of 
Salmon  Palmer  are  intended  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  Religious  Worship  by  an  assembly  or 
Congregation  of  Protestants. 

"Witness  my  hand  ^      "J.  KITSON, 

"  Dep.   Reg.^'' 
LIST   OF    PREACHERS. 


Ministers. 

Stationed. 

From 

To 

Ministers. 

'            j  Stationed.     From 

To 

*J.  Robson            

1825 

1826 

W.  Thompson    ... 

1834 

1835 

W.  Brown 

1825 

1827 

James  Walker     ... 

1834 

1837 

*P.  Bel  wood 

1826 

1827 

J.  Lear... 

...!  2nd  time    1834 

1835 

*S.  Atterby 

1827 

1830 

W.  Smith 

1834 

1835 

T.  Thomas 

1828 

1829 

J.  Baker 

1834 

1835 

Robert  Key 

1828 

1S29 

T.  Bailey 

...        ...          1835 

1836 

James  Garner 

1829 

1829 

W.  Bowthorpe    ... 

...  2nd  time    183S 

1836 

W.  Hard  wick      .. 

1829 

183I 

G.  T.  Goodrick... 

i   1835 

1837 

*W.  G.  Belham    .. 

1830 

1832 

W.  Wain  Wright  ... 

1835 

1837 

James  Pole 

1830 

1831 

B.  Redhead 

...         ...       '   1836 

1837 

A.  Frazer 

183I 

1832 

W.  Batley 

...;     ...      1836 

1839 

W.  Bland 

183I 

1832 

*Rd.  Howchin 

...  2nd  lime    1837 

1839 

*George  Tetley     .. 

1832 

1834 

Robt.  Lingwood 

...}       ...          1837 

1838 

Rd.  Howchin 

1832 

1833 

W.  Smith 

...1 '2nd  time    1837 

1838 

W.  T.  Salter       .. 

1832 

1833 

J.  Seager 

...        ...          1837 

1838 

J.  Lear  ... 

1832 

1833 

Edward  Rust 

...1       ...           1837 

1838 

J.  Holland 

1832 

1833 

John  Phillips 

...!      ...         1838 

1839 

W.  Bowthorpe    .. 

1833 

1834 

G.  W.  Lane 

....      ...        1838 

1840 

*John  Smith  (i)  .. 

1834 

1837 

*J.  Langham 

...'      ...         1839 

1840 

Superintendents. 
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Ministers. 

Stationed. 

From 

To 

Ministers. 

Stationed. 

From 

To 

J.  Thurgur          

1839 

1841 

William  Filby     



1864 

1865 

W,  S.  Harcourt 

1839 

1840 

David  Newton    ... 

1865 

1866 

Robert  Ward      

1839 

1840 

Oliver  Jackson    ... 

2nd  time 

1865 

1867 

*James  Pole 

.  2nd  time 

1840 

1842 

John  Sculphur    ... 

1865 

1867 

Oliver  Jackson 

1840 

1 841 

E.  S.  Shields      

1865 

1867 

H.  Hall               

1840 

1842 

Henry  Turrell     ... 

1865 

1866 

J.  Symonds         

1841 

1843 

John  Hammond 

2nd  time 

1866 

1867 

T.  Bunn 

1841 

1843 

*W.  H.  Meadows 

1866 

1869 

*W.  Wainwright 

.  2nd  time 

1842 

1844 

Henry  Worth      

1866 

1868 

B.  Drake 

1842 

1844 

George  Betts 

1867 

1869 

W.  Woods           

1843 

■1845 

Robert  Taylor     

1867 

1869 

W.  Chapman 

1843 

1845 

George  Rudrum 

1867 

1869 

G.  Rouse 

1843 

1844 

Thomas  Woodall 

1867 

1868 

Jas.  Gamer         

2nd  time 

1844 

1846 

William  Thoseby 

x868 

1870 

J.  Stacy               

1845 

1846 

David  Newton    .. 

2nd  time 

1868 

1869 

G.  Whitehead 

1845 

1846 

William  Filby    ... 

2nd  time 

1869 

1871 

*George  Tetley    ... 

1846 

1848 

•Robert  Church 

2nd  time 

1869 

1872 

*F.  Webster          

1847 

1849 

William  Moore  ... 

1869 

1872 

Samuel  Shorten  .. . 

1847 

1849 

Wm.  Thomsett   ... 

1869 

1872 

Thomas  Swindell 

1848 

1851 

William  Dolman 

2nd  time 

1871 

1874 

John  Smith  (I) 

2nd  time!  1849 

1851 

*John  Smith  (2) 

2nd  time 

1872 

1874 

Robert  Church    ... 

1849 

1851 

John  Ford 

1872 

1875 

*  Robert  Key         

2nd  time 

1851 

1853 

M.  S.  Gushing 

1872 

1875 

W\  E.  Nobbs      

i&Si 

1852 

Reece  Lawrence 

1874 

1874 

Wm.  Yeadon      

1851 

1853 

*James  Jackson    ... 

2nd  time 

1874 

1877 

James  Jackson 

1852 

1854 

W.  E.  Saunders 

1874 

1877 

Adam  Adams 

1852 

1854 

George  Hull        

1875 

1878 

*John  Winkfield 

1853 

1855 

Samuel  Smith 

1875 

1879 

W.  Wainwright 

3rd  time    1853 

1855 

'Joseph  Tongue,  B.A.   ... 

1877 

1880 

Crispin  Hirst       

1854 

1856 

F.  W.  Brett         

1877 

1880 

William  Kirby    .. 

1854 

1856 

Samuel  Willetts ... 

1879 

1882 

*  Henry  Gunns      

1855 

1857 

John  Smith 

3rd  time 

1879 

1880 

John  Allison 

1855 

1857 

*Alb.  Hebblethwaite.B.D 

1880 

1883 

William  Dolman 

1856 

1858 

A.  T.  Wardle     

1880 

1883 

Robert  Betts       

1856 

1858 

G.  W.  Turner     ... 

1880 

1883 

*Thomas  Lowe     ... 

1857 

i860 

G.  C.  Norniandale 

1882 

1883 

Robert  Eaglen 

1857 

1859 

*George  Seaman  ... 

1883 

1888 

Mark  Wames 

X858 

i860 

Edwin  Richardson 

1883 

1886 

C.  Gardiner         

1858 

1S60 

Joseph  Angliss    ... 

1886 

1887 

O.  O.  Britain      

1859 

1861     ! 

C.  Goodall          

1887 

1890 

Jonath.  Dalglish 

1859 

1861 

*John  Smith 

4th  time 

1888 

1891 

*Rd.  Howchin      

3rd  time 

i860 

1863 

George  Griffin    ... 

1890 

1893 

T.  W.  Rous         

i860 

1862 

*Thomas  Meakin... 

1891 

1894 

T.  D.  Stowe       

i860 

1862 

A.  W.  Welford 

1893 

1896 

Thos.  Mackill     ...  *      .. 

1861 

1863 

*William  Hammond 

1894 

1901 

W.  Rudderham 

1861 

1862 

Wm.  L.  Spooner 

1896 

I901 

Thomas  Hill       

John  Smith  (2)  ... 

1862 
1862 

1865    ! 
1865    I 

*Alf.  E.  Calvert 

1 901 

now  on 
circuit. 

John  Hammond... 
*Ephraim  Blake  ... 

1863 
1863 

1864    • 
1866    1 

Jas.  H.  Rose       

1901 

now  on 
circuit. 

William  W^ard    ...     •    .. 

1863 

1865    j 

Circuit  di\'ided. 


Formed   i^""^^  Circuit,  July  1883. 
rormea   ^Martham  Circuit,  July  1883. 
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THE    FOLLOWING    MINISTERS   WERE   CALLED    OUT   TO   TRAVEL   BY   THE 

YARMOUTH   CIRCUIT. 


1828 

Robert  Key 

1835 

G.  T.  Goodrick 

1854 

Crispin  Hirst 

1829 

S.  Huggins 

1837 

J.  Seager 

i860 

J.  Dalglish 

1832 

J.  Holland 

1837 

E.  Rust 

1864 

J.  Hammond 

1834 

Joseph  Baker 

1852 

W.  E.  Nobbs 

1865 

David  Newton 

1835 

W.  Smith 

1853 

A.  Adams 

THE   FOLLOWING    HAVE    GONE    INTO    THE   MINISTRY    FROM   THE 
YARMOUTH    CIRCUIT. 


Year  when 

accredited 

Local  Preachers. 


1826 


1845 
1846 

1851 

1855 
1858 

1859 


Names. 


!  *Robert  Key 
;  tj.  Holland 

*W.  Jacobs 
i    W.  E.  Nobbs 
i  fW.  Stephenson 

fStephen  Todd 
!    George  Bell 
j    J.  G.  Smith 
I    G.  Rudrum 
F.  B.  Paston 


Date   when 
Pledged. 


1828 
1832 
1832 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1857 
1862 
1862 


Year  when 

accredited 

Names. 

Local  Preachers. 

1859 

*William  Andrews 

i860 

Benjamin  Bell 

i860 

*T.  Walker 

i860 

J.  Hammond 

1870 

Wm.  Smith 

1871 

C.  Shreeve 

189I 

Henry  L.  Herod 

1892 

George  E.  Rudrum 

1898 

William  J.  Hemp 

Date   when 
Pledged. 


1862 
1861 
1862 
1864 

1875 
1874 
1892 
1894 
I90I 


♦  Dead. 


t  Left  the  Connexion. 


Hugh  Bourne. — Hugh  Bourne  went  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
rounds  of  the  circuit.  A  story  is  related  of  hovv,  when  preaching  at  Ormesby, 
Mr.  Simnett  and  his  young  wife  had  a  little  good-tempered  dispute  as  to 
who  should  go  to  the  preaching,  and  who  mind  the  baby.  Mr.  Simnett  won 
and  went.  Hugh  Bourne  preached  a  most  fearful  sermon.  He  was  describing 
the  terror  of  lost  souls,  and  in  his  earnest  way  uttered  most  fearful  "  noises  " 
showing  how  the  lost  wailed  and  cried.  Simnett  was  almost  terrified,  and 
never  again  disputed  over  the  little  domestic  matter  on  similar  occasions. 

One  who  knew  him  well  described  him  to  me  as  being  a  poor  speaker, 
but  a  magnificent  organiser.  "  He  always  covered  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  took  little  notice  of  what  was  going  on,"  at  least  so  my  friend  remarked. 

Robert  Key. — Probably  no  more  popular  minister  ever  laboured  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  than  Robert  Key,  the  Yarmouth  coal-heaver,  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty— wild,  uncultivated,  daring,  thoughtless,  turbulent— was  arrested 
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by  the  singing  of  a  band  of  devoted  pioneers  belonging  to  our  Connexion 
who  were  patrolling  the  streets  and  highways,  and  was  brought  to  think  and  to 
throw  aside  old  habits  and  to  become  a  "  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus." 
He  at  once  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Primitives  ;  and  the  strong  fearless 
pugilist  became  as  earnest  and  courageous  in  the  cause  of  sobriety  and 
religion.  New  influences  began  their  work  of  renovation  upon  the  big 
burly  man  who  was  withal  sympathetic  as  a  woman,  and  as  tender  as 
a  child.      And  kindness  and  sympathy  always  overcame  him. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  him  wind  up  a  powerful  sermon  in  a  very 
touching  manner. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  tale,"  said  he,  "  a  tale  of  a  bad,  sinful  boy,  who 
caused  his  father  much  sorrow,  and  who  came  in  for  many  a  beating.  One 
day  he  had  done  badly,  when  his  poor  old  father,  taking  him  by  one  hand, 
and  holding  a  stick  in  the  other,  broke  down  utterly  and  wept." 

"  Whatever  shall  I  do  with  you,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

"  Father ! "  said  the  boy,  "  beat  me  all  you  like,  but  don't  cry.  I  can't 
stand  that!" 

"  That  boy  eventually  became  reformed  ;  and  has  since  opened  seventy 
chapels,  and  he  stands  before  you ! " 

When  Robert  Key  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  "  Ranters  "  he  became  the 
butt  of  his  old  companions,  and  the  subject  of  much  banter  ;  but  he  held 
on  his  way.  The  times  were  rough,  but  Key  was  of  the  times,  and  carved 
exactly  for  the  niche  he  was  to  fill.  His  willingness  to  improve  was  exhibited 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  he  went  to  night-school  when  at  Norwich.  Summed 
up  briefly.  Key  was  ruggedly  eloquent,  used  language  the  people  understood, 
was  ready-witted,  quick  to  perceive,  smart  in  repartee. 

"  Have  you  got  any  money  about  you  ?  "  asked  one  of  a  couple  of  tramps 
on  a  lonely  road  one  night  of  Key,  as  he  trudged  home  from  an  appointment 
with  the  quarterly  moneys. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  he,  bluntly,  "  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  it."  The  fellows  slunk 
off ;  they  had  found  their  match. 

Scores  of  racy  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  but  I  have  carefully  endeavoured 
to  glean  only  those  of  local  interest. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  some  one  from  a  garden  he  was  passing,  "  you're  one  of 
the  Ranter  preachers  who  go  about  running  down  the  devil  !  What  would 
you  have  to  do  if  he  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Do  !  "  said  Key,  "  do  ?  Why,  there  would  be  plenty  to  do  going  about 
preaching  his  funeral  sermon  !  " 
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Key  once  overtook  two  ragged  tramps,  and  tapping  them  on  the  shoulder, 
he  said  : — 

"  I  know  what  master  you  serve  ;  for  if  you  served  my  Master  He'd  put 
different  coats  on  your  backs  !  " 

One  day  when  preaching  in  the  old  Tabernacle,  he  referred  to  a  previous 
good  time  experienced  there. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  "  that  was  the  time  when  I  shot  fifty  in  one  sermon. 
They  got  shot  through  the  windows,  through  the  keyhole,  falling — fifty  of 
them — like  rotten  sheep  !  " 

Some  of  his  sayings,  often  repeated,  became  historic.  His  description  of 
becoming  "  pricked  to  the  heart "  was  worded  as  being  "  shot  through  the 
fifth  button-hole."     I  remember  him  once  comparing  infidelity  with  Christianity. 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked,  "  What  right  have  they  to  run  down  religion  when 
they  have  never  tried  it }  Why  condemn  the  honey  when  they've  never 
tasted  it  ?  We've  had  our  finger  in  the  honey-pot,  and  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  good  !  " 

Once  holding  up  a  handkerchief  before  the  audience  he  told  them  it  was 
a  handkerchief,  and  all  the  talking  in  the  world  wouldn't  alter  the  fact,  nor 
would  it  alter  the  fact  that  "  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  !  " 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  racy  eloquence  : — "  If  men  could  take 
hold  of  the  horns  of  the  moon,  pull  down  the  sun,  arrest  the  whirlwind,  stop 
the  lightning,  roll  back  the  thunder — they  could  not  stop  Christ  rising  from 
the  dead  !  " 

-  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Robert  Key  attending  the  foundation-laying 
of  the  Queen's  Road  Chapel  in  1867:  and  again  of  his  preaching  soon  after 
its  completion.  I  got  into  the  seat  next  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
so  that  I  could  observe  his  every  action.  One  had  aroused  my  curiosity, 
that  of  stooping  and  dropping  something  on  the  floor  from  his  mouth  under 
cover  of  his  hand.  It  was  solution  of  tobacco,  a  liquid  he  continued  to  distil 
until  the  end.  He  never  broke  himself  of  the  habit  ;  a  weakness  we  can 
readily  forgive  in  such  a  man. 

[For  further  items  referring  to  Robert  Key  refer  to  Chapter  III.] 

John  Smith  (i). — The  "Saintly"  John  Smith,  our  forebears  used  to  call 
him.  "  His  very  appearance  in  the  pulpit,"  said  my  dear  old  stepmother, 
"  was  the  signal  for  the  people  to  groan  and  wrestle  ;  and  the  uplifting  ot 
his  hands  seemed  to  throw  some  holy  influence  around  you."  From  accounts 
given  me  by  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  one  of  God's  "peculiar"  people. 
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It  was  nothing  unusual  for  him  to  get  out  of  bed  two  or  three  times  in  the 
night  to  pray.  His  voice  might  be  heard  muttering  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night — "  growling  and  grumbling,"  they  said,  until  he  was  spoken  of  as  "  growler 
Smith."  But  they  knew  all  the  same  its  purport.  There  appeared  at  times 
something  almost  supernatural  in  him ;  so  closely  did  he  seem  to  "  walk 
with  God." 

"  You're  drunk,  John  Smith  ! "  said  some  one  to  him  on  one  occasion. 

"  I  am  !  "  replied  Smith,  "  with  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom  !  " 

He  was  once  planned  to  preach.  Service-time  arrived,  and  the  chapel  filled. 
But  no  preacher  came.  Time  went  on,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been 
spent  in  waiting. 

"  Boy,"  said  a  member  of  the  congregation,  "  run  to  so-and-so,  and  see 
if  Mr.  Smith  is  coming." 

Presently  the  boy  returned. 

"  Mr.  Smith  'on't  be  here  to-night,"  said  the  boy,  out  of  breath. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  I  heard  him  upstairs  trying  to  persuade  some  one  to  come 
with  him.  '  Except  thou  go  with  me — I  shall  not  go  ! '  he  told  him  ;  and  I'm 
sure  he  won't  come." 

"  All  right,  my  lad,  Mr.  Smith  will  be  here  directly."  And  just  then  in 
marched  Smith,  and  his  very  face  indexed  the  fact  of  the  stranger  having 
been  persuaded.      They  had  a  rare  time  that  evening. 

At  a  certain  village  where  Smith  went  to  preach,  there  was  a  tall 
uncomfortable  old  chair,  kept  for  the  preacher  to  stand  on.  An  aged  brother, 
who  was  deaf  and  somewhat  quaint  in  his  ways,  used  to  sit  on  this  piece 
of  furniture  at  the  preacher's  feet 

"  And  the  father  shall  be  against  the  son,  and  the  son  shall  be  against 
the  father !  "  said  John  Smith,  repeating  his  text. 

"  I  shall  hope  it  won't  be  so  !  "  said  the  old  man  promptly,  looking  up 
at  Smith. 

"  I  tell  you  it  will  be  so  ! "  replied  Smith,  warming  up. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  hope  it  won't  be  so ! "  repeated  the  old  man,  with  greater 
emphasis. 

"  But  I .  tell  you  it  wiil  be  so !  "  thundered  Smith  ;  and  in  the  end  the 
old  man  had  to  give  in  first. 

On  one  occasion  there  were  some  arrant  Calvinists  in  Smith's  congregation. 

"  See  you ! "  said  Smith,  addressing  them,  "  there  will  be  six  souls  saved 
to-night !  " 
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But  during  the  service  and  the  prayer  meeting  which  followed,  the 
preacher  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  wrestling  and  supplicating.  He  was  in  an 
agony. 

Six  were  eventually  brought  to  the  penitent-form. 

"  But,"  said  Smith,  exhausted,  "  I'll  never  tie  the  Lord's  hands  again  !  " 

A  poor  old  lady  in  a  village  had  often  asked  John  Smith  to  dinner  with 
her.  hX.  last  he  went,  when  the  old  lady,  who  was  very  poor,  shot  out  a  pan 
■of  hot  potatoes,  and  placing  some  bread  beside  them,  said  : — 

"  There  you  are,  John  Smith,  if  you  are  a  Christian  you'll  eat  them  and 
be  thankful  ;    if  you  are  not  a  Christian  you  won't  be." 

It  is  related  that  both  of  them  did  justice  to  this  frugal  meal,  and  the 
preacher  saved  his  reputation,  so  far  as  the  aged  woman  was  concerned. 

John  Smith,  I  am  told,  left  more  converts  on  the  Yarmouth  Circuit  than 
any  other  man  ever  did. 

One  evening  Smith  sat  at  a  Rollesby  fireside  toasting  a  bit  of  cheese  for 
his  tea.  All  was  quiet,  whilst  John  sat  meditating.  Suddenly  he  broke  out 
with  a  loud  "  Glory  be  to  God !  " 

"  What  say  you,  Isaac  ?  '  he  asked,  turning  to  the  startled  child  by  his 
side. 

The  following  remarks  on  John  Smith,  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Goodrick,  a  man 
intimately  associated  with  him,  are  worthy  of  admission  here : — 

"John  Smith — a  man  of  God — of  all  we  have  met  we  think  we  never  did 
find  a  man  so  much  under  the  influences  of  this  travailing  for  souls.  He  was 
not  a  great  preacher.  He  had  no  acquired  powers  of  oratory.  His  pulpit 
efforts  were  generally  disjointed  in  arrangement  ;  and  as  a  man  seeking 
popularity  by  such  methods,  he  would  certainly  have  failed  ;  but  no  hearer 
could  doubt  his  sincerity,  nor  fail  to  perceive,  if  he  had  spiritual  perception 
at  all,  that  the  preacher  felt  for  souls.  Indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  two  ideas — 
personal  holiness  and  the  conversion  of  sinners.  These  were,  one  or  the 
other,  generally  both,  the  burden  of  his  sermons  and  the  topics  of  his 
conversation.  And  so  constantly  and  so  surely  did  he  think  of  men  as 
sinners,  and  the  necessity  of  their  salvation,  that  it  sometimes  absorbed  all 
other  considerations  of  time  and  place,  and  made  him  silent  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  congenial  society.  At  other  times  he  would  literally  groan  as  if 
under  a  burden,  and  would  express  himself  as  if  he  could  not  live  unless 
souls  were  saved.  This,  to  some,  seemed  to  savour  of  rudeness,  indecorum, 
and  even  of  a  Pharisaical  spirit.  But  what  prayers !  what  power !  what 
influence  attended  his  words !     We  have  heard  him  pray  until  the  place  was 
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as  if  shaken — he  was  as  a  prince  with  God,  for  wrestling  he  overcame,  and 
streams  of  mercy  flowed  among  the  assembly.  We  have  known  him  lay 
his  hand  upon  persons  and  bring  them  to  their  knees  without  uttering 
a  word  ;  and  a  whole  congregation  gasp  as  it  were  for  breath  while  listening 
to  his  impassioned  and  inspired  appeals,  in  which  he  was  sometimes  lost  for 
language,  and  coming  to  a  sudden  stop  would  electrify  his  hearers  by  a  single 
word,  or  shout  of  '  Glory  !  '  a  shout  that  was,  as  a  simple  countryman  expressed 
it,  '  worth  some  men's  whole  sermons.'  His  soul  burned  within  him  to  save 
the  souls  of  others,  and  as  in  other  instances,  burned  too  fast  for  endurance  • 
and  after  a  brilliant  career  of  success  in  some  circuits  on  the  Norwich  District, 
entered  into  rest  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one." 


Thomas  Swindell. — I  have  a  slight  recollection  of  Thomas  Swindell, 
a  small,  spare,  nervous  man,  full  of  go  and  energy — a  sort  of  midway  man 
between  the  old  and  the  new  school  of  preachers.  He  struck  me  as  beino- 
a  very  concise,  pert,  dapper,  methodical  little  man,  of  good  sound  judgment, 
scrupulously  conscientious,  with  a  vein  of  dry  humour  spicing  the  whole. 
Every  one  liked  him. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  him.  He  was  preaching  in  Rollesby  Chapel. 
The  place  was  lighted  with  a  lot  of  cotton-wicked  tallow  dips.  As  these 
burned  down  an  ugly  "  snaast "  would  be  seen  glowing  in  the  lessening  flame, 
which  needed  snuffing  occasionally  to  brighten  up  the  place  again,  and  save 
a  nasty  smell.  The  chapel  factotum  was  one  Luke  Moore,  who  wore  Dutch 
wooden  shoes  on  a  Sunday.  Very  fussily  and  noisily  would  he  clatter  round 
in  his  official  capacity  as  candle  snuffer ;  the  sanded  floor  was  of  brick 
"  pamments."  Mr.  Swindell  was  preaching  about  the  "  many  crowns  "  laid  up 
for  the  righteous,  and  had  just  launched  into  his  subject,  when"  up  jumped 
Luke  and  began  his  second  round.  Mr.  Swindell  stopped  him,  and  told  him 
to  let  the  candles  alone  until  after  the  sermon  was  finished.  Luke  held  his 
soul  in  patience  until  the  preacher  was  about  to  round  off  the  end  of  the 
sermon,  when  he  could  sit  still  no  longer,  the  "snaasts"  were  beyond  all 
bounds  ;  and  he  started  again  on  his  rounds  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Swindell 
dryly  wound  up  his  sermon  by  saying,  "  And  may  we  each  receive  a  crown  ; 
and  may  there  more  especially  be  one  reserved  for  Luke  for  snuffing  his 
candles  !  " 

It  is  still  remembered  by  some  how,  in  his  undertaking  the  enlargement 
scheme  of  the  old  tabernacle,  he  went  soliciting  help  here,  there,  and  every- 
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where,  refusing  nothing.  His  counsels  were  sought,  and  ungrudgingly  given. 
His  motto  might  have  been 

"Think  twice  before  you  speak  once, 
And  you  will  speak  twice  the  better  for  it." 

It  was  a  fitting  compliment  to  pay  him,  who  had  so  nobly  worked  for  the 
Tabernacle,  to  be  present  at  the  stone-laying  of  the  Temple,  in  which  his  son, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell,  was  playing,  and  has  continued  to  play,  such  a  prominent 
part.  His  magnificent  prayer  still  impresses  me  ;  it  seemed  so  like  that  which 
Solomon  uttered  at  the  dedication  of  the  older  one. 

Robert  Eaglen. — The  Reverend  Robert  Eaglen  was  a  born  preacher.  His 
first  week-night  service  at  Yarmouth  in  the  open  air  on  the  Hall  Quay  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  there.  With  very  few  around  him,  he 
commenced  a  meeting  which  increased  in  numbers  and  in  interest  to  the 
end.  It  was  the  dogged  perseverance  of  the  preacher  that  won  the  admiration 
of  all  present.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  commenced,  a  man  with  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  drew  up  near  the  stand  and  ground  out  the  most  distressing  music. 
The  preacher  kept  on,  the  hurdy-gurdy  ceased  at  last,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  company  of  negro  minstrels  who  danced,  and  sang,  and  cracked  their 
jokes.  But  in  vain  did  they  interrupt  ;  the  preacher  continued  the  service, 
and  finding  they  could  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation  the 
minstrels  decamped.  Then  came  thronging  multitudes  from  the  racecourse 
(for  it  was  the  first  day  of  Yarmouth  races).  Some  that  came  up  and  listened 
were  intoxicated,  some  were  quarrelsome,  others  made  rude  remarks  and 
passed  on.  But  the  preacher  kept  on,  preached  his  sermon,  and  sang  and 
prayed  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  going  on.  But  an  impression  was  made 
that  did  not  end  with  the  service.  Many  who  heard  in  the  open  air  came 
to  hear  him  preach  in  the  Tabernacle  from  the  text,  "  Shall  the  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty  ?  and  shall  the  lawful  captive  be  delivered  ? "  And 
the  answer  given  to  these  questions  was  truly  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Eaglen  was  a  very  modest  man,  and  much  loved  by  the  people  generally. 
It  was  when  he  travelled  on  the  Yarmouth  Circuit  that  he  became  introduced 
to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  that 
memorable  Sunday  morning,  many  years  before,  in  Colchester  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon,  then  but  a  youth,  and  now  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  looked  and  believed  to  the  saving  of  his  soul  while  Mr. 
Eaglen  was    preaching    from  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  "  Look   unto  Me,  and  be 
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ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am   God,  and   there  is  none  beside 
Me." 

The  Rev.  Mark  Warnes,  who  was  a  very  facetious  man,  had  a  joke  with 
Eaglen  at  one  of  the  tea  meetings ;  Mr.  Warnes  had  eaten  and  drunk  with 
Mr.  Eaglen  and  could  say,  what  not  many  of  them  could  say,  that  he  had  also 
slept  with  him  ;  but  he  was  not  a  very  quiet  bed-fellow  ;  he  dreamed  dreams. 
"  The  other  night  at  a  missionary  round,  while  we  were  sleeping  together,"  said 
Mr.  Warnes,  "  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  voice,  and  as  I  awoke  I  heard 
these  words — or  what  I  took  to  be  these  words  :  '  Shake  the  bed,  make  the 
bed,  and  to  bed  you  go.'  Upon  awaking  my  friend,  Mr.  Eaglen,  and  inquiring 
of  him,  I  found  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  preaching  about  the  three  Hebrew 
children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  Truly, 
our  young  men  see  visions,  and  our  old  men  dream  dreams,  in  these  latter 
days ! " 

Rev.  George  Tetley. — My  only  recollection  of  the  venerable  George 
Tetley  was  some  years  ago  when  a  blind,  feeble,  snow-haired  veteran  was 
led  into  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  touching  sermon.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  his  discourses  were  of  a  very  superior  character :  he  was  President 
of  the  Conference  at  Hull  in  1855.  Mr.  Paston  says  :  He  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  Latin  phrases,  to  the  annoyance  of  some,  although  he  was  careful 
to  translate  them  !  He  told  the  folks  "  the  Gospel  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
moral  truth  and  excellence — not  to  be  excelled !  Criticism  was  often  and 
keenly  used.  He  once  used  the  phrase  "  multiim  in  parvo,"  to  the  surprise 
of  an  unlearned,  ignorant  brother,  who  asked,  "  Mutton  in  palvo  ?  What 
new  dish  has  Mr.  Tetley  been  serving  up  ?  Mutton  in  palvo,  indeed  !  I  know 
the  taste  of  mutton,  but  not  palvo  by  Job ! " 

At  last  Mr.  Tetley  was  asked  not  to  preach  above  the  comprehension  of 
his  hearers.  To  the  surprise  of  his  flock  on  the  following  Sunday  morning 
he  preached  a  simple  sermon  built  up  of  Dr.  Watts'  "Divine  and  Moral 
Songs  "  : 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  &c. 

strongly  emphasizing 

"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do!" 

He  also  gave   some  of  the  simpler  parables  without  note  or  comment,  winding 
up  his  discourse  with 
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"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  'tis  their  nature  to  ! " 

This  satisfied  his  congregation,  and  he  heard  no  more  complaints !     Tetley 
travelled  here  in   1832,  and  again  in  1846. 


The  biographical  survey  of  our  ministers  has  been  necessarily  a  short  one ; 
for  to  have  given  each  man's  life  in  detail  would  have  filled  a  volume.  I  say 
this  because  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  did  you  not  deal  with  so  and  so  ? — he 
was  a  great  man  in  our  Israel." 

Granted,  but  the  thing  was  just  impossible,  space  forbidding  it. 


Chapter  X. 
LOCALS    AND    LAYMEN. 

(WHOM   WE   HONOUR.) 

HE  most  picturesque  figure  in  Primitive  Methodism  is  he  who  is 
known  as  the  "  local "  preacher.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
the  distinguishing  titles  of  locals  and  "  itinerant  "  preachers  are 
misapplied,  but  narrowing  down  the  idea,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  local  preacher  is  equally,  if  not  more,  of  an  "  itinerant  "  than  he  who  bears 
that  name.  Any  way,  he  is  usually  a  very  respectable  traveller.  In  the  old 
days  the  local  preacher  thought  little  of  trudging  out  a  score  miles  to  conduct 
some  village  service,  and  returning  again  at  night.  Altered  conditions  have 
made  matters  easier  to-day,  and  the  circuits  are  whittled  down  into  more  easily 
workable  "  stations " — as  the  modern  word  is.  Bykes,  trains,  and  vehicles 
are  requisitioned,  and  travelling  made  easy.  It  was  only  the  man  of  grit, 
perseverance,  endurance,  and  zeal  who  was  capable  of  performing  these 
pedestrian  feats  :  and  surely  these  qualifications  of  body  were  equally 
characteristic  of  the  mind.  These  men  as  certainly  demand  our  veneration, 
as  do  their  successors  to-day  our  respect  and  appreciation. 

In  the  old  days  the  few  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  who  were  above 
the  average  seemed  to  develop  strong  individualistic  traits  of  character  that 
made  each    unique   in    his  way  ;    while  to-day  the   levelling-up   influences  of 
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widespread  education  make  men  so  much  alike.      Men   may  have  the  same 
grit  and  forcefulness,  but  they  are  not  brought  into  such  prominence. 

What  Methodism  would  have  accomplished  without  the  local  preacher,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  :  nor  do  I  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
extension  of  Christ's  work  in  His  day  without  His  beloved  disciples.  Like  them, 
our  "  locals,"  whom  I  consider  of  "  the  true  Apostolic  succession,"  have  been,  and 
are  still  drawn  from  the  seaside,  from  the  plough-tail,  and  a  variety  of  other 
scenes  of  occupation.  Our  plans  to-day  contain  the  names  of  "  tinkers,  tailors, 
soldiers,  sailors,  rich  men,  poor  men,  apothecaries " — and  many  another,  not 
forgetting  carpenters,  rope-makers,  coal-merchants,  butchers,  postmen,  and 
what  not  ! 

In  those  days,  too,  many  local  preachers  were  exceedingly  poor.  The 
absence  of  compulsory  education  had  denied  them  what  is  to-day  the  birthright 
of  the  progeny  of  the  meanest  tramp.  They  did  not  despise  "  book  larnin'," 
as  some  described  it,  although  some  quaintly  professed  to  pride  themselves 
on  the  absence  of  it,  qualifying  it,  mind  you,  not  ungracefully,  by  comparing 
their  lot  with  Christ's  disciples,  and  by  half-humorously  stating  that  God  judged 
men's  sentiments  rather  than  their  words.  That  they  regretted  their  paucity 
of  education  was  apparent  by  the  pains  many  took  to  improve  in  these  essentials 
to  useful  work.  What  they  lacked  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  grammar  they 
more  than  atoned  for  by  their  earnest  piety  and  godly  living.  And  God  used 
them. 

As  the  hearers  of  to-day  have  gone  forward,  so  have  the  preachers  kept 
pace  with  them  ;  and  the  murdering  of  the  English  language  and  the  uttering 
of  unmastered  words  do  not  deserve  the  excuses  that  once  served.  Yet  after 
all  there  was  in  the  old,  terse,  unvarnished  sentences  something  graphic  and  to 
the  point.  They  stung  like  whips,  and  pricked  like  thorns,  and  the  mincing 
of  matters  had  not  been  dreamed  of  The  richness  of  their  illustrations,  drawn 
often  from  their  surroundings,  told  like  living  pictures.  Many  were  quick  at 
retort,  and  subdued  scoffers  into  unanswering  silence. 

It  is  told  of  old  Gibbs,  of  Hickling — of  whom  many  anecdotes  are  still 
in  circulation — that  on  one  occasion  a  "  London  Cockney,"  as  the  villagers 
termed  him,  went  to  Hickling  on  a  holiday,  with  his  wife,  a  Hickling  woman. - 
He  went  to  hear  Gibbs  preach,  and,  finding  him  guilty  of  what  he  considered 
playing  havoc  with  the  English  tongue  and  the  rules  of  grammar,  he  took 
great  pains  to  jot  down  on  paper  every  error  of  speech  made  during  a  lengthy 
and  earnest  sermon.  At  the  conclusion  he  handed  the"  document  to  Gibbs, 
who  with  ready  wit,  and  nothing  abashed,  turned  on  him : — 
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">      "  I  see,"  said  Gibbs,  "  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  an  old  goose  at  a  barn-door  ; 
for  it  only  takes  the  trouble  to  pick  up  the  wheat,  leaving  the  chaff  alone  !  " 

To  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  local  preachers  whose  names  have  appeared 
on  our  plan  would  be  scarcely  possible  :  they  have  been  many.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  plans,  how,  step  by  step,  certain  of  them 
keep  slowly —steadily  climbing  the  list,  as  one  and  another  falls  out  of  the 
fighting  line,  whilst  others — new  comers — are  added  to  the  lowest  end  of  the 
I'adder.  And  there  is  a  pathetic  side  to  it.  Compare  only  the  list  of  1853 
(as  given  on  page  47)  with  that  of  1902.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  two 
survivors  in  the  last  year  are  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Dufifield,  who  are  of  the 
ages  of  eighty-four  and  eighty-eight  respectively  !  Reverting  again  to  the 
"travelling"  of  our  locals:  the  miles  traversed  in  the  old  days  would  seem 
almost  incredible.  George  Mayman  told  me  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  kept 
note  of  all  his  appointments,  and  the  miles  walked  and  trained.  In  ten  years 
they  amounted  roundly  to  5,800  miles  !  As  an  example  of  the  discomforts 
endured,  he  and  a  friend  walked  home  from  Somerton.  During  the  first  ten 
minutes  they  got  soaked  to  the  skin  in  the  pouring  rain.  Ere  they  reached 
Caister  it  had  left  off,  and  the  cold  northerly  wind  dried  them  again  by  the 
time  they  reached  Yarmouth  ! 

Instances  of  grotesque  eloquence  might  be  cited  by  the  score,  and  narratives 
of  men's  metaphors  going  astray  might  ba  given  ad  lib.,  let  two  or  three  suffice- 

One  good  brother,  full  of  zeal,  after  pronouncing  his  text,  said  : — 

"  I  am  intermined  that  to-day  the  Lord  shall  save  some  heVe,  up  in  the 
gallery  !  down  in  the  gallery !  up  in  the  gallery  !  down  in  the  gallery  !  "  waving 
his  hands  in  unison  in  the  direction  of  the  places  indicated. 

A  young  local  of  my  own  age  was  discoursing  on  St.  Paul's  preaching  at 
Athens.  He  warmed  up  to  his  subject  just  as  he  described  what  the  Apostle 
was  doing. 

"  And  off  came  the  Apostle's  coat !  "  said  he,  "  and  then  his  waistcoat,  and 
still  wanning  to  his  theme,  off  came  his  " 

I  should  not  tell  the  truth  if  he  remarked  that  St.  Paul  took  off  his  top  hat ! 

One  cautious  brother  told  a  youngster  to  be  careful  what  he  said  in  the 
'  pulpit,  for  there  were  some  great  "  crickets  "  there,  referring  to  certain  members 
in  the  chapel  he  was  to  preach  in. 

Nobbs,  of  Hales,  was  once  preaching  on  the  text,  "  I  would  have  gathered 
you  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings" — "not  as  a  cat  lugs 
her"  kittens,"  added  the  preacher  with  emphasis. 

.Instances  like  the  above  might  be  multiplied;    let  these  suffice.     And  the 
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few  brief  biographical  paragraphs  which  follow  must  be  taken  as  examples  of 
what  might  be  written  of  scores  of  godly  and  acceptable  departed  and  still 
living  worthies. 

The  photograph  of  our  old  laymen,  amongst  whom  are  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Meadows  (in  the  centre)  and  his  partners,  was  taken  by  the  day-school  master, 
Mr.  Empson,  in  1869. 


GROUP   OF   TRAVELLING   AND    LOCAL    PREACHERS. 

Taken  1869. 


A  Few  Departed  Worthies. 

John  Bitton. — An  exceedingly  interesting  little  man  was  John  Bitton, 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  whom  he  named  after  Jeremiah,  Isaac,  and  other 
Scripture  worthies  ;  a  man  of  great  faith,  exemplary  life,  and  incessant  toil  in 
the  work  of  local  preaching — I  believe  he  occupied  the  pulpit  until  his  eighty- 
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fourth  year.  Physically,  he  was  as  hard  as  nails.  In  early  life  he  was  drawn 
into  the  meshes  of  Primitive  Methodism  (the  preacher  was  preaching  from  the 
text,  "  Turn  to  the  strongholds,  ye  prisoners  of  hope  "),  and  became  one  of  us 
ere  we  had  even  a  home  to  call  our  own,  for,  humble  as  the  Hayloft  was,  it  had 
not  then  been  secured.  The  singing  first  got  hold  of  John  Bitton  as  he  was 
dragging  an  invalid  lady  in  a  chair :  our  people  secured  them  both ! 

I  can  well  remember  how,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  his  old  days  he  would 
tramp  across  the  marshes  to  Burgh  Castle,  hail  the  "  Berney  Arms  "  workmen's 
boat,  to  be  rowed  across  to  that  wild  out  of  the  way  hamlet  to  preach  the  Word, 
taking  one  and  another  of  us  younger  aspirants  to  assist  him.  On  arrival  he 
would  say :  "  Now  then,  the  souls  at  '  Berney  Arms '  want  saving  as  well 
as  many  others."  And  from  house  to  house  we  tramped,  gathering  as  many 
into  the  tiny  brushed-up  brick-floored  parlour  of  the  public-house — kindly 
lent  to  us  by  the  landlord — as  we  could,  and  then  sometimes  to  ten,  eight, 
five,  four  even  as  an  audience,  we  told  "of  righteousness  and  of  a  judgment 
to  come." 

John  was  nicknamed  the  Bishop  of  Berney  Arms.  When  the  large  cement 
works  collapsed,  the  men  removed  hither  and  thither  with  their  families,  and  the 
place  has  since  been  taken  off  the  plan. 

In  a  long  career  of  useful  service  John  had  many  adventures.  One  dark, 
wild  night,  when  within  a  mile  of  home,  he  and  another  local  or  two  drove  into 
one  of  the  large  ditches,  and  were  all  shot  into  the  muddy  water  together. 

"  Give  us  a  lift,  old  friend  ;  "  said  weary  John  on  a  long,  dusty  tramp  from 
Lowestoft  on  a  hot  summer  Sabbath. 

"  Shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind  ! "  said  the  unfeeling  fellow. 

"  Very  well,"  said  John,  running  behind,  "  there's  one  thing,  friend,  you  can't 
deny  me  the  road  ! "  and  he  kept  up  close  behind  at  a  hard  trot  the  whole  ten 
miles. 

On  one  of  my  journeys  with  him  he  told  me  how,  on  a  hot  parching  day, 
when  fit  to  drop  from  thirst,  he  found  a  can  of  beer  standing  on  the  parapet 
of  a  broadland  bridge.  He  thanked  God,  who  he  averred  caused  it  to  be 
placed  there,  and,  although  a  teetotaler,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
a  drink. 

"  Jump  up,  Bitton,  if  you're  going  my  way !  "  said  a  drunken  farmer,  who, 
upon  Bitton's  accepting,  immediately  lashed  the  animal  into  a  dangerous 
gallop. 

"I'll  drive  you  to  hell!"  said  the  fool,  against  which  Johj  emphatically 
protested. 
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Bitton  loved  singing ;  his  favourites  being : 

"The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare." 

and  a  short  hymn,  numbered   146,  in  the  earliest  hymn-book: 

^  "  Come,   O  Thou  Traveller  unknown, 

Whom  still  I  hold  but  cannot  see : 
My  company  before  is  gone,  -, 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee  : 
With  Thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day." 

His  constant  advice  to  young  men,  v.^hom  he  took  with  him  out  to  preach, 
was  "  Don't  break  the  rules." 

And  he  loved  his  Bible.  So  enamoured  was  he  of  it  in  his  early  days  that 
he  would  read  it  in  bed,  and  on  one  occasion  he  managed  to  set  fire  to  the  bed 
in  this  way ! 

Once,  when  on  a  long  journey,  some  rough  fellows  stopped  him  and 
commanded  him  to  "  shell  out."  John  began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  folly  of 
wrong-doing,  and  pointed  out  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  and,  straightway  falling 
upon  his  knees,  began  to  pray  for  his  enemies.  This  quite  upset  them,  and  they, 
left  him,  not  altogether  easy  in  their  consciences. 

When  Wangford  was  on  the  Yarmouth  Circuit,  Robert  Key  and  John  Bitton 
were  both  "  locals."  The  two  had  been  missioning ;  and  no  one  had  invited 
them  to  partake  of  food  after  walking  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ;  they  were  hungry 
enough  on  coming  home. 

"  I  feel  so  faint  and  hungry  "  said  one,  "  I  could  eat  almost  anything !  " 

And  they  had  not  got  many  yards  further  before  Bitton  kicked  against 
a  parcel,  when  out  fell  two  small  loaves  of  bread  !  How  the  Lord  did  provide ! 
Bitton  died  July  27th,   1886,  aged  ninety-three  years. 

William  Perry. —  One  of  the  grandest  characters  I  ever  knew  in  Methodism 
was  William  Perry.  Tall,  dignified,  calm,  rigid,  yet  withal  most  sympathetic* 
he  was,  in  my  boyish  opinion,  an  ideal  local  preacher.  It  may  be  that  affliction 
in  his  later  life  intensified  these  qualities.  I  never  looked  upon  him  but  to 
admire  him  ;  he  gave  me  the  impression  that  religion  was  a  cheerful,  yet  solemn, 
substantial  thing,  and  tended  to  the  ennobling  of  a  man.  He  was  exceedingly 
partial  to  me,  and  took  some  pains  to  put  me  into  fighting  trim  for  the  pulpit. 
In  the  pulpit  himself  he  was  Christian  dignity  personified  :  I  cannot  remember 
any  of  his  utterances  save  one — he  always  clinched  an  argumentative  period  by 
a  corresponding  clenching  of  the  fist,  and  a  solemn  "  Mark  you  ! " 
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He  was  a  groat-maker,  and  had  a  horse-mill  situated  in  the  old  French  prison, 
in  Row  1 13,  almost  every  vestige  of  which,  save  a  few  traceable  bits  of  brickwork 
in  a  wall,  have  been  removed.  He  supplied  the  jail  with  groats  for  the  prisoners' 
porridge.  If  that  porridge  was  thin  and  uncertain  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  In  his 
latter  days  he  was  somewhat  gaunt  and  bony,  and  when  he  rode  his  old  horse 
which  had  become  gaunter  still,  Don  Quixote  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
met  with  him.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  little  as  I  remember  of  him  beyond 
himself,  I  would  erect  a  statue  over  his  grave. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  him.  When  sometime  a  widower,  not  feeling 
altogether  satisfied  with  a  housekeeper,  his  thoughts  wandered  in  search  of 
a  wife.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  a  certain  Miss  Hannah  Sterry,  who,  as 
mother's  help,  resided  with  one  of  our  prominent  officials.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  very  acceptable,  but,  as  it  was  known  to  the  juveniles  that  he  had  longings 
for  Hannah,  some  of  them  having  seen  the  two  secretly  conversing  at  the  door 
of  her  residence,  he  was  watched  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Sunday  scholars 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  take  the  pulpit.  This  would  happen  about  once 
a  quarter;  and,  as  certain  as  the  appointment  came  and  was  taken,  as  sure 
a  certain  hymn  would  be  commenced,  with  the  name  of  the  person  he  so  prized 
in  it. 

"Let  us  all,"  he  would  say,  "unite  to  sing  hymn  No.  102,  trumpet  metre 
(large  book) : — 

"  When  Hannah,  pressed  with  grief. 

Poured  out  her  soul  in  prayer, 
She  quickly  found  relief, 

And  left  her  burden  there ; 
Like  her  in  every  trying  case, 
Let  us  approach  the  Throne  of  Grace.  " 

This  was  not  always  the  opening  hymn,  but  would  be  sure  to  be  wedged  in 
early  in  the  service,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  speaker,  and  the  amusement 
of  the  juvenile  part  of  his  audience. 

Mr.  Perry  departed  this  life  July  7th,  'iS/Q,  having  been  a  local  preacher 
forty-six  years,  and  for  forty  years  circuit  steward.  The  verse  on  his  memorial 
card  is  exceedingly  appropriate : — 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Psalm  xxxvii.   37. 

John  Gibbs. — A  well-remembered  character  is  John  Gibbs  of  Hickling ; 
a  man  noted  for  his  sterling  qualities, — grit,  strange  sayings,  and  sound  common 
sense.     His  reply  to  the  critic  has  already  been  mentioned.     For  many  years 
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he  shone  as  a  most  acceptable  local  preacher  ;  his  name  was  well  up  the  plan  in 
1842, — his  accrediting  dating  back  to  1836.  I  remember  him  best  as  the  regular 
chairman  of  our  Local  Preachers'  Missionary  Service,  held  annually  on  Good 
Friday.  For  years  he  occupied  that  position,  and  treated  us  to  quaint  speeches 
in  broadest  Norfolk. 

"You  remind  me,  frinds,"  said  he,  "of  a  biler  of  dumplins  ;  I'm  the  spune, 
and  have  cum  to  stir  you  up." 

He  also  loved  to  remind  us  of  how,  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  boat  to 
cross  the  river,  he  would  place  all  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  lashing  them  on 
his  head,  swim  across,  in  order  not  to  miss  an  appointment. 

Once  preaching  on  God's  goodness,  he  told  his  congregation  a  strong 
thing  : — 

"  You're  worse'an  a  lot  of  pigs  ! — (pause)  they  pick  up  the  acorns,  and  look 
up  to  see  whence  they  cum,  and  grunt  their  thankfulness.  You  take  what  is 
given  you  without  thinkin'  of  lookin'  up  ;  and  you  don't  even  grunt ! " 

In  a  Good  Friday  speech  he  once  said,  referring  to  his  address  : — 

"  You  Yarmouth  people  are  in  the  habit  of  having  new  milk  ;  I've  brought 
you  flat ;  and  that's  bin  swolked  (shaken-up)  from  the  other  side  of  Hickling 
Broad." 

Gibbs  was  at  one  time  in  very  great  straits,  having  neither  work,  nor  money, 
nor  food.  So  getting  his  wife  to  dress  the  children  as  smartly  as  possible,  the 
whole  family  trailed  off  to  the  parson's  for  relief 

"  I'll  attend  to  him,"  said  the  parson's  wife,  and  came  forward  to  know  what 
was  amiss. 

"  I've  neither  work,  food,  nor  money  !  "  said  he. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  God  never  sends  mouths  but  He  sends  bread  to  put  in 
them."        . 

"  True  enough ! "  replied  Gibbs,  "  He's  sent  me  the  mouths,  and  you  the 
bread  to  put  in  them."     The  clergyman  and  his  wife  were  childless. 

Preaching  at  Catfield  on  one  occasion  he  had  in  his  audience  members  of  the 
Riches'  family,  then  big  prosperous  farmers.  He  took  for  his  text,  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven,"  when  suddenly  facing  the  Riches,  he  curtly  said, 

"  I  suppose  you  hardly  understand  that ;  perhaps  you  would  if  I'd  said 
^Pa' — our  '  Pa'  which  is  in  Heaven  !"  meaning  by  this  to  impress  upon  them 
the  folly  of  becoming  vain  and  puffed  up.  They  took  his  admonition  in  very 
good  part. 

When  a  young  beginner  was  preaching  at  Catfield,  Gibbs  always  walked  up 
into  the  pulpit  and  sat  behind  him. 
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"  All  right,  young  man  ! "  he'd  say,  "  I've  known  young  men  to  break  down  ; 
and  I'm  here  to  pick  you  up,  if  you  do."  This  must  have  been  very  helpful  to 
a  nervous  lad. 

Samuel  Shorten. — Samuel  Shorten,  already  referred  to  as  having  been 
"  pinned  "  whilst  preaching  by  a  mischievous  youth,  was  an  interesting  character. 
Somewhat  unstable,  but  perfectly  sincere,  he  had  some  peculiar  "  notions."  He 
always  stood  in  his  pew  with  his  back  to  the  preacher  whilst  prayer  was 
proceeding ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  fasting  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  He  was 
short  and  stout,  and  not  very  much  adapted  for  the  long  journeys  on  foot  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  itinerants  in  those  days.  It  is  said  he  retired  from  the 
ministerial  ranks  because,  as  he  remarked,  "It  was  impossible  for  him  to  stand 
the  ivalkino"  He  was  very  odd  in  some  of  his  bodily  movements, — springy, 
jerky,  erratic  ;  and  he  moved  his  head  at  odd  angles  when  listening,  or  thinking, 
or  praying.  Once  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  managed  the  "  fasting  business," 
and  yet  continued  to  remain  rotund  and  plump,  and  did  he  think  it  needful  in 
these  days  ? 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  he  replied  with  a  kind  of  snap,  "  we  must  fast  as  well  as  pray  ! 
It  is  a  religious  duty." 

"  But,  Mr.  Shorten,  do  you  abstain  from  all  food  when  you  observe  your 
fastings .'' " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  he  snapped  again,  "  I  generally  fast  on  short  cakes  !  " 

He  married  an  amiable  lady  who  was  very  deaf,  and  when  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  came  to  marry  one  who  had  such  a  misfortune  replied  : — 

"  Because  I  loved  her :  I  would  have  loved,  and  married  her,  had  she  been 
both  deaf,  and  blind,  and  dumb.     She  was  a  beautiful  soul  in  a  defective  body." 

John  Mason. — John  Mason  was  a  typical  local  preacher  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  debating  order.  He  was  a  nervous,  sensitive  man  ;  he  shone  in 
business  meetings,  and  was  always  putting  some  resolution  to  a  meeting,  or 
moving  an  amendment  to  one  already  before  it.  His  sermons  were  always 
thoughtful,  and  grew  warm  sometimes  towards  the  end.  As  elsewhere  stated, 
his  "  bosom  pal "  was  Mr.  G.  Bell,  a  man  as  opposite  in  methods  and  manners 
as  could  possibly  have  been  paired  with  him.  He  laboured  usefully  for  over 
thirty-six  years  amongst  us.  Driving  out  with  Bell,  the  pair  were  seen  jog- 
trotting  to  their  appointments  so  often  that  they  seemed  to  have  become  quite 
an  institution.     But  the  separating  time  came. 

Mason  and  Bell,  one  Sunday  in  1877,  when  driving  to  a  camp-meeting,  were 
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overtaken  by  a  storm.  To  shelter  themselves,  they  pulled  up  under  a  tree  ;  the 
reins,  unfortunately,  becoming  entangled  in  one  of  the  branches,  caused  the 
horse  to  start,  and  the  cart  was  overturned.  Both  were  badly  shaken,  Mr.  Mason 
so  much  so  that  he  received  a  severe  nervous  shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  passing  away  to  his  reward  in  1883. 

G.  T.  GOODRICK. — As  a  very  small  lad  my  impressions  of  Mr.  Goodrick, 
who  was  then  one  of  our  most  prominent  officials,  are  those  of  seeing  a  magni- 
ficent man  of  commanding  presence,  and  a  tremendous  voice.  I  stood  in  awe 
of  him  ;  and  one  who  knew  him  well  remarks  : — "  He  was  once  a  minister,  was 
very  reticent,  and  what  a  preacher  !  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  a  command 
of  language  Gough  might  have  envied  ;  he  was  at  his  best  in  the  open  air." 
"  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  "  was  about  the  usual  style  of  text  he  would  handle  :  and  he  seemed 
to  be  built  for  his  texts.  He  was  a  splendid  disciplinarian  and  administrator. 
For  many  years  his   signature   is  appended   to  the   minutes  of  Quarter   Day. 

Brother  Harding. — An  odd  little  fellow  was  brother  Harding,  one  of  our 
Lowestoft  friends.  He  was  conducting  a  service  in  the  second  Tabernacle  one 
Sunday  morning  when  a  part  of  it  came  down  with  a  crash  !  The  ventilator 
was  around  a  rather  deep  cornice;  and  a  terrible  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time. 
A  brother  had  just  taken  a  suitable  text : — "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 
&c.,  when  all  of  a  sudden  down  came  yards  of  that  deep  cornice  on  to  the 
gallery  behind  the  orchestra  ;  and  great  was  the  consternation  of  the  singers, 
and  congregation  generally.  Harding,  who  was  conducting  this  Revival  Service, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.     He  cried  out : — 

"  Do  not  leave  your  seats,  friends,  but  join  with  me  in  singing  the  hymn — 

"Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all, 
In  hell,  or  earth,  or  sky, 
Angels  and  men  before  Ilim  fall. 
And  devils  fear  and  fly." 

Those  who  had  rushed  for  the  door  soon  returned  ;  order  was  restored,  and 
the  service  proceeded.  Thus  what  might  have  been  a  serious  calamity  was 
averted  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  conductor  of  the  service. 

Samuel  Amis.— Of  this  fat,  fiery,  noisy  old  gentleman,  whose  fierce  prayers 
used  to  startle  us  youngsters,  many  queer  things  are  told.  It  was  he  who 
rigged  up  the  preachers'  high  back  chair  which  played  so  interesting  a  part  in 
our  preaching  services  on  the  quay.  Each  Sunday  afternoon  he  carefully 
conveyed   it  on  his   back   to  the  neighbourhood   of  the   guns,  and  as  circum- 
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spectly  bore  it  home.     Humble  "  old "  Bob  Russell  faithfully  helped   him  at 
times,  and  as  carefully  saw  after  it  when  Amis  had  become  too  feeble. 

'Amis  did  some  very  queer  things.  Not  being  able  to  read  much  of  the 
Bible,  he  used  sometimes  to  thump  it  well  and  then  place  it  on  the  top  of  his 
head !  He  once  startled  us  by  asking  us  to  refer  to  a  certain  chapter  in  David's 
"  Poslems."  He  often  broke  his  discourse  by  bursting  into  song,  his  favourite 
verses  being  : —  ^ 

"  With  erring  heart  I  went  astray, 
In  paths  of  sea  I  wandered  wide  ; 
Till  mercy  met  me  by  the  way 

And  gently  whispered,   '  Jesus  died  ! ' 

Ttien  above  the  rest  this  note  shall  swell, 
My  Jesus  hath  done  all  things  well  ! " 

He  would  sing  again  and  again  until  he  got  steam  up,  and  was  able  to 
proceed  with  his  discourse. 

He  was  a  great  snuff-taker.  At  Caister,  on  one  occasion,  he  failed  to  excite 
his  audience  either  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  and  thought  something  must  be  the 
matter ;  so  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  taking  from  his  pocket  his  snuff-box, 
exclaimed  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice  as  he  stooped  down  in  the  pulpit  and 
"  tap-tapped  "  the  side  of  his  snuff-box, 

"  Dear  friends,  I  must  have  one  pinch  of  snuff  to  do  the  cockles  of  my  heart 
good  ; "  and  then  started  a  song,  after  which  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  the 
service,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  audience. 

He  kept  a  small  shell-fish  and  "  pop  "  stall.  In  the  centre  was  a  "  kid  "  of 
oysters  ;  against  this  it  was  his  delight  to  place  his  open  Bible,  and  read,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  portions  of  it  aloud.  I  have  heard  many  a  verse  when 
passing.     One  day  he  was  reading  : — 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses " 

"  Open  you  some  oysters,  sir  ? "  he  added  in  the  same  breath,  on  espying 
over  the  top  of  his  glasses  and  his  Bible,  a  likely  customer  momentarily  hesitate. 

Amis  died  in  1874,  having  been  a  local  preacher  over  forty  years. 

George  Bell. — Sturdy  of  limb,  honest  as  the  day,  and  as  blunt  as  a  log- 
end — keen,  ready-witted,  and  outspoken  almost  to  a  fault,  old  George  Bell's  name 
will  long  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  man  who  dared  to  "  call  a  spade  a  spade," 
and  reprove  wrong  without  fear  or  favour.  Every  one  did  not  like  him,  and 
he  did  not  mind  telling  them  so  from  the  pulpit.  I  remember  hearing  him 
once  ask  his  congregation  how  many  had  said  their  prayers  before  they  came 
to  chapel. 
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"  Some  of  you,  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  don't  often  pray  :  you  put  your  prayers 
off  at  night  until  you  get  between  the  blankets,  and  drop  off  to  sleep  before 
you've  said  'em  !  " 

Mr.  Bell's  record  dated  back  to  1837.  In  1842  he  had  reached  thirty-second 
figure  on  the  plan;  in  1888  we  find  him  first  after  the  stationed  ministers. 
Few  Sundays  in  his  more  active  days  found  him  idling  at  home  ;  but  with 
Mason,  it  was  the  usual  thing  to  see  him  urging  his  great  broad-backed  horse 
countrywards,  the  two  inseparables,  as  wide  apart  in  manners  and  types  as 
ever  two  men  could  be,  seated  side  by  side  stolidly  discussing  current  events 
and  religious  matters  as  they  jogged  along.  The  one  was  theoretical  and 
argumentative,  the  other  practical  and  dogmatic  :  they  seemed  to  me  like 
a  lemon  and  a  potato — twins  ! 

George  Bell  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit  of  a  Spartan  in  his  way,  and  liked 
to  see  young  "  local  "  aspirants  quit  themselves  like  men. 

When  George  Mayman  and  I  were  young  novices  we  tramped  many  a  mile 
together  ;  and  had  some  extremely  good  times.  One  hot  summer's  Sunday  we 
had  travelled  miles  out,  and  were  plodding  wearily  homewards  at  eventide. 
We  had  reached  Ormesby  on  our  way  home  when  the  "  twins  "  overtook  us, 
with  a  horse  capable  of  pulling  an  extra  ton. 

"  Give  us  a  ride,"  said  I,  "  we're  about  fagged  out." 

"  Your  legs  are  young  !  "  said  friend  Bell,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  "  you'll 
be  at  Yarmouth  almost  as  soon  as  we  shall."  And  away  they  drove.  We  did 
not  feel  encouraged,  to  say  the  least  ;  and  when  we  got  as  far  as  Caister,  poor 
George  Mayman  had  to  take  off  one  boot  and  walk  home  with  it  under  his  arm, 
just  to  ease  his  blistered  foot ! 

Yet  I,  and  many  more,  admired  the  man  for  his  sturdy  Christianity,  and 
his  sterling  integrity.  As  a  miller  he  once  failed  in  business,  things  going 
awry  with  him,  but  when  opportunity  came  for  it  he  paid  off  his  creditors 
to  the  last  farthing  !  He  was  a  just  steward.  No  wonder  such  a  worthy 
sire  reared  such  noble  sons  ;  two  of  whom  went  into  a  police-cell  with  him 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  a  third — the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bell — did  such  good 
work  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the  Church.  A  few  more  George  Bells  would 
help  to  season  our  society  to-day. 

Bell  one  day  went  to  preach  in  the  country.  A  native  in  the  crowd  sang 
out  : — 

"  I  say,  master  !  I  have  an  old  Book  at  home  as  says  we  should  remember 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  do  no  work,  nor  our  hoss,  nor  our  ass  "  (referring  to  his 
drive  out  from  town). 
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"  And  I  have  an  old  Book  at  home,"  retorted  Bell,  "  which  says,  Thon  shall 
not  steal  I " 

This  bit  of  smart  repartee  simply  squashed  the  interrupter,  and  tickled  the 
audience,  for  only  a  day  or  two  before,  this  man,  a  thief,  had  been  released  from 
Norwich  Jail  ! 

I  have  been  told,  to  Mr.  Bell's  honour,  that  he  once  threw  himself  out  of 
work  because  he  would  not  work  on  a  Sunday  :  and  hence  he  drifted  to 
Yarmouth  in  search  of  employment. 

Once  when  preaching  he  saw  a  man  asleep.  He  immediately  left  off,  when 
the  sudden  stillness  awoke  the  delinquent. 

"  All  right ! "  said  Bell,  "  I  thought  when  I  left  off  rocking  you'd 
wake  up." 

Some  young  people,  whilst  a  certain  good  brother  was  praying,  very  much 
annoyed  Bell,  who  at  its  close  remarked  : — 

"  And  now  you  young  folks  who  have  been  laughing  will  kindly  pray  !  " 

Joseph  F.  Neave. — Bom  in  1817,  Mr.  J.  F.  Neave  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when  a  godly  woman  named  Hastings  invited  him  to  a  class  meeting. 
He  joined  the  Society,  and  was  a  most  useful  member  until  his  death.  He 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Society  when  it  was  poor  and  feeble,  and  was  never 
ashamed  to  own  the  people  of  his  choice.  At  his  father's  death,  in  1831,  he 
took  up  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  family  estate :  issuing  a  handbill 
to  the  effect  that  as  a  rope-maker  he  "  hoped  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  succeed  ; " 
a  public  expression  of  dependence  upon  the  Divine  favour  which  elicited  much 
derision  from  the  ungodly.     The  business  prospered. 

He  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  when  held  in  St,  John's  Head  Row,  in 
the  old  Tabernacle  days.  Two  years  after  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 
The  Rev.  R.  Howchin  early  fished  him  out  to  be  a  local  preacher,  and  for 
many  years  he  served  in  that  capacity,  his  earlier  appointments  being  in 
company  with  the  intelligent,  godly,  William   Perry. 

Mr,  Neave  was  a  stickler  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He 
would  never  ride  or  train  to  his  appointments,  but  starting  out  without  overcoat, 
with  an  umbrella  held  gun-wise  under  his  left  arm,  and  a  snap  of  food  in  his 
coat-tail  pocket,  with  long  strides  he  would  sally  forth,  never  missing  or  being 
late  to  an  appointment,  be  it  as  far  as  Freethorpe,  Reedham,  or  Haddiscoe. 
He  was  very  nervous,  and  it  was  some  years  before  he  could  preach  to  an 
audience  with  his  eyes  open  !  Even  in  later  life  he  occasionally  reverted  to 
the  old  habit.     In  political  life  he  made  himself  a  terror  to  evil  doers  ;  although 
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he  was  not  so  successful  in  winning  elections  as  those  who  opposed  him  with 
dirty  hands.     He  abominated  bribery. 

He  was  not  usually  a  joker,  but  once  essayed  to  be  jocular.  He  had  been 
brought  up  at  church,  but  had  become  surfeited  with  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  formality.  At  a  great  meeting  seats  ran 
short,  and  with  a  double  meaning  he  remarked.  "  We  had  better  send  to  the 
church  schoolroom  and  borrow  some,  they  have  plenty  of  forms  there  !  "  Some 
good  brother  took  him  seriously,  and  ran  off  to  the  church  school,  which  was 
hard  by,  and  was  referred  to  the  Vicar.  Seeing  the  brother  come  back  empty- 
handed,  Neave  asked,  "  And  what  did  they  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  nothing  encouraging  about  the  '  forms,'  but  the  Vicar  said.  '  It  was 
high  time  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  Church  and  Dissent ! '  " 
whereupon  Mr.  Neave  smiled  and  said,  "  Exactly  so." 

He  rendered  useful  service  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Connexion.  In  1849, 
the  now  open  spacious  Priory  Plain  was  covered  with  dilapidated  almshouses  ; 
our  rough  irregular  road  to  the  old  Tabernacle  lay  between  these  haunts  of 
squalor.  In  that  year  a  prominent  spirit-merchant  prevailed  upon  the 
Corporation  to  cede  to  him  the  front  terminus  of  our  road,  and  proceeded 
to  erect  a  building,  proposing  we  should  have  a  zigzag  side  passage.  In  order 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Neave  took  a  brick  off  the 
wall,  and  was  promptly  brought  before  them.  He  so  eloquently  pleaded  our 
cause  that  the  Council  consented  to  an  inspection,  on  doing  which  they  arrested 
further  progress,  making  splendid  terms  for  us,  and  helping  generously  beside  ! 
Instead  of  a  liquor-vault  demoralising  our  frontage,  the  authorities  even  went 
so  far  as  to  have  the  old  almshouses  taken  down,  and  levelling  the  area  for 
our  especial  benefit. 

On  clearing  away  the  rubbish  our  poor  Tabernacle  loomed  up  a  humble, 
sorry  little  building.  Mr.  Neave  now  rendered  useful  service  in  its  enlargement, 
and  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  project  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
His  funeral  service  was  the  last  great  gathering  witnessed  within  the  walls 
of  the  larger  Tabernacle.  The  funeral  was  a  most  impressive  one,  thousands 
of  townspeople  of  all  classes  and  conditions  paying  a  last  tribute  of  respect 
at  his  graveside.      He  died  on  January  the   13th,   1875. 

Joseph  Fish. — There  lived  at  Horsey,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  an  interesting 
character  named  "  Joe  "  Fish.     I  cannot  trace  his  name  on  our  plan. 

Joe  "  hardly  knew  a  letter  in  the  book,"  but  he  managed  to  pick  up  many 
a  comfortable  text,  and  easily  put  to  memory  many  of  our  lively  hymns.  These 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  one  occasion,  when  the  parson  refused  to  read  the 
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Burial  Service  over  an  unbaptized  child.  Joe,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  repeated 
appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  and  sang  over  the  little  one's  remains.  The 
parson  was  in  a  terrible  state  over  Joe's  presumptuousness,  and  summoned  him. 
He  defended  himself,  and  was  further  assisted  by  Jacob  Henry  Tillett,  of 
Norwich,  that  friend  of  the  despised  Dissenters.  His  remarks  about  his 
heavenly  Father  aroused  the  cynicism  of  opposing  counsel. 

"  Could  your  heavenly  Father  take  this  from  me?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  holding 
up  a  sovereign. 

"No!"  said  Joe,  "but  I  tell  you  what,  one  day  he'll  take  you  away  from 
that » " 

"  Glory  "  Watts. — An  interesting  individual  was  "  Glory  '*  Watts,  of 
Yarmouth,  who  earned  his  title  by  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  this  expression 
of  pent-up  feeling. 

He  was  a  great  respecter  of  the  Sabbath,  and  would  reprove  people  in  the 
streets  who  might  be  carrying  dinners  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  bakers.  He  sold 
shrimps,  and  would  mix  up  his  favourite  expression  of  praise  when  shouting  his 
wares.  He  would  crj'  out  "  Glory  !  shrimps  ;  glory  !  twopence  a  pint ;  glorj* ! 
shrimps  twopence  a  pint !  "  Nor  did  his  trotting  round  on  Saturday  nights  with 
the  Sunday  shrimps  detract  from  the  appropriateness  of  his  ejaculation,  or  the 
honesty  of  his  endeavours.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  shrimping ;  little 
by  little,  as  God  blessed  him,  he  added  to  his  small  fleet  until  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  profitable  fishing  trade  now  carried  on  by  his  descendants,  who 
are  still  with  us  in  the  Church.  "Glory"  Watts  lived  to  see  Queen's  Road 
Chapel,  where  he  worshipped  until  his  latter  end.  Many  a  time  would  he  stand 
just  outside  the  old  Victoria  Gardens  warning  young  people  trooping  heedlessly 
into  that  haunt  of  iniquity,  reminding  them  of  the  awful  consequences  of  sin. 

Thomas  Kirk. — Big,  sturdy,  strong-lunged,  and  impassioned,  Thomas  Kirk 
seemed  to  me,  as  a  lad,  an  individual  best  admired  at  a  little  distance.  His 
prayers  seemed  to  impress  me  that  God  must  be  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  or 
that  Kirk  was  exceedingly  imperious  and  arbitrary  in  his  demands  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  In  his  loud  thundery  sort  of  prayers  he  reached  his  climax 
when  ordering  the  Almighty  to  "  Bow  the  heavens  and  come  down,"  a  demand 
always  made  at  every  prayer  meeting  I  heard  him  engaged  in. 

Powerful  as  he  was,  he  was  on  occasion  nervous.  He  had  been  preaching 
at  Scratby  about  the  Devil,  and  concluded  by  saying  **  a  child  was  a  match  for 
the  evil  one ! "     Coming  home  at  night  he  had  just  reached  a  dark  part  of  the 
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road  near  Ormesby,  when  he  was  greatly  startled  and  agitated  by  seeing  two 
great  staring  eyes  and  a  beard,  and  presently,  by  a  bit  of  straggling  moonlight, 
detected  two  cloven  feet  below  them,  which  suddenly  disappeared  as  a  cloud  of 
darkness  covered  the  moon.  All  he  had  said  of  the  evil  one  came  rushing  into 
his  mind,  but  just  as  his  fright  had  reached  its  height  relief  came  in  the  shape  of 
the  well-known  but  feeble  cry  of  a  goat ! 

It  was  the  great  interest  poor  Kirk  took  in  the  building  of  the  new  Temple 
that,  in  the  manner  already  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  resulted  in  his  death. 
I  can  w^ell  remember  the  sensation  caused  by  the  disaster :  special  prayer 
meetings  were  held  for  intercession  on  behalf  of  our  friend,  and  day  after 
day  he  lingered,  until  "  God  took  him  and  he  was  not" 

Robert  RusSEtx. — We  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of  humble  Rob  Russell, 
who,  simple  in  manners  and  of  simpler  faith,  was  for  very  many  years  one  of  our 
most  consistent  members.  His  delight  was  in  the  House  of  God  ;  and  he  loved 
the  camp-meetings  whither,  years  ago,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  him 
trudging  with  his  provender  for  the  day  in  a  glaring  red  handkerchief  in  his 
hand.  He  would  always  utter  the  same  simple  prayer  at  our  prayer  meetings  ; 
the  oft-repeated  asking  of  God  to  "  shine  down  into  all  our  hearts,"  was  as 
sincere  the  last  time  we  heard  it  as  at  the  first  He  was  an  itinerant  coal 
vendor,  and  his  loud  nasal  rendering  of  "  here's  coal ! "  interpreted  by  all  as 
"  A.  Is,"  was  for  generations  a  well-known  local  cry.  His  one  office  in  the  cause 
was  the  seeing  after  the  preaching  chair :  he  never  aspired  to  any  other. 

He  once  asked  a  rough  coal-whipj>er,  Clement  Walker,  to  a  Tuesday  night 
prayer  meeting.  Mr.  Paston  saw  the  two  enter  together,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  Clem,  the  drunkard,  swearer,  and  wife  beater,  shortly  go  down  on  his 
knees.  He  was  talked  to,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  They  sang  over 
and  over  again  : — 

"  He  breaks  the  power  of  canceird  sin, 
He  sets  the  prisoner  free  I " 

when  suddenly  the  penitent  arose,  and  joined  in  the  song  with  a  gladsome  heart. 

Turning  to  Russell  he  said  :  — "  Where  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  when 
you  invited  me  to  come  with  you?  I  was  going  to  the  river  to  drown  myself! 
I  never  meant  to  live  another  day  as  I  have  been  living  to-day!  But  now, 
instead  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  my  poor  soul  in  hell — /  am 
Jure  ;     Thank  God  !     And  thank  you  too !  " 

"  What  about  home .' "  asked  a  senior  brother  who  knew  his  circumstances. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  he  ;  "  she  works  at  the  factory  for  her  living :  we'll  see 
her  in  the  morning  !  " — referring  to  his  wife. 

She  was  at  first  obdurate,  "  he  had  broken  up  the  home  three  times,"  but 
seeing  a  change  in  Clem,  she  said  : — 

"  I  take  you,  Clem,  on  trial  for  a  month." 

Clem  did  well,  became  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  ended  his  days  happily 
in  the  Fisherman's  Hospital,  which  stands  within  stone's,  throw  of  the  Temple. 

When  poor  old  Robert  Russell  was  missing  from  his  familiar  corner  there 
seemed  a  blank.  Ah !  those  blanks !  as  one  and  another  old  face  is  not  to 
be  found.     What  changes  has  not  one  seen  in  forty  years ! 

Robert  Bell. — The  son  of  a  stalwart  Primitive,  old  George  Bell,  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  inherited  many  of  the  sturdy  Puritanic  features  of  his  race.  His 
brothers  Benjamin  and  George,  still  living,  have  grown  hoary  in  the  ranks  of 
our  ministry.  Mr.  Bell  from  his  youth  ministered  in  various  ways  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Temple  Church.  No  meeting  was  ever  complete  without  his 
presence,  and  few  platforms  but  saw  him  on  them.  He  was  an  earnest  racy 
speaker.  He  was  original,  and  pointed  in  his  words ;  he  had  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  was  not  slow  to  voice  them. 

"  I  have  no  patience,"  he  would  say,  "  with  a  man  who  says  ditto  to 
everything  that  everybody  else  says ! "  In  voicing  his  impressions  he  would 
remark :  "  It  may  be  right,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  there  'tis,  that's  my  opinion." 

His  boast  was  that  in  all  the  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  he  was  only  once  late.  His  natural  brusqueness  was  tempered  by 
a  sympathetic  nature.  He  believed  in  a  manly,  cheerful  religion  ;  and  his 
vision  of  life  and  charity  broadened  with  his  experience.  His  whole  life  was 
consistent  with  his  profession,  and  his  rather  sudden  death  fell  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  society.  It  were  idle  to  write  eulogies  upon  our  departed  leader, 
but  an  appreciation  of  his  worthiness  couched  in  a  pungent  leaderette  in  the 
Yarmouth  Independent  of  August  23rd,  1902,  speaks  volumes: — 

"A  Sudden  Translation. — Many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  sincere  regret  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr,  Robert  Bell,  a  man  as  widely  known  and  as  highly  appreciated 
as  any  one  amongst  us.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  theology  and  held 
tenaciously  to  old  traditions.  He  was  thoroughly  upright  in  character  and  truthful — 
almost  to  bluntness  sometimes — in  speech.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  an 
uncompromising  one.  He  was  a  Primitive  Methodist  in  religion  and  a  consistent 
one.     In   that  body  he  had  worked   for    many  years   as    Sunday  school    teacher   and 
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superintendent  and  in  other  capacities,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  education;  he  had  served  on  the  School  Board  for  some  years,  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  Board  some  months  ago  was  elected  as  vice-chairman.  In 
many  and  varied  ways  he  has  been  useful  to  his  fellow-men,  and  will  leave  behind 
hmi  a  memory  that  will  be  long  cherished.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some 
time,  but  his  relatives  hopad  he  was  recovering,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  he 
appeared  to  be  better  and  had  some  cheerful  conversation  with  friends.  Suddenly, 
however,  in  the  night,  the  Messenger  called  him  away.  It  was  a  sudden,  and  to 
him,  no  doubt,  a  happy  translation.  The  sincere  sympathy  of  all  our  readers  will  be 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  their   sad  loss." 

To  this  appreciation  the  addition  of  a  report  of  Mr.  Bell's  funeral  sermon 
from  the  Easter n  Daily  Press  of  September  ist,  1902,  will  not  be  superfluous  : — 

"THE    LATE    MR.    ROBERT    BELL. 
"In    M  e  m  o  r  I  a  m    Service    at    the    Temple. 

"  Last  night  a  large  congregation  filled  the  Temple,  where  a  solemn  in  memoriam 
service,  commemorating  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Calvert,  the  superintendent  minister.  The  pulpit  was  draped  with  the 
symbols  of  mourning.  The  hymns  voiced  the  general  feeling  of  grief,  and  the  first 
lesson,  taken  from  2  Kings,  vii.,  told  of  the  passing  of  Elijah.  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell 
(the  church  and  circuit  steward)  read  the  second  lesson,  from  Revelations  vii.,  picturing 
the  gathering  of  the  saints  in  heaven. 

"  Following  this  reading,  Mr.  Swindell  delivered  from  the  pulpit  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  with  whom,  he  said,  he  had  had  over  thirty  years'  friendship, 
during  which  he  was  constantly  framing  plans  for  work  for  their  church  and  circuit. 
Mr.  Bell  had  died  in  harness.  He  was  most  welcome  to  every  church  and  congregation 
to  which  he  went.  He  was  most  valuable  to  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  His  life 
was  characterised  by  great  public  spirit,  and  dominated  by  usefulness. 

"  The  choir  then  sang  the  beautiful  anthem,  '  What  are  these  that  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes  ?  ' 

"  The  text,  which  prefaced  a  pulpit  reference  to  the  departed,  was  '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant'  Mr.  Calvert  said  that  Mr.  Bell  realised  his  responsibility  very 
vividly,  and  he  fulfilled  his  duty  right  loyally.  From  his  youth  he  had  consecrated  his 
powers  to  God's  higher  service,  and  sought  to  live  nobly  and  well.  His  religious  life  did 
not  make  him  a  recluse.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  civic,  social, 
and  political  affairs.  All  that  was  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
people  had  his  earnest  support.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  education,  and  the  School 
Board  had  lost  in  him  a  most  valuable  and  devoted  member.     'I'he  Rev.  W.  Thorpe 
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Goodrich,  in  a  letter,  said,  'A  great  blow  had  fallen  on  his  colleagues,  who  much 
respected  and  admired  him  for  his  patient,  conscientious,  and  consistent  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  the  Board.'  The  cause  of  education  in  Yarmouth  had  lost  a  firm  friend 
in  his  death.  Great  as  the  loss  to  the  town  was,  their  loss  as  a  Church  and  circuit  was 
greater.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  them,  and  his  translation  left  a  gap  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fill.  He  first  entered  their  Sunday  school  as  a  scholar  in  1840,  and  remained 
in  it  till  1902.  In  i860  he  was  proposed  as  a  teacher,  when  there  were  ninety-three 
names  on  the  teachers'  roll.  In  1902  he  was  the  last  of  those  ninety-three.  In  1863  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  Only  once  had  he  been  known  to  be  late,  and  never  absent  save  through  sickness 
or  when  away  from  home— a  record  surely  for  thirty-nine  years.  His  work  amongst  the* 
children  in  the  Sunday  school  was  indeed  the  passion  of  his  life.  For  twenty  years  he 
held  the  office  of  circuit  steward  at  Yarmouth,  and  for  twenty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Saturday  Night  Improvement  Society.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  been  one  of 
their  class  leaders,  and  he  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Norfolk  District.  Seven  times 
he  had  gone  to  their  great  annual  Conference  as  a  representative  of  the  district.  Such 
a  life  was  an  inspiration  to  them  all." 


STILL   WITH    US.  '  • 

Henry  Futter. — One  of  the  best  known  local  preachers  of  to-day  is 
Henry  Futter,  who,  long  ago  converted  in  the  village  of  Martham,  his  native 
place,  and  whose  religion  his  companions  declared  was  "  like  a  bunch  of 
shavings  that  would  soon  burn  out,"  has  stood  fast  to  his  convictions,  and 
remained  loyal  to  Primitive  Methodism  nearly  half  a  century.  Thoroughly 
orthodox,  no  "  new-fangled  notions  "  of  modern  thought  find  favour  with  him  ; 
and  his  criticisms  of  men  and  things  regarded  by  him  as  diverging  from 
the  solid  truth,  are  candid  and  emphatic.  Few  locals  have  travelled  more  than 
he  has,  and  few  are  in  greater  request  at  special  services  in  the  country  : 
at  harvest  festivals  he  especially  shines.  The  good  old  "  broad  Norfolk " 
dialect  is  part  and  parcel  of  Mr,  Futter ;  and  were  more  like  him,  those 
lexicographers  who  mourn  over  the  decay  of  dialectic  peculiarities  ip  our  rural 
districts,  would  be  led  to  rejoice.  An  untiring  worker,  a  generous  donor,  no 
one  is  more  appreciated  on  our  own  and  adjoining  circuits.  Long  may  his 
useful  life  be  spared  to  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  characteristic  stories  told  ot  him.  And  his  quickness 
of  repartee  sometimes  leads  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  fling  the  first  stone. 

I   once  heard  him  at  a  harvest  festival  dilating  upon  God's  goodness,  and 
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then  referring  to  those  plants  which  did  not  come  under  the  training  hand  of 
man,  he  remarked  : — 

"  There  were  wild  carrots,  wild  celery,  wild  " 

"  Men  !  "  interjected  William  Gosling,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Mr.  Futter,  "  and  we  have  an  example  of  him  here  to-night  !  " 
The  audience  roared  with  laughter. 

A  friend  of  his  once  remarked  to  him  that  "  he  could  put  all  the  friends  he 
had  into  a  cupboard  beside  the  fireplace  !  " 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Mr.  Futter,  "  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  shut  up  all  mine  in 
'a  three-acre  field." 

And  judging  from  the  welcome  he  gets  at  all  the  villages  for  many  miles 
around,  that  statement  is  not  very  far  out. 

William  Gosling. — The  sturdy  family  of  the  Goslings  have  been  for  very 
many  years  an  ornament  and  a  pillar  in  the  local  church.  One  hardly  knows 
which  to  pick  upon,  Jacob  or  William  :  they  are  so  akin  in  voice  and  methods, 
and  when  engaged  in  prayer  so  fervent,  that  one  has  to  make  sure  which  of 
the  twain  is  asking  great  things  of  the  Almighty.  I  never  knew  men  more 
permeated,  so  to  speak,  with  gospel  truths.  They  seem  to  live  in  an 
"  atmosphere  "  of  Scripture  :  and  so  pat  and  apt  are  the  verses  of  Holy  Writ 
which  leaven  their  discourses,  one  might  almost  imagine  them  part  and  parcel 
of  an  original  effort.  Both  men  are  fine  types  of  the  old  school  of  Primitive 
locals. 

William  Gosling  is,  to  my  mind,  a  model  open-air  man.  He  delights  to 
tell  the  old  story  under  the  leafy  boughs,  and  for  many  years  has  kept  the 
services  in  the  Church-trees  going,  not  twenty  yards  west  of  the  spot  where 
Primitive  Methodism  in  Yarmouth  was  first  introduced.  Gosling  has  a  voice 
that  rolls  far  beyond  the  circle  of  hearers  that  is  never  difficult  to  collect. 
Through  "  good  and  evil  report,"  in  summer  and  winter,  no  matter  how  far 
the  journey,  William  Gosling  has  never  flinched  from  doing  his  duty.  The 
photograph  reproduced  reveals  the  honest  determined  face  far  better  than 
a  descriptive  picture.      The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic  of  him  : — 

Visiting  a  dying  sailor  one  day,  Mr.  Gosling  spoke  to  him  of  the  nearness 
of  eternity,  but  he  seemed  obdurate,  and  he  left  him.  The  young  man  told 
his  mother  that  had  he  had  a  knife  he  would  have  stuck  it  through  the  visitor. 
Two  days  after  the  young  man  sent  for  our  brother,  who,  nothing  loath,  sped  to 
his  bedside.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  light  broke  in,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  It  went  through  him  like  a  ball  of  fire  !  " 
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Seeing  the  end  near,  Mr.  Gosling  sat  up  all  night  with  him  ;  and  at  length 
rose  to  go,  remarking,  "  he'd  have  a  watch  below  !  " 

The  poor  fellow  called  him  back  and  told  him  "  he  was  on  board  a  ship  ;  the 
harbour  was  in  sight,  but  had  no  captain  to  steer  him  in." 

"  The  Lord  Jesus,"  said  Gosling,  "  is  at  the  helm,  and  will  steer  you 
safely  in." 

"  Will  he  ? "  gasped  the  dying  man,  when  suddenly  clapping  his  hands 
together,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  blessed  Jesus  !  how  long  have  you  been  aboard  .'' " 
and  his  hands  fell  powerless— he  had  crossed  the  bar  ! 

George  Mayman. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  local  preachers 
living  to-day  is  my  esteemed  friend  and  old  colleague,  George  Mayman.  In  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  he  is  a  sturdy,  rough  and  ready,  go-ahead  speaker  of  the 
old  type,  respected  by  townsfolk  and  adored  by  our  village  brethren,  at  whose 
urgent  request  he  and  his  old  byke  travel  hundreds  of  miles  around  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Sad  trouble  at  home  for  many  years  with  one  from  whom 
help  and  encouragement  should  be  most  expected,  has  drawn  deep  lines  of 
care  on  our  good  friend's  face,  although  it  has  not  soured  his  marvellously 
optimistic  merry  nature.  George  is  himself  a  very  champion  of  total  abstinence  ; 
and  a  power  in  the  local  temperance  cause. 

As  a  boy  his  environment  was  exceedingly  rough  ;  and  driving  donkeys  on 
the  beach,  or  turning  a  rope-maker's  wheel,  suited  him  better  than  schooling  ; 
at  which  time,  unfortunately,  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  had  not  been 
brought  into  force.  As  a  lad.  Primitive  Methodism  got  hold  of  him,  and  from 
henceforth  the  great  energies  which  had  been  wasted  in  "  larricking  "  were  put 
to  better  purpose.  He  at  once  sought  to  rub  a  little  education  into  himself, 
and  most  kindly  took  a  few  lessons  in  sundry  subjects  from  myself  It  was 
to  him  first  when  in  our  teens  I  suggested  the  need  of  an  Improvement  Society, 
which  while  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith  travelled  here  was  actually  started,  and 
for  a  time  held  in  his  back  room  in  Audley  Street.  From  that  place  it  went  to 
the  Temple  Committee  Room,  and  ever  since  has  been  a  splendid  training- 
ground  for  those  who  love  to  debate  or  aspire  to  public  speaking. 

Some  of  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  are  those  which  pertain  to  that 
period  when  George  and  myself  went  out  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
We  first  struck  out  with  old  John  Bitton. 

One  incident  is  well  worth  recording.  On  a  boisterous  autumn  morning  we 
started  for  Berney  Arms  :  Bitton  was  then  known  as  the  "  Bishop "  of  that 
hamlet.      Such  a  gale  was  blowing  that  when  we  arrived  at  Burgh  Castle  and 
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signalled  for  the  boat  to  fetch  us,  the  men,  "  water-dogs  "  as  they  were,  signalled 
back  that  they  dared  not  venture.  But  we  tired  them  out,  and  at  length  they 
essayed  to  row  through  the  broken  seas  that  swept  that  end  of  Breydon. 
Tossed  about  like  a  cockle-shell,  the  boat  reached  us  ;  and  unhesitatingly 
we  jumped  in.  As  for  myself,  I  was  already  a  regular  young  salt;  and  up 
to  a  trick  or  two. 


OFF   TO   AN    APPOINTMENT. 


"  Set  you  quite  in  the  bow,  George! "  said  I.  George  went  forward  and  sat 
himself  on  the  very  stem  !  And  having  disposed  of  ourselves  as  comfortably 
as  we  could,  the  rowers  struck  out.  Sometimes  George  was  looking  up  at  the 
afterpart  of  the  boat,  occasionally  we  in  the  stern  looked  up  at  him.  This  had 
not  been  so  bad,  but  George  acted  as  a  "  weather  board "  to  us,  the  water 
occasionally  striking  him  behind  and  throwing  the  "scend"  (or  spray)  quite  over 
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his  shoulders.  He  dared  not  move, — only  complain.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
whilst  George  was  holding  forth  that  afternoon  it  was  in  other  people's  clothes, 
while  his  own  were  drying.  The  gale  increased  so  much  towards  night  that  we 
had  to  strike  for  home  from  the  Berney  Arms  side,  creeping  now  along  the 
railway  line,  now  under  the  "  walls,"  the  spray  flying  over  this  long  zig-zag 
"dyke"  which  keeps  the  salt  water  from  flooding  the  surrounding  marshes,  and 
ended  our  journey  by  crossing  the  marches,  wet,  bedraggled  and  muddy. 
George  never  forgot  this  adventure,  nor  I. 

Mayman  was  always  exceedingly  nervous  on  a  country  road  at  night-fall, 
and  to  this  day,  after  tramping  and  byking  many  thousands  of  miles,  cannot 
altogether  shake  off  an  eerie  kind  of  feeling.  I  fear  I  have  more  than  once  or 
twice  put  him  in  a  flutter  on  a  dark  night,  when  I  had  almost  to  feel  the 
hedgerows  to  know  where  I  was  myself 

He  could  always  preach  a  long  sermon  if  necessary,  being  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  and  if  a  word  should  by  accident  be  stumbled  over  by  reason  of  its 
immensity  or  its  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  he  would  amuse  by  pulling  that 
word  to  pieces.  One  day  he  had  preached  too  long  for  an  old  gentleman's 
liking  in  the  old  Filby  Chapel,  when  that  irascible  individual  went  outside  and 
closed  the  shutters,  a  dark  hint  no  doubt  for  George  to  cease. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell.— The  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Swindell. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell  was  born  into  Primitive  Methodism,  and  has  always 
remained  loyal  to  the  Connexion.  Energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  a  capable 
organiser,  his  efforts  towards  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  its  subsequent 
prosperity,  have  been  unparalleled.  Ingenious,  sanguine,  and  always  careful  as 
well  as  master  of  the  minutest  details  in  church  work,  many  projects,  born  of 
his  fertile  brain,  have  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  successfully,  in  his  efforts 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Temple  Church. 

Mr.  Hammond  tersely  remarks,  "  Mr.  Swindell  is  a  most  efficient  steward. 
.  .  .  Any  one  who  has  heard  him  announce  the  '  Orphanage  Sunday '  and 
its  claims,  or  give  notice  that  '  the  great  New  Year's  Festival  of  the  Temple  will 
take  place  next  Sunday,'  will  know  that  he  is  a  steward  who  knows  what  his 
work  is,  and  also  knows  how  to  do  it."     ^^ 

A  born  financier,  it  savours  of  the  marvellous  how  he  has,  year  by  year, 
taught  and  trained  the  Temple  congregation  to  give  towards  the  support  of 
God's  House  and  kindred  institutions;  until  "giving"  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  people's  religion. 

We  have  got  to  look  forward  to  a  graphic  analysis  of  the  "  givings  "  for  any 
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particular  occasion.    As  recently  as  in  October,  1902,  on  Orphanage  Sunday,  the 
record  collection  of  £2^  is.  /d.  was  thus  set  forth  : — 


Farthings 
Halfpennies... 
Pennies         T. 
Threepenny  bits 
Sixpences    ... 
Shillings 
Two-Shilling  pieces 
Half-crowns 
Crowns 

Half-sovereigns 
Sovereigns  . . . 


2 

123 

290 

II 

56 

23 

9 

22 

8 

8 

13 


Mr.  Swindell  believes  in  St.  Paul's  injunction,  "  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order."  "  Prim  and  dapper-like,"  remarks  Mr.  Hammond,  "  in 
personal  appearance  his  outer  appearance  is  only  an  index  to  his  mind,  and 
nothing  can  be  tolerated  that  is  like  carelessness  or  irreverence."  Warm,  ardent, 
emotional,  and  aggressive,  he  combines  with  these  an  pesthetic  taste,  which  tends 
to  dignify  labour  in  the  Church  he  loves.  In  the  official  circles  of  the  Connexion 
he  is  well  known  and  highly  respected. 


WORTHY   WOMEN. 

Woman  has  always  had  her  place  in  the  Church.  The  beginnings  of 
Christianity  owe  much  to  the  motherly  feeling  and  sympathy  of  women.  Did 
she  not  minister  to  its  Founder's  needs?  Was  she  not  the  first  to  welcome  His 
advent  from  the  grave  ?  Later  on,  the  apostle  Paul  found  the  greatest  help  and 
encouragement  from  her  kindly  aid.  And  to  this  day  the  name  of  Dorcas  is 
honoured  and  revered  :  indeed,  there  are  many  to-day  who  like  to  be  thought 
as  following  in  her  footsteps.  Primitive  Methodism  found  in  woman  support 
and  stimulation  ;  and  in  the  darkest  periods  she  has  not  been  found  wanting. 

Probably  she  does  not  now  stand  so  boldly  out  before  the  congregation,  but 
she  finds  a  sphere  to  fill  where  man  would  be  out  of  place.  We  have  had 
aggressive  souls, — women  who  did  grand  missionary  work.  Mrs.  Meadows,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Henry, — was  a  most  acceptable  preacher.  High  up  on  our 
plan  to-day  stand  the  names  of  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mr.s.  Dufifield,  who  travelled  miles 
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around  in  our  villages,  —preaching  on  the  village  greens,  in  cottages,  barns,  and 
then  did  excellent  work  in  our  up-springing  chapels.  Mrs.  Buddery,  who 
recently  departed  this  life,  was  another  whose  capabilities  as  a  preacher  are  well 
remembered.  She  was  a  sturdy  Primitive  to  the  last ;  and  in  her  latter  days 
one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  Temple  preachers,  who  saw  in  her  encouraging 
look  a  prayerful  listener  behind  it.  Amongst  other  names  that  we  still  hold  in 
reverence  are  those  of  Mrs.  George  Bell,  a  wise,  discreet,  godly  woman  whose 
happy  face,  seen  Sunday  by  Sunday  in  the  centre  pew  of  the  old  chapel,  was  an 
inspiration  to  every  minister  who  took  the  pulpit.  There  were  in  the  early 
days  four  maiden  ladies  whose  services  to  the  Church  were  by  no  means  small, — 
Sarah  Masters,  Lucy  Snell,  Elizabeth  Durrant,  and  Miss  Sterry.  They  fostered 
the  young  ministers,  counselled  the  young,  and  helped  in  all  the  institutions  of 
the  Church  ;  they  "poured  oil  on  troubled  waters,"  their  opinions  were  sought, 
and  their  counsels  heeded.  To-day  their  names  to  all  but  the  elders  of  our 
society  are  unknown.  I  have  been  assured  that  Miss  Durrant  was  well  read, 
argumentative,  and  a  stickler  for  sound  doctrine.  All  the  ministers  found 
themselves  sooner  or  later  weighed  in  her  balances.  One  incurred  her  great 
displeasure  because  in  all  the  length  of  a  philosophical  sermon  he  did  not  once 
mention  the  name  of  Christ !  Lucy  Snell's  heart  was  better  than  her  head. 
Kind  words,  spoken  in  season,  and  the  adjustment  of  little  discords  and  petty 
differences  were  her  strong  points.  A  favourite  aphorism  of  hers  was  that 
"  All  men  are  human — -to  err  was  human,  to  forgive  Divine."  When  differences 
of  opinion  cropped  up  in  business  meetings,  Lucy,  by  her  kindly  manner,  rather 
than  by  her  logic,  usually  effected  a  compromise.  Miss  Masters  was  looked  upon 
as  the  "  scholar."  She  was  great  at  all  kinds  of  needlework,  and  led  in  this 
matter  when  work  of  the  kind  was  on  the  way.  She  was  a  severe  critic  ;  and 
once  smartly  took  to  task  a  young  minister  who  she  thought  cast  a  reflection 
upon  Paul,  by  declaring  he  "  would  have  been  the  better  for  having  a  wife  to 
care  for  him."     These  good  maiden  ladies  met  in  solemn  conclave  and  declared 

this  "heresy,"  and  made  it  warm  for  Mr.  D . 

Mary  Hannah    Neave's   (now    Mrs.   Brett)  work   amongst   the  young  was 
greatly  blessed  in  the  seventies. 

f 
Mrs.  Hill.— Early  in  September,  1902, 1  visited  Mrs.  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  our  congregation.  She  told  me  her  father  opened  his  house  at 
Somerton  to  our  missioners,  having  shortly  after  to  license  it  to  save  the 
worshippers  from  annoyance.  This  would  be  somewhere  in  the  thirties,  but  it 
appears   to  have   been   remissioned   some   twenty   years    later.       The   people 
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preferred  a  barn,  but  when  harvest  was  over  they  were  glad  to  return  to  her 
father's  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Hill's  memory  was  exceedingly  faulty,  and  with  all  my  coaxing 
I  learned  little  of  her  early  days.  She  remembered,  however,  how  nervous  she 
was  when  waiting  her  turn,  in  her  early  preaching  days,  to  speak  on  Ormesby 
Green.  She  trembled  so  she  had  to  hold  on  by  a  friend's  shoulder.  At 
a  cottage  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  Broad  Row,  she  met  old  John  Smith, 
who  was  just  coming  out, — who  thanked  God  "  he'd  got  them  all  down ! " 
meaning  that  conviction  of  sin  had  brought  the  people  to  their  knees. 

She  fetched  me  a  big  bundle  of  plans  downstairs,  dating  back  to  her  earliest 
start.  She  was  seventy-second  name  from  the  top,  and  known  only  as  a  *.  In 
1849  she  was  number  fifty-four;  in  1853  she  stood  thirty-five.  To-day  she 
holds  an  honoured  position.  For  only  five  numbers  below  the  superintendent 
minister  you  may  read  the  words — M.  A.  Hill,  Sup.  The  "Simple  Annals"  of 
our  lay  ministry  are  thus  silently  but  pathetically  recorded  as  figure  by  figure 
she  mounted  the  ladder,  her  early  compeers  passing  away  one  by  one  to  their 
reward,  until  to-day  she  stands  alone  of  all  these  early  co-workers. 


Chapter  XL 


FACT   STRANGER   THAN    FICTION. 


(SOME   INCIDENTS   WORTH   NARRATING.) 


^:HE  familiar  heading  to  this  chapter  fairly  well  answers  the  purpose 
of  an  introduction  to  its  contents.  With  so  many  interesting 
individuals  dotted  about  all  through  our  local  history,  and  known 
amongst  our  congregations,  and  with  so  much  connected  with 
the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  abounding  in  incident  and  pregnant  with  the 
tinexpected,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  strange  sayings,  queer  adven- 
tures, and  other  noteworthy  things  should  obtain.  It  is  not  intended  to  gather 
together  more  than  a  very  few  that  have  been  thought  worthy  of  record.  The 
supply  is  illimitable,  and  might  be  continued  almost  without  end.  A  little 
amusement  and  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  them,  fragmentary  as  the 
records  are. 

Drake  and  Duck. — In  1842  there  was  a  young  minister  appointed  to  the 
circuit,  named  Benjamin  Drake,  and  he,  being  a  single  young  man,  had  to  make 
his  home  with  a  member  whose  name  was  Duck  ;  and  the  postman  often  had 
a  laugh  at  his  expense,  as  the  letters  were  curiously  enough  addressed : — 
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5Yeui  me    'S^i'V€'l   en   tAe   S<>utd  "3^ 


uau, 


^almoum. 


Pointed. —  In  the  old  days  there  was  a  good  German  brother,  named  Otto, 
holding  the  office  of  seat-steward.  He  was  wonderfully  gifted  in  prayer  ;  but 
would  persecute  his  enemies,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  would  pray  for  them. 
On  one  occasion  he  asked  the  Lord  to  "  Make  ze  preacher  s  heart  as  soft  as  his 
head  vas ! "  He  would  often  exclaim  in  the  meetings,  if  they  were  having 
a  dark  hard  time:  "  I  to  peleeve  ze  very  defil  vos  here" — which  may  have  been 
pretty  near  the  truth. 

A  Way  to  Skttle  It. — My  wife's  father  often  attended  the  meetings  in 
the  Hayloft  when  he  was  a  young  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  and  courted  her 
mother,  who  was  a  Primitive — a  fact  which  probably  took  him  there  oftener 
than  did  the  Spirit.  Before  marrying  they  cast  lots,  after  making  it  a  matter  for 
prayer,  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  go  over  to  the  other  denomination,  and,  as 
is  mostly  the  case,  the  /ac(y  won,  and  my  wife's  father  became  a  Primitive  local. 

"It  Went  Off." — At  the  district  meeting  held  in  Yarmouth  in  1856,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gunns,  who  was  stationed  here  at  the  time,  was  appointed  to 
address  the  young  ministers  finishing  probation.  This  was  announced  on  the 
bills  that  "  the  Rev.  H.  Gunns  will  deliver  the  charge  ! " 

Pertinent  Remarks. —  I  have  tried  to  show  in  previous  chapters  how 
altered  our  methods  of  work  and  worship  have  become,  and  to  assign  reasons 
for  this.      I  repeat,  we  do  not  seem  so  emotional  to-day  as  in  the  early  period  of 
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I" 

our  Connexion's  existence.  Religion  appeals  now  to  our  heads  as  well  as  our 
hearts  :  our  services  now  perforce  partake  less  of  the  emotional.  This  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  town  than  in  the  country  village.  To  shout  an  emphatic 
"  Amen  ! "  draws  a  smile  or  a  frown  from  our  neighbours  in  the  next  pew,  and 
we  are  thought  indecorous,  if  not  vulgar,  and,  unless  it  is  prompted  by  sincerity, 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark. 

But  our  country  services  are  still  punctuated  by  fervent  responses  ;  and  here 
and  there  some  quaint  individual  has  a  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  more  forcibly  than  his  compeers  who  are  better  adepts  at  repression. 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? "  I  once  asked  by  way  of  text. 

"  Think  !  Why  I  think  He's  a  beauty  !  "  said  a  smiling-faced  old  gentleman 
in  Filby  Chapel  some  years  ago. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  late  Edward  Holmes  was  preaching  at  Hemsby 
Chapel.  While  depicting  the  beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  "  O  lor ! 
O  lor!"  interpolated  one  -named  Symonds — "What  a  pity!  what  a  job!" 

Two  old  retired  sailors  were  well-known  characters  at  Scratby  Chapel. 
George  Mayman  was  preaching,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  held 
a  short  -prayer  meeting.  One  of  the  good  old  men  was  praying,  until  the 
Spirit   seemed   to  lay  hold  of  all   the  rest 

"  Go  on,  John,  'bor  ! "  his  mate  ejaculated,  "  Let  her  have  another  reef  out, 
it's  all  plain  sailing  now  !  " 

The  inappropr lateness  of  response  sometimes  comes  out  very  pertinently. 
A  good  brother  was  praying  in  the  old  Tabernacle  most  earnestly  for  the  ungodly, 
and  was  bewailing  the  state  of  those  steeped  in  sin,  when  one  broke  out  hard  by 
him  :  "  Praise  the  Lord  !  Thank  Him  !  "  This  rather  surprising  outburst  was 
due  to  the  impulsive  one  giving  vent  and  voicing  his  thankfulness  for  the  good 
time  he  was  having  in  his  own  soul,  simply  oblivious  to  what  his  friend  was 
telling  the  Lord. 

Rather  Gruesome. — A  neighbouring  farmer  was  visited  by  a  local  brother 
from  the  town,  who  was  inclined  sometimes  to  take  a  most  pessimistic  view 
of  life  and  things  in  general.  They  were  doing  the  rounds  of  the  farm  together 
when  they  called  at  a  sty  where  a  fine  fat  hog  was  unconsciously  preparing 
itself  for  its  latter  end. 

•'  Fine  pig  that ! "  said  the  self-complacent  farmer. 

"  Ah,  brother  ! "  said  the  good  layman,  drawing  a  rather  gruesome  moral 
from  the  porker's  condition,  "  Ah,  and  if  we  were  only  as  fit  to  die  as  he  !  " 

A  Surprise   All  Round. — Brother  C was  planned  to  preach  at  an 

adjoining   village.      Arrived   there,   he   must    needs    turn   into    the   farmyard 
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belonging  to  a  member  of  the  chapel.     Hearing  a  voice  in  the  cowhouse  he 
made  for  the  door,  when  he  heard  a  shout : 

"  Give  us  a  hand !  she's  got  twisted  up !  "  Hurrying  in  order  to  help, 
a  moment  later  came  another  loud  cry  : 

"  All  right !  out  she  comes  !  " 

Brother  C — —  in  a  moment  fancied  the  cow  was  breaking  out  of  the  shed,  and 
naturally  jumped  aside,  alas  !  to  shoot  backwards  head  first  into  an  enormous 
cesspool  which  had  escaped  his  notice  by  being  covered  on  the  surface  with 
straw  and  hay.  He  came  out  the  other  side  of  this  filthy  pond  in  a  condition 
simply  indescribable,  but  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  farm  folks,  who,  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  took  him  in  hand  and  supplied  him  with  a  bath,  after 
which  he  was  glad  to  attire  himself  in  the  farmer's  suit,  "  several  sizes  too  big  " 
he  told  me ;  and  went  into  the  pulpit  so,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
congregation. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  a  '  local,'  who  went  into  an  adjoining  village. 
He  had  learnt  by  heart  a  sermon,  and  startled  the  congregation  by  its 
unexpected  eloquence.  Getting  near  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  still  carrying 
his  audience  breathlessly  with  him,  his  memory  failed  him,  nor  could  he  jog  it ; 
and  at  length  in  a  state  of  collapse  he  drew  a  printed  book  from  his  coat-tails 
with  the  remark, — 

"Well,  friends,  I've  clean  forgotten  the  thread  of  it,  but  I  will  read  the 
remaining  portion  to  you  !  " 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  audience  found  it  exceedingly  flat  after 
that. 

To  THE  Minute.— There  is  a  spicy  story  told  of  a  sister  who  was 
inclined  to  speak  appropriate  words  when  occasion  offered.  She  had  been 
annoyed  by  a  neighbouring  sister's  want  of  punctuality  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  One  morning  the  offending  party  came  in  late,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  the  hymn,  leaned  over  the  seat  to  inquire  of  her  friend. 

"  What's  the  number  ? "  she  asked. 

"  A  quarter  to  eleven  ! "  replied  the  other,  loud  enough  to  pass  as  a  public 
reproof. 

Standing  Steadfast.— Strangers  to  Flegg  Burgh  chapel  used  to  wonder 
greatly  at  seeing  an  aged  brother  standing  in  his  pew  during  all  the  service. 
When  interrogated  he  insisted  that  an  angel  who  had  visited  him  had  told  him 
never  to  sit  down  at  service,  but  to  remain  standing.  And  so  he  would  always 
stand  in  chapel,  until  he  was  called  away  to  stand  before  the  Great  White 
Throne. 
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An  Exhibition  of  Patience.— Richard  Hewett,  a  Catfield  local  preacher, 
is  still  remembered  through  certain  misadventures  which  befell  him  when  he 
went  to  preach  at  Thurne.  Fearing  horseplay,  having  had  previous  experience 
of  it,  he  left  his  donkey  and  cart  at  Repps,  Finishing  the  service  he  came  back 
at  night  to  find  some  roughs  had  arrived  at  his  baiting-place  before  him  :  not  an 
atom  of  his  turn-out  was  to  be  seen,  so  borrowing  a  lantern  he  began  a  diligent 
search  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  at  length  finding  his  donkey  happily 
enough  grazing  in  a  far-away  marsh,  the  body  of  the  cart  in  a  stable,  and  the 
wheels  in  a  water-dyke.  Gathering  together  the  component  parts  of  his  turn- 
out, he  succeeded  at  length  in  getting  them  into  working  order,  and  in  making 
a  start  for  home  at  two  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning !  Verily,  patience  hath 
her  ultimate  reward  ! 

For  Loaves  and  Fishes.  (.^) — When  Robert  Key  first  became  a  travelling 
preacher,  I  have  heard  it  stated  he  only  had  six  shillings  a  week  to  live  on,  his 
wife  working  at  the  straw-hat  making  in  order  to  help  in  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

A  Silent  Rebuke. — William  Crown,  a  minister  of  no  great  renown, 
but  truly  pious  and  consistent,  never  allowed  sin  in  his  presence,  if  possible, 
to  pass  unrebuked.  I  once  saw  him  take  a  drunken  man  by  the  arm  and 
walk  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  with  him,  giving  him  a  sound  temperance 
lecture  on  the  way.  Again,  I  saw  him  stop  a  man  who  was  using  God's  name 
in  vain. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  "  I'm  not  going  to  stand  by  and  hear  my  Father  talked 
about  in  that  fashion  ! "     And  the  man  shamefacedly  desisted. 

A  man  was  digging  one  Sunday  morning  in  his  garden.  Crown  was  passing 
at  the  time  and,  hearing  the  spade  at  work,  quietly  climbed  up  the  fence  and 
stood  silently  watching  the  Sabbath-breaker.  After  a  time  the  man  looked  up 
and  espied  our  old  friend  looking  on. 

With  a  flushed  face  the  man  threw  down  the  spade. 

"  Yes,  sir ! "  said  he,  self-accused,  "  I  know  I've  done  wrong,  and  by  God's 
help  I'll  never  dig  on  Sundays  again ! "  Mr.  Crown  died  at  Yarmouth  on 
October  31st,  1887,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  was  fifty-one  years  in  the 
ministry. 

An  Odd  Text. — At  Freethorpe  there  lived  a  grand  family  whose  name 
has  for  many  years  shone  in  our  annals,  by  the  name  of  Waters.  Henry  was 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  good  natural  parts,  but  William  was  not  quite  so 
up-to-date.  William  could  not  read,  and  had  his  daughter  to  accompany  him 
to  his  Sunday  appointments.     On  a  Sunday  morning  she  would  take  her  Bible 
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and  read  to  her  father  from  it  so  that  he  might  find  a  subject  for  the  day's  text. 
One  Sunday  morning  she  read  in  the  Gospel  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 
When  she  came  to  that  part  where  it  reads,  the  steward  said  to  his  master, 
"  I  knew  thou  wert  an  austere  man,"  whether  she  mis-pronounced  the  word,  or 
not,  her  father  understood  her  to  say  not  an  austere  but  an  "  oyster  man."  "  That 
will  do,"  said  Waters.  William  had  in  early  life  been  engaged  in  the  fisheries  ; 
so  thinking  the  matter  over  as  they  walked  to  the  place  appointed  for  preaching, 
Mr.  Waters,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  took  his  text,  "  I  know  that  thou  art  an 
oyster  man,"  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  catching  that 
bivalve,  and  so  well  did  he  handle  the  subject,  and  so  great  was  the  influence 
he  exerted  on  those  who  heard  him  that,  as  usual,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  who  came  out  and  professed  conversion. 

"  Do  you  know,  father,"  said  the  daughter,  as  they  walked  home  together, 
"  I  fear  you  have  made  a  great  mistake  to-night ;  I  have  looked  at  the  parable 
again,  and  I  find  it  does  not  say  '  oyster  man  '  at  all,  but  '  austere  man.'  " 

"Oh!"  said  the  father,  "what  need  we  mind  about  that,  for  look,  we  have 
succeeded,  and  bagged  twelve  souls  !  " 

Truly  this  was  judging  by  results,  and  not  by  methods  ;  and  the  end  surely 
justified  the  means  ! 

He  Was  Right. — Volumes  might  be  written  of  the  yarns  and  criticisms, 
experiences  and  notes  of  comparison  which  enlivened  the  often  weary  tramps  of 
our  locals  in  the  old  days.  Smart  witticisms  and  pungent  retorts  were  common 
enough. 

"Do  you  see  that  star.?"  asked  brother  Kirk,  of  sententious  renown,  of 
brother  Mason. 

"  Don't  you  be  getting  amongst  the  stars,  brother  Kirk ! "  replied  Mason, 
"  or  you'll  be  getting  lost !  '* 

Bad  Company.— Our  pioneers  were  patient  men,  and  bore  much  that  would 
be  resented  to-day.  On  one  occasion  when  Samuel  Atterby  had  been  preaching 
in  the  market,  and  was  going  away,  two  of  the  most  disreputable  women  about 
town  took  him  by  either  arm  and  marched  hi  m  up  and  then  down  the  market, 
it  being  their  desire  and  fun  to  them  to  bring  down  on  him  the  sneers  of  those 
whose  sympathies  were  not  so  strong  as  their  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

A  Caution.— In  the  Bible  at  Ormesby  is  written  a  quaint  notice,  asking 
the  preacher  not  to  injure  the  Bible  by  knocking  it  about  with  the 
hymn-book ! 

He  did  Right.— a  young  minister,  named  Millichamp,  was  taking  a  preach- 
ing service  in  the  old  schoolroom  ;  he  essayed  to  start  a  hymn,  but  was  by  no 
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means  suited  to  the  task  of  choirmaster.  Thrice  he  attempted,  and  thrice 
failed  to  get  the  right  key  to — 

"O  what  shall  I  do ?" 

"  Sit  down,  my  young  brother ! "  said  some  one  in  the  audience. 
"  The  best  thing  to  do,"  acknowledged  Millichamp,  taking  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  desisting. 

"Where  Ignorance  is   Bliss "     The  Rev.  T.  Lowe  who  travelled 

here  wrote  a  book  which  afterwards  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Heavenly  Pilot."  The  book  at  a  shilling  sold  well.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Paston, 
who  had  disposed  of  a  certain  copy  to  a  young  man  off  to  America,  was 
astonished  some  months  after  to  hear  from  a  relative  of  the  emigrant,  who  had 
written  a  somewhat  illegibly  scrawled  letter  saying  how  much  he  had  been 
benefited  by  it.  They  read  or  misread  "  heavenly  poultice "  for  "  Heavenly 
Pilot."  They  said  how  glad  they  were  that  he  had  sold  their  son  a  heavenly 
poultice  before  he  left  England,  as  he  had  derived  much  benefit  from  it  on  the 
voyage ! 

Rather  Startling. — The  Rev.  Oliver  Jackson  was  an  eccentric  man. 
His  greatest  virtue,  and  his  sorriest  failing  was  economy,  which  he  studied  in  all 
its  aspects.  He  was  fond  of  scribbling,  but  published  nothing  very  attractive, 
his  last  book  being  entitled  "  Early  Graves." 

Coming  from  Yorkshire,  he  never  lost  his  love  for  his  native  county,  nor  the 
peculiar  dialect  of  the  people.  His  abomination  was  the  eating  of  blood 
puddings,  a  "delicacy"  common  in  the  North.  These  were  made  from  the 
blood  of  animals,  pigs  in  particular,  caught  as  it  left  the  stricken  victim,  and 
made  into  consistency  by  the  addition  of  flour,  and  boiling.  Yarmouth  people 
were  strangers  to  the  "  sin  "  ;  and  because  it  lay  heavy  on  the  conscience  of  the 
preacher,  he  therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  proclaim  against  it,  lest  they  should 
ever  be  overtaken.  He  breathed  forth  his  anathema  from  the  top  of  a  block  of 
wood  which  for  many  years  was  kept  in  the  pulpit  for  the  sake  of  elevating 
those  whose  height  needed  raising.  What  tales  could  not  that  old  block  have 
told! 

Punctuality  Saves. — Mr.  Paston  relates  that  at  a  public  love-feast  he 
heard  a  man  who  had  aforetime  been  a  very  rough  character  relate  the 
following : — 

"  Frinds,  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewett  pass  my  door  every  Sunday  morning, 
exactly  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock.  Said  I  to  my  missis,  says  I,  '  Where  do 
you  think  them  Hewetts  go  to  so  regularly  ? '     '  Oh,'  she  says,  '  I  suppose  they 
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know  their  own  business  ;  what  is  that  to  you  and  me  ? '  Says  I,  '  I'm  blowed 
if  I  don't  folier  'em  and  see.'  And  where  did  I  foUer  'em? — into  this  very 
chapel,  and  who  was  preachin'  ?  Why  our  old  frind  the  '  Thunderer ' — Robert 
Betts,  and  he  thundered  it  into  me.  I  went  home,  and  I  says,  '  Sally,'  says 
I,  '  my  gal,  we  are  wrong.  I  must  get  washed  and  dressed  and  go  to  that  there 
chapel  again  to-night.'  '  Don't  be  silly,  Joe,'  says  she.  '  But  I've  bin  silly  long 
enough,'  I  says,  'and  I'm  goin'.'  Well,  she  took  it  into  her  little  head  to  be  one 
with  me,  and  now  here  we  are,  Sally  and  Joe,  as  happy  as  man  and  wife  can 
well  be.     I  believe  in  bein'  on  the  look-out,  and  I  believe  in  bein'  Punctul." 

Class  Meetings. — The  class  meeting  is  not  nowadays  so  popular  an 
institution.  And  why  ?  Has  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  deteriorated .? 
Iwill  not  veature  a  reply.  True  it  was  that  in  the  old  days  men  had  more 
stirring  experiences  :  they  had  fiercer  spiritual  battles  to  fight,  they — well  they 
seemed  to  have  a  more  vigorous  spiritual  life.  Anyway,  it  so  appeared  to  me 
in  my  younger  days.  And  these  classes  seemed  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
Church.  It  was  deemed  then  almost  a  spiritual  misdemeanour  to  miss  this 
means  of  grace.     But  people  and  seasons  change. 

Some  of  the  old  leaders  had  over  sixty  members  in  their  classes.  There 
was  a  small  one  led  by  brother  Charles  Reed  in  the  little  room  perched  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  Tabernacle  gallery  which  prospered  and  grew  until  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  before  service,  there  were  often  one  hundred  members  in  the  old 
schoolroom,  whither  it  had  migrated.  "  It  was  like  a  breeze  from  heaven," 
writes  Mr.  Paston,  "when  the  men  came  streaming  into  the  chapel,  some  of 
them  through  the  door  at  the  side,  down  two  steps  into  the  building,  and  others 
coming  round  by  the  front  entrances.  That  Sunday-morning  class  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  preacher  many  a  time."  I  can  remember  with  what  earnest- 
ness these  brethren  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  morning  service. 

Full-blooded  Nonconformity. — Samuel  Huggins  left  our  ministry, 
afterwards  becoming  Sailors'  Missionary  at  Yarmouth.  He  was  proud  of  being 
a  dissenter,  and  would  boast  of  it  with  a  most  peculiar  drawling  nasal  twang. 

"  If  I  thounght,"  said  he,  "  that  I  hangd  wong  drop  of  blongd  ing  my  veigns 
that  wors  nontgt  a  Nongcongformist,  I  woungd  make  an  incisiong  with  a  ping 
or  a  needle,  and  let  that  drop  of  blongd  escape  ount  of  my  body  !  "  He  declared 
this  publicly  from  the  platform  ! 

Correct  (?). — The  Rev.  J.  Jackson  was  on  one  occasion  examining  the 
boys  in  the  Sunday  school. 

"  What  is  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour  ?  "  he  asked  of  them. 

"  To  keep  my  eye  on  him  ! "  answered  a  nipper,  with  a  merry  twinkle. 

L  2 
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Soothing  Syrup. — The  Rev.  T.  R.  .  .  .  was  stationed  at  Yarmouth 
in  i860.  He  had  a  very  bad  habit  of  droning  out  most  creditable  discourses, 
under  which  the  people  were  often  soothed  to  sleep,  especially  on  stuffy  summer 
evenings.  Yet  he  had  a  particular  dislike  to  one  of  these  sleepy  individuals, 
who  on  occasion  added  intelligible  snores  to  his  other  accomplishment. 
Mr.  R.  had  more  than  once  been  annoyed  by  this  exercise.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  the  last  time  of  preaching  before  his  removal  to  another 
circuit.  Mr.  R.  made  it  a  point  of  honour  gently  to  reprove  and  admonish 
the  unwary.  Suddenly  stopping  on  this  occasion  his  droning,  the  sleeper 
as  suddenly  stopped  his  snoring,  opening  his  eyes  to  see  the  preacher  with 
the  lifted  Book  in  his  hands,  and  to  hear  in  measured  tones  : — 

"  Wake  up  !  my  man  ;  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  did  not  wake  up 
to  hear  the  preached  Word  I  should  like  to  make  you  feel  it."  And  the  man 
put  up  his  hands  to  his  head  as  if  he  feared  the  Bible  was  really  coming.  He 
slept  no  more  that  service  ! 

Riddling  a  Debate, — There  was  in  brother  Thurlby's  day  a  very  warm 
debate  over  the  separation  of  Lowestoft  from  the  Yarmouth  Circuit.  The 
brethren  waxed  exceeding  warm,  and  tried  to  outwit  and  out-talk  each  other 
Nvith  that  ability  so  often  exercised  at  quarterly  meetings.  Brother  T.  sat 
smilingly  through  it  all,  and  busied  himself  scribbling  upon  a  slip  of  paper ; 
and  when  the  antagonistic  parties  halted  a  moment  to  gain  fresh  breath  arid 
strength,  he  handed  up  the  following  : — 


After  some  interesting  poring  over  this  odd  epistle,  during  which  the  brethren 
settled  down  again  into  perfect  amiability,  they  were  highly  amused  with  its 
interpretation,  which  was  given  at  length  as  follows  : — "  I  under  stand  you 
under     take     to     over     throw     our     under     taking." 

Democratic  George. — George  Bell  was  old-fashioned  in  many  things. 
He  never  learned  to  like  class  distinctions,  and  detested  the  title  of  "  Reverend." 
It  was  his  custom  to  keep  a  number  of  printed  slips  by  him  in  his  shop  with  the 
word  "  Mr."  thereon  ;  and  no  bill  announcing  that  the  Rev.  So-and-so  would 
preach  ever  found  its  way  into  his  window  without  being  duly  corrected  with 
slip  and  paste-brush. 
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Rather  Pertinent.— The  Rev.  G.  Betts,  who  travelled  here  in  1867, 
was  remarkable  for  his  deep-toned  piety,  homely  truth-speaking,  and  gentle 
manners.  His  favourite  motto  was,  "  Ready,  aye,  ready  !— steady,  boys,  steady  !  " 
and  he  often  declared  that  "  He  that  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  make  haste." 
He  was  great  as  a  visitor  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  exceedingly  good- 
natured  with  children.  Being  out  to  tea  with  one  of  the  members,  a  beautiful 
golden-haired  little  girl  climbed  on  his  knee  ;  when  suddenly  she  looked  up 
wonderingly  at  his  bald  head. 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  one  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  she  replied,  simply. 

"  Come,  what  were  you  looking  at  so  earnestly  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  Only  looking  at  your  head,"  was  her  sympathetic  answer. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  wondering  why  God  had  not  put  hair  on  your  head,  like 
mine.  Hadn't  God  got  any  hair  when  he  made  you,  Mr.  Betts  ?  Rather  short 
of  hair  then,  was  He  t  " 

This  child-like  inquiry  convulsed  the  aged  minister  with  good-humoured 
hilarity. 

Realistic. — Rev.  William  Kirby,  whose  name  appears  on  the  plan  in  1854 
was  great  in  mission  work.  He  chance-time  marred  a  good  sermon  by  too 
dramatic  an  exposition.  Preaching  once  on  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  he  described  it  well,  but  his  imitation  of  the  "  baa  !  "  of  the  sheep,  and 
taking  one  of  the  candles  out  of  the  candlestick,  and  searching  about  on  the 
pulpit  floor  for  the  piece  of  silver,  startled  the  congregation  as  much  as  it 
enlightened  them. 

One  Version. — Mr.  Nicholas  Kerrison,  when  I  was  a  lad,  taught  one  of 
the  upper  classes  in  the  school.  He  had  been  a  magnificent  man,  and  was 
known  as  the  "king"  of  the  coal-heavers,  a  numerous  body  of  labourers  who 
boarded  the  coal-ships  which,  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  formed  locally  quite 
a  respectable  fleet,  and  emptied  their  cargoes  into  sacks  or  wherries.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  great.  He  once  got  into  deep  water 
when  discussing  the  Flood  and  Noah's  Ark.     Was  the  flood  universal  or  not  ? 

"  What  became  of  Noah's  Ark,  teacher  ?  "  asked  a  keen  little  youngster. 

"  The  children  of  Israel  preserved  it,"  replied  Kerrison,  "  and  bore  it  on 
their  shoulders  through  the  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  deposited  somewhere  in 
the  Promised  Land,  but  is  now  lost." 

Poor  old  Kerrison !  We  boys  were  usually  as  unmerciful  as  he  was 
occasionally  severe  in  his  punishment,  for  if  he  could  not  get  the  Bible  into 
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our  heads  the  worst  of  us  received  its  apph'cation  very  forcibly  from  the 
outside. 

A  Martyr. — The  Rev.  J.  Walker,  who  was  stationed  here  in  1834,  was 
a  man  of  mighty  faith.  Sing  he  could  not,  but  pray  he  could.  Preaching 
once  in  Suffolk,  he  declared  souls  would  be  saved  by  twelve  o'clock.  The 
friends  who  were  with  him  trembled  for  fear  lest  his  prediction  should  prove 
untrue,  but  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve  a  man  and  woman  cried  for  mercy,  and 
the  clock  had  not  struck  ere  they  stepped  into  liberty. 

Being  appointed  to  Ipswich,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  Quantrell,  I  am 
appointed  to  hard,  cold  Ipswich  :  I  will  either  move  Ipswich  or  Ipswich  shall 
move  me."  Alas  !  the  latter  part  of  his  prediction  came  true.  At  Ipswich 
most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  villages  upon  the  banks  of  the  Orwell  ;  the 
preacher  often  using  the  little  steamer  that  plied  up  and  down.  The  circuit 
had  declined  ;  Walker  had  been  away  from  it ;  and  determined,  like  a  good 
father,  to  lift  his  child  into  prosperity  again  ;  he  had  missioned  Ipswich  from 
Yarmouth.  Travelling  on  the  steamer  one  day  he  found  a  party  of  rough, 
wicked  men  were  on  board  :  excited  with  liquor,  they  were  exceedingly  profane. 
Mr.  Walker  gently  reproved  them,  which  they  resented  ;  and,  taking  hold  of 
him,  attempted  to  throw  him  overboard.  This  was  such  a  shock  to  his  highly- 
strung  nervous  system  that  he  was  never  able  to  resume  his  work  again  ;  and 
after  a  long  painful  illness  he  died.  Mrs.  Walker  settled  at  Yarmouth',  and  for 
some  years  was  a  very  capable  class  leader. 

A  Quaint  Character. —  I  can  just  remember  Charles  Houchen,  baker,  to 
whose  shop  I  went  daily  in  my  early  years  to  fetch  our  bread.  He  was  a  deep- 
thinking  man,  but  in  later  life  just  a  little  "  touched,"  with  a  slight  mental 
aberration  characteristic  of  all  the  family,  who  were  very  slightly  related  to  ours 
by  marriage.     He  was  usually  humming  as  he  drew  his  batches  of  bread — 

"  Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress. 
My  comrades  through  this  wilderness." 

For  many  years  in  the  thirties  and  forties  he  was  a  most  capable  officer  in  the 
Church.  He  was  also  a  most  acceptable  local  preacher,  and  drove  out  to  his 
appointments  in  an  old  gig,  with  an  older-fashioned  pony.  After  preaching 
at  Hickling  or  Catfield  he  would  jump  into  the  trap,  throw  the  reins  over  the 
dash-board,  and  fall  asleep,  waking  when  the  pony  drew  up  at  his  own  stable 
door.  In  later  life  he  went  crank  over  the  "  Millennium  ; "  and  kept  in 
a  cheffonier  a  jar  of  jam  of  the  best  quality  ready  for  our  Lord's  second 
coming ;    and   so  sure  was  he  of  His  speedy  advent  that  he  would    become 
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quite  agitated  about  it  ;  and  more  than  once  had  a  knife  and  fork  ready  laid 
on  the  table  for  his  expected  guest !  Houcheri's  vagaries  at  length  ran  riot 
against  "  paid  hirelings,"  and  he  even  wrote  tracts  on  the  subject.  Reference 
is  made  to  him  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. 

Muscular  Christianity.— There  once  travelled  in  Yarmouth  a  minister, 
a  strong,  muscular  fellow,  who  literally  tried  to  follow  out  the  command  to 
"  compel  them  " — the  people — "  to  come  in."  Walking  up  and  down  the  aisle 
of  the  Tabernacle  one  Sunday  night  in  the  prayer  meeting,  he  espied  a  sturdy 
smacksman  sitting  unmoved,  looking  on. 

"  Down  on  your  knees,  friend  !  "  said  he. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  man. 

The  minister  went  into  the  pew,  and  began  to  attempt  forcing  the  man  into 
a  suppliant  attitude,  but  he,  equally  determined,  struggled,  and  held  on  to  the 
pew-back  in  front  of  him  ;  and  in  the  scuffle  they  managed  to  break  it.  The 
sequel  was  that  the  fisherman  had  his  way  ;  and  the  preacher  had  to  see  that 
the  pew  was  mended  on  the  following  day  ! 

"  Dumplin'  "  Philosophy. — Just  as  Yorkshire  has  its  characteristic 
"  puddin'  "  at  the  dinner-table,  so  has  Norfolk  its  celebrated  light  dumpling ; 
a  ball  of  boiled  dough,  used  as  a  medium  for  absorbing  the  gravy  from  a  joint. 
In  the  early  days  of  Primitive  Methodism,  local  preachers  going  out  to  their 
appointments  were  often  taunted  about  going  off  "  dumplin'  hunting." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  a  cynic,  loud  enough  for  the  Rev.  Betts  to  hear  one 
Sunday,  "  I  wonder  who's  dumplin'-pot  he's  going  to  rob  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  retorted  Betts,  "  if  his  pot  is  as  empty  as  your  head,  I  shan't  have 
robbed  him  of  much  !  " 

Rebuking  Vanity. — In  the  early  days  the  godly  women  of  our  society 
dressed  with  Puritanic  simplicity,  and  any  innovation  in  the  fashions  of  shoulder, 

or  head-gear  called  down  the  holy  ire  of  the  soberer  sisters.     Mrs.  G came 

to  the  Tabernacle  one  day  with  the  newly-made,  newly-named  "  Victorine  "  of 
fur,  since  known  as  a  boa.     One  good  woman  was  filled  with  indignation. 

"  Do,"  asked  Betty,  "  do  you  know  that  you've  got  the  devil's  tail  put 
around  your  neck,  sister  .''  " 

And  it  pleased  the  elder  brethren  to  take  to  task  the  husband  of  Mrs.  G 

because  his  naturally  curly  hair  hung  somewhat  clusteringly  around  his  ears. 
To  pacify  them  he  had  to  cut  it  short  and  brush  it  over  his  forehead. 

Light  in  Darkness. — Somerton  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century 
a  wild,  godless  village.  Mr.  John  Childs,  the  parish  clerk,  was  converted  under 
Robert  Key's  preaching.     He  immediately  opened  his  coal-shed  for  preaching 
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services  for  our  people  ;  and  to  protect  himself  from  the  wrath  of  the  squire  and 
annoyances  from  the  villagers  he  took  out  a  preaching  license,  which  still  exists, 
and  bears  the  name  of  James  Pole,  one  of  our  ministers  who  travelled  here 
in   1 841. 

On  Sticking  Fast. — I  believe  the  following  refers  to  John  Bitton.  An 
amiable  and  large-hearted  Church  clergyman,  who  was  capable  of  appreciating 
another  man's  labours,  although  not  in  his  own  field,  once  took  up  in  his  vehicle 
a  local  preacher,  who,  like  himself,  was  journeying  upon  his  errand  of  mercy. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  when  you  preach,  as  you  do,  without 
notes  or  book,  don't  you  get  set  fast  sometimes .-" " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  was  the  reply,  "  I  do  very  often." 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  do  then  ?  " 

"Oh!   I  fall  back  upon  experience!"  replied  John. 

"Right!"  said  his  companion,  "You  cannot  do  better." 

Getting  Mixed. — Brother  G.,  who  once  laboured  among  us  as  an 
accredited  minister,  having,  by  some  misadventure,  stumbled  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  attempted  to  make  plain  the  views  he  held  upon  that  intricate 
question  ;  failing,  however,  to  produce  anything  but  confusion  in  his  own  mind, 
and  equal  perplexity  in  those  of  his  hearers,  he  closed  the  topic  by  exclaiming  : — 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  make  it  plain  to  you,  no  doubt  when  you  get  to  heaven  you 
will  see  all  Three  there  !  " 

Smith's  Logic. — "  If  five  hundred  profess  to  be  converted,"  said  old  John 
Smith  to  Mr.  Goodrick,  "  and  one  hundred  of  them  go  back,  having  no  root  in 
themselves,  are  four  hundred  souls  won  from  the  devil  and  gained  for  Christ 
to  be  overlooked  ?  It  is  surely  better  than  to  get  one  in  a  month  converted, 
if  they  stood  ever  so  fast ! "  This  conversation  was  in  reference  to  the  very 
hackneyed   remark  in  the  old  days — "  Ah  !  but  so  many  go  back  ! " 

Persuasive. — The  Rev.  Jonathan  Scott,  a  sincere  old  friend  of  mine, 
recently  deceased,  was  once  preaching  at  Yarmouth  as  a  missionary  deputation. 
His  eloquent  appeal  upon  the  claims  of  Africa  so  moved  a  poor  man  in  the 
gallery  that  he  called  out  "  Here,  Jonathan  !  take  it,  purse  and  all ! "  whereupon 
he  threw  his  purse  upon  the  missionary  platform — he  could  not  wait  until  the 
collection-box  came  round.  There  were  several  pounds  in  the  purse,  and  part 
of  it  was  returned  next  day  to  his  wife  as  she  pleaded  it  was  the  year's  rent,  and 
her  husband  was  not  himself  when  he  threw  it. 

A  Short  Address. — "The  Rev.  Dr.  Antlifif,  when  connexional  editor," 
says  Mr.  Paston,  "  was  brought  down  from  London  to  Yarmouth  as  missionary 
deputation.     He  was  a  splendid  speaker,  but  he  disappointed  all  of  us  this  time. 
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We  had  six  preachers  travelling  at  Yarmouth  at  that  time — Lowe,  Eaglen, 
Warnes,  Gardiner,  Britain,  and  Dalglish — (in  1858).  They  all  spoke — fluently 
and  well.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  one  man  whom  the  people  had  come 
to  listen  to  was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting.  He  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Chairman  (Wm.  Perry),  I  rise  at  your  bidding,  but  I  cannot  address 
this  meeting  as  I  intended,  for  it  is  a  rule  I  have  made  and  wish  to  adhere 
to,  not  to  address  a  public  meeting  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  If  I  were  only 
as  good  looking  as  some  of  the  able  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  I  should 


QUAY   AND   OLD   TOWN    HALL,    GREAT   YARMOUTH. 
[Where    the   preaching   took   place   opposite   Town    Hall.] 


think  that  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  sent  for  from  London  was  simply  this, 
to  be  looked  at.  The  collection  had  best  now  be  made,  and  we  all  go  to  our 
homes."     The  effect  on  the  congregation  was  simply  "immense." 

Behind  the  Scenes. — Brother  Steele  was  a  man  of  some  ability  and 
sterling  qualities.  Late  in  the  forties  he  appears  to  have  removed'  to  North 
Walsham  where  he  lost  wife  and  child.  He  eventually  entered  the  Baptist 
Ministry,  taking  a  church  at  Mundesley.  As  he  was  an  old  Primitive  the 
following  story  is  worthy  of  insertion.  Whilst  minister  there,  the  Church 
clergyman  was  also  a  Mr.  Richard  Steel,  which  not  seldom  made  things  become 
a  bit  awkwardly  mixed.     One  day  the  clergyman  received  a  packet  of  literature 
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directed  Rev.  Richard  Steele,  Mundesley,  Norfolk.  On  opening  the  parcel 
he  found  its  contents  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  and  at  last  concluded  that 
it  was  not  meant  for  him ;  he  thereupon  despatched  it  to  Richard  Steele, 
Baptist  minister,  with  a  note  which  read  as  follows : — 

"The  enclosed  parcel  of  books  is  evidently  intended  for  you,  and  therefore. 
I  forward  them  at  once,  with  regret  that  the  mistake  was  made,  but  if  you  had  not 
assumed  the  title  of  '  Reverend '  such  a  calamity  would  never  have  happened. — Yours 
truly,  Richard  Steel." 

A  {^'fi  weeks  after  the  postman  left  a  large  parcel  of  manuscript  sermon-; 
at  3s.  6d.  a  dozen  at  the  Baptist  minister's  house,  but  when  by  examination 
he  found  they  were  not  of  his  sort  at  all,  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the 
clergyman,  sending  it  with  the  parcel.     It  read : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  this  mistake  has  occurred  again,  and  this  time  on  my  part.  The 
jjarcel  of  sermons  opened  by  myself,  which  evidently  were  intended  for  you,  I  forward 
at  once,  but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  if  you  only  made  your  own  sermons, 
instead  of  buying  them,  such  a  calamity  could  not  now  have  happened. — Yours 
sincerely,  Rich.ard  Steele." 

SOME   INTERESTING   ITEMS   FROM   OLD  MINUTE  AND 
COMMITTEE   BOOKS. 

There  is  something  always  pathetic  attached  to  getting  old,  and  miisty,  and 
forgotten,  and  kicked  on  one  side.  It  is  so  with  men  ;  it  is  so,  too,  with  the 
books  which  contain  records  of  the  past.  I  could  not  help  thinking  so  when 
hunting  about,  like  a  ferret  in  a  forsaken  warren,  in  search  of  the  old  Minute 
Books  of  the  Circuit.  I  found  one — the  last  in  safest  keeping,  dating  back  to 
185 1  ;  and  then  in  rummaging — burrowing,  in  fact — in  a  quaint  old  iron-bound 
chest,  turned  up  but  one  or  two  others — dusty,  faded,  unopened  for  years  — 
entirely  forgotten.  Some,  undoubtedly,  had  been  shifted  from  pillar  to  post  in 
the  old  days,  and  like  those  who  wrote  in  them  had  returned  to  Mother  Earth. 
I  like  a  stray  peep  into  such  old  documents,  bringing  to  mind  as  they  do  long- 
forgotten  folks  and  manners.  There  are  quaint  entries  here  and  there  staring 
you  in  the  face,  and  your  interest  grows  as  you  pore  over  them.  It  may  be 
thought  on  first  sight  that  the  old  worthies  were  unduly  strict  and  narrow,  but 
the  fact  remains  they  were  men  of  sterling  worth,  who  sacrificed  their  own 
feelings  to  the  sense  of  duty.  They  felt  that  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  must 
be  drawn  between  the  Church  and  the  world.     Should  we  not  be  better  men 
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to-day  were  we  as  exact,  and  as  stringent  ?  I  opine  we  should.  And  whilst 
some  of  the  entries  which  follow  may  provoke  a  passing  smile,  may  they  not 
teach  us  a  lasting  lesson  ? 

1831. — "That  a  vote  of  censure  be  passed  on  brother  Edwards  for  going  on  the 
Denes  (the  common)  on  the  Coronation  day." 

183 1. — "That  prayer  be  made  (at  quarterly  meeting)  every  hour,  brother  Frazer  be 
time-keeper." 

1 83 1. —"That  every  one  who  held  up  their  hands  against  brother  Mingay  (who  had 
been  called  to  task  for  some  offence)  coming  on  the  plan,  stand  up  and  state  their 
reasons." 

1832. — "That  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  title  of  Reverend  shall  not  be 
assumed  by  any  preacher  (local  or  travelling)  in  this  circuit  or  on  any  occasion." 

1832. — "  That  brother  Todd  and  brothers  Benns  and  Bitton  draw  up  the  characters  of 
the  travelling  preachers." 

1834. — "That  a  vote  of  censure  be  passed  upon  brother  Thompson  for  taking 
a  female  to  and  fro  with  him  to  his  appointments." 

1835. — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  God  will  never  leave  His  people 
to  themselves  without  a  cause." 

1836. — "That  no  person  be  allowed  to  pray  in  our  Society  whose  character  is  not 
straight." 

1836. — "That  persons  belonging  to  no  Society  do  not  pray  in  our  meetings." 

1837. — "  That  this  meeting  disapproves  of  preachers  buying  drink  on  the  Sabbath." 

1838. — "That  brother  Coleman  be  affectionately  requested  to  stick  to  his  own 
Connexion,  and  show  himself  a  true  Primitive  Methodist." 

1838. — "That  error  vindicated  and  grammar  condemned  be  no  longer  a  leading 
feature  of  the  camp-meeting." 

1839. — -"That  an  affectionate  letter  be  written  by  brother  Houchin  to  sister  Dunham." 

1840. — "Resolved  3.  That  Africa  be  buried;  no  more  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
by  us  alone;  but  should  there  be  a  combiniadon  of  effort,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be 
foremost  to  strive  to  effect  its  resurrection  from  the  dead." 

"O  Lord,  hasten  the  day  when  100,000,000  of  human  beings  who  have  only  iii 
ministers  besides  teachers  shall  be  converted  to  the  Gospel.     Amen  ! " 

1841. — "That  brother  Coe  be  excluded  from  society  for  telling  untruths." 

1841.^" That  brother  Pole  see  brother  Bitton  concerning  his  fighting"  [for  which  he 
was  exonerated.] 

1841. — "[In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cannel,  of  Lowestoft,  Qr.  Bd.  resolves] : 

(i)  "That  Mr.  Cannel  did  very  wrong  in  going  to  the  public  house  to  buy 
a  breakfast  and  drink  beer  on  the  Sabbath  day  when  he  has  a  mother  in 
the  town." 
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(2)  "  It  was  wrong  for  Mr.  Cannel  to  be  in  the  P.  House  on  the  Sunday  evening 

drinking  and  talking  of  shoeing  horses,  and  horse-shoes  among  a  company  of 
ungodly  men." 

(3)  "  Mr.  Cannel  stayed  too  long  in  the  P.  House  on  the  road,  as  the  horse  did  not 

want  rest,  and  if  Mr.  Ceiley  would  not  have  come  away  he  ought  to  have  left 
him  behind." 

(4)  "  From  this  it  appears  to  this  Board  that  Mr.  Cannel  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  on 

the  Plan,  and  as  such  that  his  name  do  not  appear  on  the  next  Plan." 

1841. — "That  brother  Jackson  see  brother  Buxton  to  know  whether  the  preaching  is 
a  burden." 

1841. —  "That  brothers  Pole  and  Hall  wait  on  Mr.  Pellew  (the  Vicar)  to  solicit  him  to 
call  a  meeting  requesting  every  minister  of  the  town  to  bring  two  of  his  friends  to  take 
into  their  deep  consideration  the  awful  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day." 

1842. — "That  any  member  talking  about  any  business  done  at  this  Quarterly  Meeting 
shall  not  sit  in  our  meetings  the  next  twelve  months." 

1842. — "That  this  meeting  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Rushbrook  in  applying 
to  an  improper  source  in  a  supposed  case  of  witchcraft." 

1843. — "That  Yarmouth  Missionary  Meeting  be  held  on  Good  Friday,  a  preparatory 
Sermon  be  preached  by  Mr.  Steel."  [This  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  these  Good  Friday  festivals ;  a  good  story  is  told  of  this  brother  in  Chapter  XL] 

1843. — "That  brother  Rushbrook  come  on  the  plan  and  have  a  few  appointments  in 
the  ensuing  quarter,  in  consequence  of  his  having  discontinued  going  to  cunning  persons, 
seeing  the  evil  thereof,  and  promising  to  go  no  more." 

«! 844.— "That  brother  Bailey,  having  been  legally  convicted  of  poaching,    be  sus- 
pended from  Society  for  three  months." 

1845. — "That  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  wrong  either  for  our  preachers  or  members 
to  see  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts,  as  we  see  in  them  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
power." 

1845. — "That  brother  C ,  of  Stokesby,  be  suspended  until  next  Quarter  because 

of  the  great  unpleasantness  existing  between  him  and  his  wife." 

1845. — "That   the    book   stock   on    hand   be   divided   among   the   three   travelling 
preachers  to  assist  their  deficiency  in  salary." 

1847. — "That  brother  Tetley  speak  to  brother  Paston  about  holding  controversy 
with  Mr.  Houchin  in  the  open  air ;  he  be  requested  to  do  so  no  more." 

1847. — "That  Hugh  Bourne  be  invited  to  attend  the  Missionary  Meetings,  but  that 
we  do  not  infringe  on  the  funds  of  the  circuit  for  his  travelling  expenses." 

1847. — "  That  the  Travelling  Ministers  ascertain  the  minds  of  our  friends  in  Yarmouth 
respecting  a  tea  meeting  to  assist  them  in  their  back  salaries." 

1847. — "That  in  consequence  of  brother  Henry  George  going  fishing,  brother  Tetley 
get  John  Edmonds  to  supply  his  place  at  Filby  and  Rollesby." 
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1847. — "  That  the  Lovefeast  in  Yarmouth  be  held  November  14th,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Yorkshire  fishermen." 

1847. — "That  brother  Tetley  wait  on  brother  Goddard  to  advise  him  not  to  enter 
into  arrangements  to  marry  his  housekeeper,  as  she  is  not  a  suitable  person  for 
his  wife." 

1848. — "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  no  Religious  Creed,  be  what 
it  may,  ought  to  disqualify  a  man  from  being  a  representative  in  the  Senate  of  his 
country." 

1848.^"  That  none  of  our  officials  or  members  of  society  hold  controversy  with 
lecturers  in  the  open  air,  as  we  wish  to  discountenance  the  appearance  of  religious 
persecution." 

1848. — "That  in  consequence  of  brother  Newman  not  acknowledging  his  fault  in 
going  to  the  Yarmouth  Races,  and  not  promising  to  keep  away  for  the  future,  he  be 
expelled." 

1848. — "That  brother  Shorten  ascertain  of  Mrs.  Precious,  of  Lowestoft,  how,  or  on 
what  conditions,  Job  HoUis  obtained  the  tailor's  shears  in  his  shop." 

1849. — "That  a  Funeral  Sermon  be  preached  for  our  deceased  brother  Atterby  on 
Sunday  evening,  June  24th,  by  brother  Swindell." 

1849  (September). — "That  the  TravelHng  Preachers  do  not  go  to  their  country  work 
in  the  ensuing  week,  but  devote  it  to  obtain  subscriptions  in  the  town  for  Yarmouth 
Chapel." 

1850  (January).— "  That  brother  Bourne  be  requested  to  take  brother  Swindell's  work 
in  the  ensuing  week  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  beg  for  Yarmouth  Chapel. 
[Lord,  open  his  way]." 

1850. — "That  brother  Chambers  have  Hberty  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  to 
purchase  two  forms  for  the  use  of  the  room,  at  the  north  end,  and  that  they  be 
considered  Connexional  property  " 

1850.— "That  the  following  persons  be  added  to  the  choir:— Mr.  Kirby,  Mr.  Thompson 
(if  he  keeps  his  shop  shut  on  the  Sabbath  day),  Mr.  Mears,  (if  Miss  Kirby  and  Dredgson 
have  been  at  the  theatre  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  singing-seat  for  the  next  three 
months),  Mr.  Wells,  and  William  Elliott." 

185 1. —"That  brother  Key  speak  to  Joseph  Phillips  as  to  the  reports  in  circulation 
relative  to  his  being  in  debt,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  owing  to  hi? 
embarrassments  his  name  cannot  be  put  upon  our  plans,  but  that  if  he  extricates 
himself  his  case  will  be  favourably  considered." 

185 1  (June).— "That  the  Trustees  of  Yarmouth  Chapel  be  recommended  to  secure 
the  chapel  doors  with  a  spring  lock." 

1851.— "l^hat  brother  Key  see  brother  Kirk  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  him  and  brother  Chilvers,  at  least  to  advise  him  to  use  more  Charity  in  his 
anguage . " 
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185 1. — "  That  brother  John  Smith's  name  come  off  the  plan,  his  Lord  having  removed 
him  to  a  better  land." 

1852. — "That  Mr.  Nobbs  see  brother  Job  Smith  and  request  him  to  meet  in  some 
class,  or  he  will  forfeit  his  membership." 

1852. — "That  brother  Moll  be  recommended  to  use  hard  arguments  and  soft  words." 
[This  is  one  of  R.  Key's.] 

1852  (May  Committee  Meeting). — "That  brother  Edward  Smith  be  informed  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  drunkenness  now  being  preferred  against  him,  and  he  be  requested  to  attend 
and  answer  it  next  Thursday  evening." 

1852. — "That  brother  Edward  Smith  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  drunkenness, 
he  having  denied  the  charge." 

1852. — "That  we  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Loddon  friends  for  the 
services  of  brother  Key  on  Monday  next."  [Refusals  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in 
the  M.B.] 

1852. — "That  the  second  preacher's  house-rent  shall  not  exceed  jQ"]  los.,  rates 
included  !  " 

Passed  this  quarter  day,  September  13th,  1852. 

Robert  Key,  Preside nf. 
G.  T.  GooDRiCK,  Secretary. 

1853  (March  Quarter). — "  That  we  cannot  allow  the  use  of  the  Yarmouth  Chapel  for 
the  intended  teetotal  lecture  upon  the  "  Bottle,"  as  it  would,  we  think,  be  out  of  character, 
and  would  interfere  with  our  usual  means  of  grace."     [Other  refusals  follow.] 

1853. — "That  Mr.  Key  shall  meet  Mr.  Munford  at  Flegg  Burgh,  at  the  piece  of  land 
proposed  for  a  new  Chap>el  there,  and  arrange  with  him  for  the  size  and  price  thereof" 
[Items  of  this  character  are  common  in  Key's  time.] 

1853. — "That  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Key  prepare  and  arrange  a  petition  to  Parliament 
against  tithes,  tithe  and  rent-charges,  and  church  rates,  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  Yarmouth  congregation." 

1853. — "That  the  preachers'  wives  have  the  same  privilege  with  other  people  in 
supporting  the  House  of  the  Lord  by  the  paying  of  Seat  rent." 

1853. — "That  brother  Job  Smith  have  liberty  to  get  his  appointment  at  Scratby  supplied, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  go  and  oppose  the  Mormonites  at  Reedham." 

1853  (June). — "  That  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  General  Committee,  we  send  them 
our  opinion  that  Martha  Boyce  is  fitted  to  fill  the  station  of  a  travelling  preacher's  wife." 

1853. — "That  this  meeting  is  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  Rushbrook,  as  a  professing  Christian, 
should  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  mike  some  unbecoming  remarks  on  a  fellow-member 
while  that  member  was  engaged  in  prayer.  And  that  Mrs.  Rushbrook  be'  affectionately 
requested  to  cease  in  future  from  any  such  proceedings,  and  while  other  members  are 
praying,  that  Mrs.  Rushbrook  wait  upon  the  Lord." 
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1858. — "That  the  report  of  the  Yarmouth  School  be  received,  and  that  the  matters 
adopted  by  the  Committee  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Day  School  in  Yarmouth  be 
satisfactory." 

1858. — "That  the  number  of  members,  1236,  be  received,  and  1230  be  reported, 
being  an  increase  of  200  for  the  year." 

1859. — ^"  That  the  morning  five  o'clock  prayer  meeting  commence  with  the  new  plan." 

i860. — "That  this  meeting  strongly  disapprove  of  our  local  preachers,  class  leaders, 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  members  becoming  members  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  and  also 
strongly  recommend  those  who  are  already  connected  therewith,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  moral  character,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  absent  themselves  from  it  at  once." 

i860. — "  That  the  offer  of  Mr.  Hubbard  to  alter  the  barn  at  Ormesby  be  accepted." 

i860. — "That  the  offer  of  Mr.  Simnett,  carpenter,  of  Ormesby,  to  fit  up  the  bam  with 
seats  for  the  sum  of  ^d  los.  be  accepted  as  reasonable." 

i860. — "That  brother   R ,  senior,   shall  be  requested  to    attend  the  preacher's 

meeting  on  quarter  day  to  answer  the  complaint  against  him  for  non-attendance  at  class." 

i860. — "That  brother  B be  seen  and  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  preachers,  and 

cautioned  relative  to  his  engagements  with  a  shooting  gallery." 

1861. — "That  Mr.  Washington  Duff  be  allowed  to  have  our  schoolroom  on  Monday 
next  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  lecture  on  '  Slavery,'  provided  he  fail  to  obtain  the 
Town  Hall." 

1861. — "That  we  approve  the  formation  of  a  Temperance  Society  among  our  own 
people,  and  request  its  rules  and  regulations  should  be  laid  before  quarter  day." 

1863. — ^"That  brother  Hardy  shall  be  requested  to  attend  a  committee  next  Thursday 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  views  on  Witchcraft." 

1865. — "That  brother  B be  seen  respecting     .     .     .     smoking  in  the  public 

streets  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

1862. — "That  brother  G be  informed  by  note,  that  the  reason  why  he  has  not 

been  planned  at  Rollesby  is  that  the  people  do  not  want  him." 

1865. — "That  brother  C 's  name  come  off  the  plan  as   he  has  attended  the 

Theatre,  but  that  he  be  requested  to  attend  class." 

1865. — "That  Mrs.  Duck,  in  consideration  of  having  broken  her  leg  in  cleaning  the 
chapel,  shall  receive  her  usual  quarterage     .     .     ." 

"That  Lucy  Snell  be  appointed  the  chapel  cleaner  during  the  affliction  of  Mrs. 
Duck." 

X865.— "That  the  Society  at  Scratby  be  informed  that  we  decidedly  disapprove  of 
their  conduct  in  concealing  derelict  goods,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  sinful."  [This  refers 
to  flotsam  from  wrecks.] 

1866.— "That  brother  H.  King  be  desired  to  see  Mr.  Skinner  and  solicit  the  loan  of 
his  field  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  camp-meeting  thereon."  [This  occurred  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  the  St.  George's  Denes  into  a  park  :  for  many  years  we  had  held 
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our  camp-meeting  here.  And  on  Mr.  Skinner's  "  piece,"  now  covered  by  the  Midland 
and  Northern  Railway  Station,  we  continued  them  for  several  years  after.] 

1866. — "That,  as  a  proof  of   bribery  or  reward  for  voting  at  the  (parliamentary) 

election  is  found  against  brothers  K and  R ,  they  shall  be  desired  not  to  take 

their  appointments  on  Sunday,  September  i6th,   1866," 

1866. — "That  this  meeting  records  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
very  gracious  assistance  of  His  Spirit  felt  in  adjudicating  upon  these  important  questions 
touching  the  brethren  concerned  in  the  late  cases  of  bribery." 

1866  (December). — "That  the  matter  of  brother returning  his  bribery  money  to 

Mr.  Brogden  be  left  in  his  own  hands  for  the  present,  and  that  he  inform  the  next 
quarterly  meeting  whether  he  has  done  so  or  not,  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  he 
should  return  it." 

1867  (March). — "That  brother be  respectfully  informed  by  Mr.  Worth  that  this 

meeting  affectionately  requests  him  to  return  forthwith  to  Mr.  Brogden  ;!^i5,  the  amount 
he  received  as  a  bribe  at  the  last  general  election.  He  will  be  removed  from  the  plan  if 
he  does  not."     [He  did  so.] 

1867. — "That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  Connexion  ought  not  to  take  Govern- 
ment aid  for  our  day  schools." 

1867. — "That  our  moustache-wearing  brethren  be  affectionately  requested  not  to 
wear  it,  as  it  is  objectionable  to  many  of  our  members." 

1867  (June). — "That  brother  Worth  be  requested  to  meet  the  committee  to-morrow 
evening  at  eight  o'clock  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Water-baptism  ;  whether  or  not 
he  considers  any  spiritual  benefit  is  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  ordinance." 

1867  (July).— "That  Mr.  Meadows  be  requested  to  'improve'  the  death  of  sister 
Shorten  on  July  21st  in  the  evening." 

1867. — "That  brother  H.  G be  affectionately  requested  to  suppress  his  feelings 

during  the  preaching  service."     [Which  he  promises  to  do] 

1871. — "That  we  think  the  scheme  for  a  Connexional  Orphanage  is  premature,  and 
we  think  no  quarter  day  can  pledge  a  future  one  legally." 

1874. — "That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  brother  T.  W.  Swindell  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  new  Temple,  and  that  he  be  accepted  as  secretary  during 
the  erection  thereof." 

1876. — "That  brother -,   having  been   summoned   before  the  magistrates   and 

convicted  of  a  fine  for  shooting  a  hare,  a  note  be  written  to  him,  regretting  the 
misadventure,  and  requesting  him  to  avoid  such  liability  in  future." 

1876. —  "That  notice  having  been  taken  of  waiting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Temple 
of  people  arriving  late  at  the  services,  Mr.  Hull  be  requested  to  address  the  congregation 
on  the  subject  of  late  attendance  when  he  preaches  on  Sunday  evening  next." 

1888. — "That  brother  G.  Bell  have  no  appointments  next  plan  on  account  of  the 
infirmities  of  age ." 
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1886. — "That  the  names  of  brothers  J.  Bitton  and  J.  English  be  removed  from  the 
plan,  being  deceased,  and  that  the  plan  be  in  mourning  for  them." 

"  That  a  note  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  families  of  brothers  Bitton  and  English." 
1889. — ^"That  brother  J.  Myhill  be  superannuated,  he  being  past  work." 

1894. — "That  brother  H have  a  few  simple  appointments,  but  he  be  informed 

he  is  not  to  introduce  the  Anglo-Israelite  question  into  the  pulpit." 


SOUTH-EAST   TOWER,    WHERE   QUEEN'S    ROAD   OPEN-AlRS    WERE   HEl.D. 


M 


Chapter  XII. 
A    CHRONOLOGY   OF   EVENTS 


(worth  remembering). 


[Died  October   nth,   1852.] 
[Died  March  2nd,  1851.] 


1772. — April  3rd.      Hugh  Bourne  was  born. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connexion. 

1780.— March  12th.      William  Clowes  was  born. 
He  was  the  other  founder  of  our  Connexion. 

These  worthies  had  been  Wesleyan  Methodists,  but,  with  others,  had  been 
expelled  for  holding  meetings  in  the  open  air,  and  carrying  on  religious  service 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  They  started  our  Connexion  ;  we  did  not  secede. 
Not  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  society  class  had  ever  been  members  of 
any  other  church. 

1807. — April  25th.  John  Smith  was  born.  [Died  at  Yarmouth,  Dec.  7th, 
1851.] 

1807. — April  7th. 

1807. — May  31st. 
Hill." 

1 8 10. — May    14th. 
Stanley,  Staffordshire. 

181 1. — April  1 2th. 


Robert  Key  was  born.     [Died  Sept.  2nd,  1876.] 
Camp-meetings    introduced    into    England,    on 


Mow 


First   Primitive    Methodist   Class    Meeting   formed    at 

First  Primitive  Methodist  Lovefeast  held  at  Tunstall. 
1812. — Extract  from  our  Connexional  History: 

"Early  in  the  year  18 12,  a  meeting  \vas  held  at  Tunstall,  which  was  important. 
H.  Bourne's  Journal  skys,  'Thursday,  February  the  13th,  1812,  we  called  a  meeting  and 
made  plans  for  the  first  quarter,  and  made  some  other  regulations,  in  particular  we  took 
the  name  of  Primitive  Methodists.'  " 

18 1 2. — March  22nd.  The  first  printed  Primitive  Plan  records  this  date  as 
its  first  start.     Hitherto  only  written  ones  had  existed.     It  contains  the  names 
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of  twenty-three  preachers,  and  thirty-four  preaching  places :  these  places  were 
distributed  over  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

Since  which  time, — "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  " 

1822. — Yarmouth  first  missioned  from  Norwich  by  Rev.  J.  Brame  and 
Mr.  J.  Turnpenny.  They  preached  on  the  Hog  Hill,  standing  with  their  backs 
to  the  Fisherman's  Hospital  wall.     Continued  periodical  visits  until  1824. 

1823. — February  14th.  Preaching  license  obtained  for  house  in  Row  60. 
It  is  still  in  existence. 

1824. — Yarmouth  Circuit  formed. 

1825. — Yarmouth  first  appeared  as  a  preaching  station  in  the  Conference 
Minutes. 

1826 — John  Bitton  sent  as  the  first  delegate  to  the  first  District  Meeting, 
held  at  Fakenham.  He  was  sent  again  in  1827  and  in  1829.  This  year  Robert 
Key  appointed  a  local  preacher. 

1828. — This  year  143  members  were  reported  for  the  circuit;  fifty  years 
later,  in  1878,  we  reported  1,140. 

1828. — Robert  Key  called  out  to  travel  from  the  Yarmouth  Society. 

1829. — The  first  Tabernacle  built,  at  a  cost  of  £700.  Samuel  Atterby 
superintendent  minister.  Membership  280;  an  increase  of  137  in  the  twelve 
months. 

1830. — First  District  Meeting  held  in  Yarmouth.  The  "D.M."  was  also 
held  here  in  1835,  1840,  1849,  1853,  1856,  1865,  1877,  1884,  1890,  1895. 

1 83 1. — Mr.  Otto,  a  brother  of  German  nationality,  appointed  first  circuit 
steward.     The  following  table  of  circuit  stewards  is  interesting : — 

Brother  Otto 

Robert  Todd 

C.  Houchen 

Robert  Todd 

C.  Houchen 
Wm.  Perry 

Robert  Bell        

Henry  Futter    ... 

Theo.  W.  Swindell 

Elijah  E.  Trett 

1843. — First  Yarmouth  Good  Friday  Missionary  Meeting  held,  which  for 
very  many  years  was  continued,  the  locals  of  the  circuit  mustering  up  in  force 
and  making  the  affair  a  sort  of  annual  re-union. 

M  2 


1 83 1  to 

1832 

1832  to 

1833 

1833  to 

1834 

1834  to 

1837 

1837  to 

1843 

1843  to 

1874 

1874  to 

1890 

1890  to 

1898 

'^9^1  Still  in  office. 
1898  j 
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1 846.- -A  striking  Minute  appears  on  the  Spring  Plan  of  this  year.  It  reads 
that— 

"A  solemn  Fast  be  observed  throughout  the  circuit  on  February  21st,  to  implore  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  Connexion  and  the  world." 

A  similar  entry  appears  on  the  plan  in  1867  for  October  28th,  when  fasting 
and  prayer  for  a  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  appointed. 

1849. — In  the  July  of  this  year  the  Rev.  T.  Swindell  convened  a  public 
meetingi  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  place  of 
worship.     Another  tea  in  December. 

1850. — Jan.  15th.  A  big  tea  for  200  persons  held  ;  and  outstanding  moneys 
promised  in  aid  of  the  new  Tabernacle  were  received.  At  the  close  ;^240  were 
in  hand.  John  Smith,  who  was  superintendent  minister  at  the  time,  was  in 
a  poor  state  of  health,  hence  the  task  of  organising  and  carrying  out  the  scheme 
was  left  in  Mr.  Swindell's  most  capable  hands. 

1850. — First  ladies' bazaar  sewing  meeting  held  this  year. 

1850. — May  9th.  A  huge  tea  meeting  in  the  market  place  was  held,  an 
account  of  which  appears  in  Chapter  IV.  The  ticket  to  the  tea  reads  as 
follows : — 


RE-OPENING 


priittitibB    ^etbo&isit    Cljap^l, 


YARMOUTH. 


PUBLIC   TEA   MEETING 

in  the  Market  Place, 

MONDAY,  NINTH  of  SEPTEMBER,  1850. 

Tea  at  Four  o'clock. 


Tickets  i/-  Each    ... 


No.  47. 


1850. — In  the  decade  opened  up  in  1850,  "the  Norwich  District  passed 
through  a  fiery  ordeal,"  according  to  John  Petty  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Connexion."  "  Considerable  numbers  of  its  best  friends  and  supporters 
emigrated    to    various    parts    of    America    and     Australasia,    and    numerous 
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societies  were  thereby  reduced  to  great  feebleness,  whilst  some  became 
extinct."  In  the  midst  of  these  and  other  untoward  causes,  Yarmouth  made 
progress,  "  Yarmouth  (continues  Petty)  added  several  hundred  members  to  its 
societies,  and  greatly  enlarged  its  chapel  and  school  accommodation."  In 
the  old  minute  books  of  this  period  are  certain  remarks  referring  to  this 
abnormal  emigration  chiefly  with  the  view  to  induce  departing  members  keeping 
in  touch  with  Primitive  Methodism. 


THIS  PLAN 

la  put  In  mooring  as  a  tribute  of 
Bespect  for  the  late 

Who  laboured  tuceessfullt/  atnongtt  us  at  a  Travelling  Preacher 
For  Tuxntj/Seven  years, 

HE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  ON  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  SEVENTH 


"  There  is  a  great  man  &illen  in  Israel." 


This  Plan 

is    in    Mourning 

for  the  late  venerable 

HUGH    BOURNE, 

THB  rOUNDF.B  OF  THB 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CONNEXION, 

^Ijn  hjicttt^  tjiiB  lift  ill  T^im 

On  October  the  lllh,  1832,  in  the  8lst  year  of  his  /ige, 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  faith  ;    and  much  people  was  addrd  unto  the  Lord." 


1853. 


MOURNING     NOTICES    ON     PLAN. 
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1854  (August). — "George  Winkfield  (Yarmouth),  John  Chambers  'Hull), 
.George  Bell  (Fakenham),  Robert  Todd  (Yarmouth),  J.  Bitton  (Yarmouth), 
B.  Bell  (Yarmouth),  Charles  Reed  (Yarmouth),  and  T.  R.  Mills  were 
charged  with  obstructing  the  Hall  Quay  (but  in  fact  for  holding  a 
religious  service  there).  They  were  defended  by  Mr.  Tillett,  of  Norwich ; 
Chambers  was  fined  forty  shillings  and  costs."  [From  Palmer's  "  Yarmouth 
Notes."] 

1854. — Anent  the  partiality  of  Primitive  Methodists  for  Harvest  Festivals, 
Palmer's  "  notes  "  refer  in  the  September  entry  to  the  fact  that  "  thanksgivings 
had  been  offered  in  all  places  of  worship  for  the  abundant  harvest."  The 
institution,  then,  is  a  fairly  old  one  !• 

1855. — The  schoolroom,  then  known  as  the  "new"  schoolroom,  built  at 
a  cost  of  ^460. 

1855. — The  travelling  ministers  stationed  here  this  year  were  the  Revs. 
Winkfield,  Wainwright,  Kirby,  and  Hirst.  On  the  spring  plan  seventy-seven 
preachers'  names  were  recorded.  The  Yarmouth  Society  Classes  numbered 
thirteen  ;  Camp-meetings  announced,  four ;  Chapel  Anniversaries,  two  ;  Sabbath 
School  Anniversaries,  five ;  ministers'  visits  to  schools,  ten ;  preaching-places, 
thirty-eight. 

The  following  pithy  advice  is  appended  : — 

"  Allow  us  to  say  (i),  Let  some  time  be  spent  in  secret  prayer  (say  between 
twelve  and  two  o'clock  every  day).  See  Matthew  vi.  6.  (2).  Read  the 
Scriptures  and  pray  with  your  families.  (3).  Be  punctual  in  your  attendance 
upon  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  such  as  class  meetings,  preaching  services, 
and  meetings  for  prayer.  (4).  Make  it  a  point  of  your  business  to  invite  your 
friends  and  neighbours  to  attend  the  House  of  God.  (5).  Live  holy  lives  and 
you  will  be  able  to  reprove  sin  in  others.  (6).  Let  your  contributions  in  support 
of  the  cause  be  made  weekly." 

1857. — The  Church  Rate  and  Poor's  Rate  questions  created  some  little  excite- 
ment this  year.  On  February  2 1st,  a  "Poor's  Rate"Meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Mr.  W.  Livingston  presiding  ;  and  a  resolution  protesting  against  the 
IS.  6d.  quarterly  rate  was  adopted.  Joseph  Neave,  among  others,  was  a  speaker. 
Following  this,  distress  warrants  were  issued  against  certain  persons  for  non- 
payment of  the  Church  Rate.  Seventeen  other  summonses  were  issued  on 
March  14th  ;  and  on  the  25th  the  Church  Rate  question  was  again  before  the 
magistrates,  when,  amongst  others,  our  Society  members  appeared  : — Joseph 
Neave  (twine-spinner)  is.  9^d.,  George  Goodrick  (shoemaker)  is.  9)^d.,  William 
Curtis  (cork-cutter)  5s.   id.      At  the  subsequent  Annual  Vestry  Meeting,  the 
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Vicar  presiding,  a  warm   time  was   experienced  ;    whilst   Mr.   J.    Neave,  and 
another,  addressed  the  meeting  amid  "great  uproar." 

1857  (November). — Another  uproarious  meeting  over  the  Church  Rates. 
A  poll  taken  on  the  i8th  resulted  as  follows  : — 

For  the  rate  ...  ...  651 

Against        ...  ...  ...  771 

On  the  following  Sunday  (it  is  interesting  to  relate)  the  Church  party  sulked  ! 
The  clocks  at  the  Parish  Church  and  St.  George's  Chapel  were  stopped,  and  the 
bells  "  tolled  "  at  the  hour  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service.  But  six  weeks 
later  the  Council  ordered  the  clocks  to  be  set  sroins". 

1857  (June). —  From  Palmer's  Yarmouth  Notes  we  read  as  follows: — "At 
a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society,  it  was  stated  that 
their  members  had  increased  by  100  during  the  last  quarter." 

1858  (January). — The  Russian  guns,  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  our  Sunday 
afternoon  open-airs  on  the  Quay,  were  placed  opposite  the  south  end  of  the 
Town  Hall,  almost  midway  between  it  and  the  present  Post  Office  doors. 
Hard  by  here  Robert  Key  was  "  brought  to  his  senses."  The  coal-heavers 
"  loafed "  or  "  lolled "  on  the  old  rails,  that  stood  hard  by,  in  leisure  hours, 
except  when  at  the  public-house. 

1858. — In  this  year  some  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  the  Connexion  over 
a  contemplated  mission  to  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  Conference  of  1858 
adopted  the  subjoined  minute,  which  I  take  from  an  enthusiastic  circular 
issued  shortly  after  by  Rev.  T.  Lowe  : — "  That  as  soon  as  the  friends  in  the 
Norwich  District  can  raise  ;^500  for  a  mission  in  South  Africa,  without 
interfering  with  the  regular  missionary  moneys  usually  raised  on  the  stations, 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  shall  send  a  missionary  thither."  The 
collection  of  ;^  1,000  was  to  guarantee  two  being  sent.  Lowe  led  the  Yarmouth 
Circuit  most  fervently  into  the  enterprise,  and  as  recorded  by  Petty,  "  besides 
raising  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  missionary  money  for  general  purposes, 
contributed  a  handsome  sum  for  the  contemplated  African  Mission." 

Mr.  Lowe  was  "  gone "  on  Africa  ;  he  had  a  large  map  of  that  continent 
hung  on  his  wall,  his  library  bristled  with  African  books.  To  all  with  whom  he 
sooner  or  later  conversed,  he  introduced  the  subject.  With  Shakespeare  he 
could  say,  "  I  dream  of  Africa  and  golden  joys."  His  ambition  was  to  be  an 
African  missionary.  But  whether  it  was  from  an  untoward  circumstance,  to  wit, 
the  making  of  an  indiscreet  speech  in  the  Town  Hall  on  "  Armed  Resistance," 
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at  the  launching  of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  May,  1859,  that  led  him  into 
some  acrimonious  entanglements,  I  must  leave. 

1859  (June). — At  the  meeting  referred  to,  amongst  the  speakers  present  the 
name  of  Rev.  T.  Lowe  appears — he  was  in  "  good  "  company,  the  names  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Beckham,  Sir  E.  Lacon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.  Worship,  S.  C.  Marsh, 
C.  C.  Aldred,  and  others.  And  amongst  those  who  "  gave  their  names  in  as 
members  of  the  corps,"  the  only  clergyman's  name  was  the  Rev.  T.  Lowe.  It  is 
not  further  recorded  in  the  public  Press  whether  he  ever  went  to  the  "  police- 
station  during  the  ensuing  week  "  to  be  sworn  in  ! 

1857. — On  many  of  the  old  plans  some  very  original  verses  are  to  be  found 
written  by  some  of  our  ministers  who  aspired  to  be  poets.  Amongst  them  were 
J.  Jackson,  T.  Lowe,  and  H.  Gunns.  The  following  by  the  latter  preacher 
is  a  verse  from  "  Valedictory  lines "  on  the  autumn  plan  : — 

"Farewell  to  your  circuit  that  skirts  the  broad  ocean, 

With  reluctance  I  leave  thee  new  faces  to  see  ; 
But  'twill  cheer  some  sad  moments  and  banish  emotion, 

To  spend  a  few  thoughts,  peaceful,  Yarmouth,  on  thee ; 
And  as  to  appointments,  round   Fakenham  I  wander. 

Where  streams  in  their  deeply-worn  channels  meander ; 
I'll  think  of  your  beach-views,  and  old  ocean's  grandeur, 

On  the  most  eastern  part  of  our  far-noted  isle." 

Some  pertinent  lines  appear  on  the  preceding  plan,  entitled  : — 

THE   NEW   PLAN. 

"Again  the  plan  presents  itself  to  view. 
Its  use  is  ancient,  though  its  date  is  new  ; 
'Tis  at  thy  service,  and  its  price  is  small. 
That  plans  are  useful  is  allow'd  by  all." 

And  again  a  hymn,  entitled  "A  Call  to  Duty,"  appeared  (in  1855),  touching 
upon  every  place  in  the  circuit : — 

"Let  Yarmouth  rise  by  faith  in  God, 
Lowestoft  plead  Messiah's  blood  ; 
Hemsby  aloud  His  praise  proclaim, 
And  Martham  fan  the  Heavenly  flame,"  &c. 

i860. — A  special  collection  throughout  the  circuit  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  sailors  and  fishermen  lost  in  the  great  May  gale. 
This  gale  raged  on  the  28th,  when  eight  vessels — brigs,  schooners,  and  a  barge — 
were  lost  on  Scroby  Sands,  with  their  entire  crews  ;  fourteen  fishing  vessels, 
with  156  men  and  boys  were  also  lost  off  Yarmouth.  The  appeal  to  the 
town  and  nation  on  behalf  of  fifty  widows  and  160  orphans  resulted  in  a  sum 
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of  ^10,000  being  given  to  their  aid.  Our  Priory  Plain  collection  amounted 
to  £6  1 8s.  6d. 

1863. — A  Benevolent  Society  opened  this  year;  Mr.  J.  English  appointed 
treasurer,  Mr.  Chas.  Read,  secretary. 

1870. — Politics,  happily,  are  not  out  of  the  range  of  the  Christian's  duty. 
God  save  England  when  they  are  given  wholly  up  to  the  betting  man,  the 
publican,  and  the  lawyer,  all  of  which  need  a  spicing  of  some  Christianising 
influence  to  keep  them  from  moral  decomposition.  I  am  casting  no  reflections, 
however,  on  Yarmouth  politics  as  they  stand  to-day.  In  1870  individuals  of 
our  body  fought  hard  to  return  Mr.  Joseph  Neave  to  the  Council.  His  high 
character  was  no  protection,  however,  against  the  grossest  irregularities  by  the 

opposing  parties.      A  big  maltster,  Mr.  N ,  who  had  an  immense  prestige  in 

the  North  Ward,  being  manager  of  the  brewery,  was  a  Goliath  in  the  district ; 
and  wholesale  bribery  went  strongly  against  Mr.  Neave's  side,  who  fought  clean- 
handed. 

At  the  official  swearing-in,  when  Hilton  and  Worship  took  their  seats,  there 
was  a  "  scene  "  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
routine,  Mr.  J.  F.  Neave,  one  of  the  defeated  Liberal  candidates,  addressed  Mr. 
S.  Nightingale,  and,  with  some  warmth,  charged  that  gentleman  with  having 
secured  the  election  by  unfair  practices,  by  bringing  forward  individuals  to 
personate  voters  who  were  dead  or  at  sea,  or  by  other  means  equally 
discreditable.  The  scene  which  followed  was  of  a  most  lively  character,  some 
half  dozen  councillors  speaking  at  once.  Those  in  the  body  of  the  court  showed 
their  enjoyment  by  encouraging  shouts  of  "  Go  it  Neave,"  "  Give  it  them  ! "  an 
appeal,  however,  which  was  scarcely  necessary,  as  the  North  Ward  champion 
appeared  in  fine  mettle,  and  continued  his  address.  Referring  to  the  result,  Mr. 
Nightingale  was  understood  to  say  that  Mr.  Neave  should  never  be  so  near 
winning  again,  which  elicited  a  rejoinder  that  he  had  been  told  he  should  never 
be  elected  a  Guardian,  but  he  had  shown  them  what  he  could  do,  and  if  he 
were  spared  he  would  yet  be  in  the  Council.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  to  whom 
Primitive  Methodism  owes  much.  IVfr.  Neave  was  already  on  the  Guardians, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  headed  the  poll  in  spite  of  evil  men  and  filthy 
hands.     In  1874,  Nightingale  stood  two  numbers  below  him  ! 

1871  (May  20th).— On  this  date  died  Richard  Hammond,  J. P.,  a  grand  old 
magistrate  of  the  borough,  who  took  great  interest  in  young  people,  and  for 
years  his  venerable  form  was  seen  on  the  platform  at  our  Sunday  School 
anniversaries  sitting  behind  the  children.  He  left  a  legacy  of  nineteen  guineas 
to  the  school. 
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1873. — At  the  close  of  this  year  great  efforts  were  put  forth  to  give  the  Rev. 
•  John  Smith  a  good  send-off  as  a  missionary  to  South  Africa.  A  circular  was 
issued,  on  December  22nd,  stating  "  it  would  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Smith  if  his 
friends  would  subscribe  the  money  to  take  him  to  his  destination  in  South 
Africa,  free  of  charge  to  the  regular  Missionary  Fund.  .  .  .  And  this  we  hope 
to  accomplish  by  the  6th  of  April,  1874."  Signed  by  John  Riches,  of  Catfield  ; 
Robert  Bell,  Yarmouth.  How  well  the  liberality  of  the  "  friends  "  came  to  help 
is  known  in  the  successful  off-going  of  Mr,  Smith. 

1875. — On  January  21st  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fleming  Neave  took 
place.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  the  Revs.  Saunders 
and  Ford,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  Tritton  (Congregationalist),  conducting.  The 
Yarmouth  Independent  of  January  23rd  remarks  : — 

"  The  service  closed  by  singing  hymn  368,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ford. 

"  The  funeral  procession  was  then  formed  outside  the  chapel,  consisting  of  the  hearse 
and  mourning  coaches,  local  preachers,  Sunday  School  teachers  and  children,  members 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society.  .  .  .  We  never  remember  a  funeral  at  which 
such  a  large  concourse  of  persons  assembled ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  it  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  deceased  to  see  such  demonstrations  of  respect  paid  to 
his  memory." 

1875  (January). — Bill  posted  inviting  tenders  for  erection  and  completion  of 
a  new  Primitive  Methodist  Temple.  j 

187s  (February  i6th), — First  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  Election.  One 
of  our  Queen's  Road  officials,  Mr.  G.  Baker,  secured  second  place  at  the  poll. 

1875  (April  5th). — Last  public  meeting  held  in  the  old  chapel.  Speakers: 
Revs.  Jas.  Jackson,  T.  Lowe,  Thos.  Swindell,  H.  Gunns,  W.  E.  Saunders,  J.  Ford, 
O.  Jackson.  Laymen :  A.  Adams,  J.  W.  NeaVe,  R.  Bell,  R.  Eastoe,  H.  Futter, 
T.  Kirk,  T.  W.  Swindell,  and  R.  Ceiley.  These  all  at  least  appeared  on  the 
platform. 

1875  (June  22nd). — The  foundation  stones  of  the  Temple  laid. 

1876  (April  19th). — The  keystone  of  the  new  Temple  was  laid  by  Mr.  G. 
Baker.     It  is  three  feet  four  inches  long,  by  four  feet  six  inches  broad. 

1876  (April). — The  proceeds  of  a  Bazaar  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  ;^2i2. 

1876  (July  27th). — Dedication  of  the  Temple  for  public  worship,  followed  by 
special  Sunday  services. 

1875. — In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  three  or  four  of  the  young  men 
wakening  to  the  need  of  self-improvement,  convened  together  upon  the  subject. 
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They  were  R.  B,  Bell,  George  Mayman,  myself,  and  I  think  another.  I  proposed 
to  them  that  we  should  ask  the  society  to  start  a  class  for  this  purpose.  The 
matter  was  taken  kindly  to  by  the  society,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith  was 
asked  to  pilot  us  in  the  matter.  Some  half-dozen  met  him  in  Audley  Street, 
and  we  held  our  first  meeting  in  his  parlour.  Our  studies  at  first  were  mostly 
reading  and  criticism  of  the  Bible.     Then  we  launched  out  into  original  effort. 


THE    PRESIDENT    AND    MEMBERS   OF   THE    MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETY,    1878. 


myself  starting  with  a  short  paper  on  "  Punctuality."  We  soon  became  too 
cumbersome  for  the  house;  and  at  the  December  quarterly  meeting  of  1876  it 
was  decided  : — 

"That  the  use  of  the  middle  classroom  for  the  Improvement  Class"  be 
granted.  Taking  to  ourselves  the  name  of  the  "  Mutual  Improvement  Society," 
which  we  have  stuck  to  ever  since,,  useful  work  was  carried  on,  still  under 
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Mr.  Smith's  presidency.     We  were  vain  enough  to  hold  a  public  meeting  in  the 
schoolroom  in  March,  1877,  when  essays  and  a  sermon  were  read. 

When  the  Rev.  O.  Jackson  settled  in  Yarmouth  he  was  appointed  President, 
holding    that    position    until    too    feeble.      Mr.   R.    Bell    succeeded,    retaining 
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office    for    about    twelve    years,  until    needing    rest,    he    retired    in   favour  of 
Mr.  A.  McQueen,  who  has  been  chief  for  some  three  years. 

Splendid  work  has  been  accomplished  by  this  society  in  training  young  men 
to  debate,  and  helping  not  a  few  towards  fitting  them  for  pulpit  work.  To-day 
the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  and  healthy  state,  debatable  subjects  are  tackled 
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with  vigour  and  zest,  and  a  variety  of  papers  given  of  no  mean  order  from 
time  to  time.  Few  societies  of  the  kind  can  boast,  as  we  can,  an  unbroken 
existence  of  just  twenty-seven  years'  work,  and  still  show  increasing  vitality  and 
usefulness. 

1878. — In  this  year  was  published  a  broadsheet  entitled  "The  Eastern 
Counties  Primitive  Methodist  Almanac  for  1878."  It  contained  a  woodcut  of 
the  Yarmouth  Temple,  and  others  of  the  Revs.  Geo.  Bell,  R.  Cook  Pritchard, 
Joseph  Tongue,  Ephraim  Blake,  and  John  Smith,  then  of  Aliwal  North,  South 
Africa.  It  exhibited  also  some  Connexional  Statistics :  and  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell.  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  was  the  forerunner  of  our  Con- 
nexional Broadsheet. 

1879. — Quarterly  meeting,  March  loth.  Reports  1,150  members,  being 
an  increase  of  ten  for  the  year.  Number  of  chapels  twenty-five ;  cost 
£\2,2<^o.  Present  value  ;!f 43,000.  Paid  off  debts  during  the  year,  .^331  ; 
present  debt,  £^,770.  Reports  number  of  schools,  23  ;  teachers,  311  ; 
children,  1,882. 

1879. — An  Historical  view  oi  the  Great  Yarmouth  Circuit  ixova  1822  to  1879, 
a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell,  and  sold  at 
threepence  each.  It  was  a  most  laborious  task  and  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  its  patient  compiler. 

1884. — The  Rev.  G.  Seaman  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School  Board  in 
February,  1884. 

1887. — On  March  21st,  1887,  Mrs.  Robert  Martin  Buddery  had  just  com- 
pleted her  fiftieth  year  with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society;  and  suitably  to 
mark  the  occasion  she  very  generously  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  take 
tea  with  her  in  the  Temple  schoolroom,  after  which  a  social  evening  was 
spent,  congratulations  and  suitable  presents  given  her;  on  acknowledging 
which  she  said  she  courteously  thanked  her  friends  for  honouring  her  with 
their  company.  She  still  hoped  to  live  and  labour  with  them.  She  was 
glad  her  children  and  grandchildren  were  identified  with  the  cause  she  so 
much  loved. 

1887. — On  June  2nd,  1887,  a  Jubilee  entertainment  was  held  in  the  Temple 
schoolroom  ;  and  a  congratulatory  address  was  despatched  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  from  whom  the  following  reply  was  received  : 

Whitehall,  June  17th,  1887. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the  loyal  and  dutiful 
resolution  of  the  Primitive   Methodists  worshipping  at  the  Temple,  Great  Yarmouth, 
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held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  attaining  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
reign ;  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very 
graciously.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  MATTHEWS. 

1890. — At  the  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  Election,  on  February  5th, 
1890,  the  Primitives  were  delighted  to  see  their  man,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  head 
the  poll  with  a  "  bumping  majority."  At  the  time  the  total  number  of  persons 
on  the  burgesses  lists  were  9,286  ;  the  total  number  who  voted  being  5)3o8. 
There  were  fifteen  candidates.  Mr,  Smith  polled  5,848,  the  next  successful 
candidate  4,858,  the  lowest  3,190. 

1 90 1. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Hammond  this  year  completed  seven  years'  service 
as  Superintendent  Minister,  a  record  that  has  never  been  before  attained  on 
this  circuit.  Mr.  Hammond's  character  can  well  be  summed  up  in  the  apostle's 
words,— "  Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  Who  wants 
a  higher  testimony  ? 
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1902. — May  15th.  On  this  date,  the  seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
circuit,  through  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Swindell,  an  interesting  "  Circuit 
Rally "  took  place  in  the  schoolroom.  A  great  circuit  "  At  Home "  was  held 
from  5.15  to  7.30  p.m.,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Calvert  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose  receiving  the 
guests.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  R.  J.  Price,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  A.  T. 
Guttery.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  enlivened  the  proceedings.  A  quaint 
entree  was  a  singing  competition  by  the  village  choirs.  An  evening  lecture  by 
Mr.  Guttery  followed  on  "  Her  Majesty — Woman  !  " 

1902. — Some  record  collections  were  made  on  October  5  th,  when  the 
Sunday  school  anniversary  services  realised  over  ^30;  and  on  October  12th, 
when  ^'27  IS.  od.  was  given  for  the  Orphanage  Fund. 

1902. — October.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Calvert  co-opted  by  the  Great  Yarmouth 
School  Board. 

1902. — Christmas. — The  history  of  Primitive  Methodism  at  Yarmouth  and 
the  Circuit,  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Patterson,  a  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday 
school  infant  teacher;  and  published  by  the  Primitive  Methodist  Publishing 
Offices. 
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